FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


At  tbe  present  day  much  attention  is 
devoted  in  the  highest  seats  of  learning 
to  the  study  of  mural  philosophy  ;  yet  at 
the  same  lime  the  eclectic  spirit  of  the  age 
seems  resolved  to  regard  that  science  as 
interesting  and  cuiious  merely  in  the  his¬ 
toric  point  of  view,  not  as  any  longer  af¬ 
fording  materials  for  renewed  systems  or 
controversies.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks,  that  whilst  W'e  cordially 
coincide  with  this  eclectic  tendency,  we  l 
consider  that  it  needs  both  confirmation  J 
and  guidance.  We  shall  endeavor  to  { 
show  on  tbe  one  hand  that  while  the  uni-  j 
form  failure  of  all  attempts  to  erect  moral 
truth  into  the  form  of  a  science,  militates 
against  the  belief  in  the  ]x»ssibility  of  a 


*  Eatays  on  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  Bj  Sir  Alkx- 
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satisfactory  system  of  morals ;  on  tbe 
other  hand,  moral  truth  has  passed 
through  so  many  handlings,  and  been 
placed  in  such  different  lights,  that  it  is 
at  least  the  duty  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  to  collect  tbe  various  points  eli¬ 
minated  by  former  thinkers.  It  will  then 
appear  that  the  fundamental  facts  of  tbe 
different  systems  retain  their  value,  al¬ 
though  the  systems  themselves,  founded 
resiMictively  upon  each  of  them,  and  which 
have  arisen,  like  the  palaces  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  Emperors,  upon  the  ruins  of  their 
predecessors,  must  be  steadily  rejected. 

We  therefore  abandon  the  cx|)ectatioii 
of  conclusive  value  from  any  moral  sys¬ 
tem  ;  but  we  extol  the  value  of  the  moral 
facts  which  have  from  time  to  time  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  to  tbe  imagination  of 
speculative  tltiukers ;  we  would  seek  for 
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the  si^ificance  and  worth  of  these  facts 
in  their  influenco  upo9  ih«  human  tnlnd  f 
and  we  «x>uld  hasten  tha  cosiolnsion^  to 
which  in  our  belief  the  thought  of  the  age 
is  fully  tending,  that  all  lattetnpts  to 
elaborate  a  system  either  moral  or  meta¬ 
physical  must  end  in  mere  disappointment. 
The  more  truth  is  syatenatized,  the  more 
partial  and  one-sid^  it  becomes,  and  the 
less  vital,  and  the  leaauaefVil  in  human  IHe. 
A  corollary  to  these  demonstratkals  will 
be  that  the  only  safe  basis  for  philosophiz¬ 
ing  is  to  be  found  in  revel.ation ;  and  that 
in  examining  and  illustrating  the  positive 
docinnes  of  Christianity  consists  the  Mfe 
and  proper  employment  of  the  philosophic 
intellect.  With  the  design  of'  establish- 
iog  and  enforcing  these  assertions,  we 
sh^  rapidly  trace  the  ante-Ohristian  and 
post-Christian  history  of  moral  philoso¬ 
phy.  ij 

Tho  philosophers  who  prior  to  Aristotle 
ixmdorcd  most  deeply  the  mystery  of  be¬ 
ing,  were  fraught  with  moral  truth  and 
insist.  Every  great  philosopher  must 
be  so  by  virtue  of  the  poetic  &calty  with¬ 
in  him ;  as  is  the  ease  with  the  loftiest 
poet,  whose  numbers  flow  to  the  hai'inon- 
lofl  of  tho  universe.  It  was  to  the  mind 
of  Aristotle  that  Ethic,  along  with  most 
of  the  separate  departments  of  scientific 
investigation,  first  stood  forth  as  a  distinct 
science.  Plato,  the  first  groat  eclectic  and 
the  representative  of  all  preceding  philo¬ 
sophy,  was,  by  rosson  of  tho  iioetical 
ooniplexion  of  his  intellect,  averse  from 
any  such  rigid  claasHieation  of  the  acienoes 
as  Aristotle  proposed  to  himself.  He  saw 
by  instinct,  what  we  who  come  after  are 
compelled  to  enforce  by  precept,  that  no¬ 
thing  is  of  value  w'licn  separated  from  its 
use  in  life ;  and  that  trnth,  when  system¬ 
atized  and  severed  from  the  quivoring  mass 
of  truth  wiuch  we  call  life,  oecoraos  dead 
and  infiactiouB,  decomposed  and  changed 
into  fidsehood.  He  tliereforo  permitted 
B))ccalative  and  moral  troths  to  lie  even 
as  he  found  them,  interpenetrant  and 
intermingled ;  he  '  neglected  to  classify 
them  ;  but  did  not  the  le«  strongly  em^ 
brace  them  in  tbe  wide  cirouit  of  his  the¬ 
oretic  power  and  eloquence.  What  is 
observable  in  him  is  the  intendependenoe 
of  moral  and  mctapliysical  or  speonlntive 
truth.  The  central  source  ef  light  and 
heat  in  his  ideal  world  is  the^  idea  ef  the 
good;  speculative  philosopliy.iii  united 
with  moral  philooephy  in  the  identity  of 
their  objeei-matter,  uamely,  **  the  good.” 


j  And  yet  we  may  discern  in  Plato  tho 
I  germ  of  all  the  eystems  of  moral  phlloso- 
I  phy  which  since  his  day  have  vexed  the 
I  world.  '  practical  jairposcs  he  ex- 

!)re8se8  the  exeeWetice  'of  virttie  and  the 
bnlness  of  vice  “by  a  number  of  meta¬ 
phors,  each  of  whit^  has  been  reproduced 
by  some  subsequent  theorist  in  tho  form 
of  a  system.  Moral  philosophy  is  there¬ 
fore  in  origin  a  metaphor.  And  in  very 
feet,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  every  system 
and  theory  in  the  world  is  truly  a  meta¬ 
phor,  and  nothing  more :  it  is  a  mode  of 
expressing  the  relation  between  God’s 
truth  and  man’s  faculty  ;  an  attempt,  al¬ 
ways  inadequate,  to  embrace  and  compre¬ 
hend  the  incomprehensible  infinite.  Plato 
made  his  attempt  more  nobly  than  other 
men,  inasmuch  as  he  endea\'OTcd  to  grasi) 
all  things  in  one  prim.ary  conception,  with 
snj^emdditions  and  compromises  as  vast 
as  itself,  careless  of  self-contradiction  and 
lack  of  order.  Aristotle’s  attempt  is  from 
another  side  :  he  too  would  comprehend 
every  thing,  but  it  most  be  bv  parts, 
and  pieco-nH*al,  not  9s  a  whole.  He 
divides  and  maps  out  the  unknown  field 
of  the  knowable  ;  and  by  division  of  la¬ 
bor  proposes  to  advance  from  boundary 
to  boundary,  until  he  complete  his  recog¬ 
nizance  of  the  whole  extent.  The  land¬ 
marks  of  the  sciences  have  been  left  al¬ 
most  nndistnrbe«l  where  Aristotle  placed 
them :  no  man  has  equ.aled  his  power  of 
classification.  Hut  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  the  convenience  of  his  grouping 
does  altogether  compensate  for  the  dis¬ 
tortion  and  unreality  occasioned  by  it  in 
many  departments  of  knowledge.  In 
Aristotle  We  have  the  universe  snojCcted 
to  the  most  intense  human  treatment ; 
every  thing  is  displaced  and  eliminated 
from  its  surrotmdings  to  suit  the  point  of 
view.  In  the  sciences  concerned  with 
things  which  we  see  and  liandle  and  use 
in  common  life,  the  treatment  is  of  great 
value ;  but  the  higher  mentid  and 
moral  truths  which  lie  together  in  the 
unity  of  the  hnman  soul,  lose  all  their  Hfe- 
giving  qnalities  the  instant  that  thfer  are 
Bubferted  to  it. 

keep  to  tbe  example  with  whioh  we 
are  at  present  concerned,  the  ethical  treat¬ 
ises  of  Aristotle  contain  many  noble  and 
true  things,  and  a  ^'ast  number  of  facts, 
regarding  human  nature,  most  carefully 
collected  and  arranged ;  hnt  yet  they  fail 
to  comprehend  in  their  elaborate  network 
tbe  infinite  of  moral  truth  which  Impalpa- 
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I)ly  underlies  every  thing ;  and  what  does  |  the  Grecian  pliilosophy  was  the  devising 
surrender  ItHclt^  dies  in  the  artiticlul  In-  |  of  a  perfect  state.  Plato,  Indeed,  w:is 
closure  on  being  translated  from  Its  own  !  carried  by  tlio  force  of  speculation  to  a 
natural  eletnent,  *Uhe  nature  of  things.'’-  ;  ]>oInt  beyond  this;  and  his  theory  of  a 
We  must  be  understood  as  harboring  no  iMU'feot  ooiumonwealth  is  driven,  in  order 
desire  to  diiniuisli  the  greatness  of  the  Sla-  [  to  its  realization,  into  niiotber  Avorld,  of 
gy’rite.  We  wisli  only  to  place  that  great-  the  existeuc©  of  which  ho  therefore  n[>- 
ness  upon  its  true  foninlation.  Aristotle  pends  whatever  proof  he  is  able.  But 
did  iiuniense  service  to  the  human  race  with  Aristotle  all  hope  and  all  fear  center 
by  pointing  out  many  of  its  true  needs  ,  upon  the  present  life :  the  itate  occupies 
and  more  proximate  objects  of  pursuit-  the  i>lacc  of  God ;  the  duties  of  citizen- 
l>ut  he  destroyed,  as  far  as  liis  iuHuenoe  sliip  are  instead  of  the  duties  of  religiou  ; 
extended,  the  practical  use  of  that  vast  :  the  praises  or  disgraces  attached  by  the 
and  many-sided  cilifice,  reared  Indore  bis  magistrate,  stand  for  the  blessings  or 
lime,  and  called  “  the  philosophy  of  the  curses  of  the  Final  Award.  It  was  only 
ancient  worhl;”  rendering  it  no  more  a  in  a  jicrlect  stiite  that  the  two  ideas  of 
temple  of  worship,  to  which  resorted  tlie  the  Good  and  of  Finality  were  found  to 
good  and  great  amongst  living  genera*  bo  concurrent,  that  tlic  problem  of  phi- 
tions,  but  a  huge  mausoleum,  with  its  losophy  was  solved,  and  the  golden  age 
many  separate  tombs  of  the  systems  of  of  human  happiness  resuscitated.  Such 
his  own  devising.  Philosophy  before  wuro  the  sdieiues  of  ancient  philosophy. 
Aristotle  had  supplied  the  world  with  a  Pluto's  Jxuptvblic  is  tlieir  {terfeet  embodi- 
faitb,  since  it  took  heaven  and  eai'th  into  inuut.  It  combines  every  tiling,  and  was 
its  mighty  compass,  and  was  wro'uglit  into  to  heatlienism  a  very  temple  of  truth — 
anentliusixsmbytbespiritofaPlato.  The  :iit  the  great  elements  of  philosojdiy, 
moral  teaching  of  Socrates,  and  the  intui-  wliich  Aristotle  so  carefully  sundei-ed,  po- 
tlve  dogmatisms  of  Pythagoras  aud  Plato,  litical  efficiency,  moral  truth,  metaphysical 
tbruied  a  real  political  power  in  the  world,  boldness,  and  sublimity.  Above  ail  thingi, 
blending  itself  in  wonderful  adaptation  noUting  can  be  more  vtUholio  tlian  the 
with  the  life  of  the  huiiiau  soul,  jlut  we  ,  spirit  uiul  nuuiiiei.'  in  which  it  is  eonoeiv- 
can  trace  no  political  influence  exerted  oil.  But  the  Plutonic  Kepubiio,  though 
by  the  abstract  speculations  of  Aristotle,  so  majestic  aud  beautiful  a  structui*e,  is 
unless  we  reckon  tlio  incredulity  of  the  absuhituly  impracticable  from  its  very  {>er- 
thousaiids  of  students  who  have  lost  eu-  fcclioii ;  it  is  a  system  without  flexion,  or 
thusiasm  in  the  study  of  truth  as  an  object,  joint,  or  bund;  it  allows  no  progress,  no 
whilst  marveling  at  the  pcrfectiou  of  tbeir  |  ])]ayor  scojic  to  individuality ;  it  attempts 
master's  method.  i  to  provide  for  each  hour  of  the  life  of 

There  is,  however,  in  Aristiitle  a  sort  i  cvei'y  man  by  state  regulations ;  so  that 
of  pseudo-practicality,  just,  as  tlicre  is  a  it  ignores  ]>rivate  feeling,  and  is  without 

sort  of  pseudo-specuLativisoi,  which  luis ;  lueri^y  to  hanian  weakness.  The  state 

given  rise  to  the  common,  opinion  that  he  ,  stands  in  continuous  uniformity  before  the 
is  the  most  useful  and  sensible  of  the  phi*  i  individual,  with  a  dictation  and  a  precept 
losophers.  On  the  one  liand  he  makes  i  for  every  act  of  life.  Such  a  system  }k)8- 
lua  Ethk-t  an  iutroduction  to  the  wider  '  tolates  its  on’ii  failures  ;  and  it  remains  ns 
study  of  ]x>Iitics.  They  are  a  colleotiou  j  the  most  illustrious  of  proofs,  that  no  im* 
of  iacta  relating  to  tlie  moral  miture  of  •  personal  principle  may,  with  man’s  safety, 
man,  made  for  Uie  direction  of  the  poll*  \  usurp  the  direction  and  governance  of  the 
tician  aud  economist,  lie  abandons  the  |  life  of  man,  in  place  of  Him  who  is  the 
insoluble  questions  which  had  occupied  j  bestower  and  sustainer  of  that  life, 
the  more  ancient  philosophers,  such  us  the  j  Very  difl'erent,  very  inferior,  was  Aris- 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  good  and  totle's  conception  of  a  i)erfect  state.  His 
the  just,  as  principles ;  aud  is  content  |  ideal,  could  it  have  bi«n  realized,  would 
with  recording  their  part  in  human  ac-  j  have  been  the  most  tyrannous  aristocracy 
tions,  us  habits.  This  design  is  very  goo<l ;  |  wbicb  the  world  ever  groaned  under, 
and  was  much  better  at  the  time  of  Aria- 1  He  makes  happiness  to  he  the  common 
totle  than  we  can  now  conceive.  la  an*  i  cod  aud  final  cause  of  all  the  moral  ac* 
cieut  Greece,  every  phllosojilier  was  a  po*  |  tions  performed  by  all  reasonable  beings ; 
litical  thinker ;  aud  it  would  almost  be  |  and  yet  lie  affirms  that  happiness  can  be 

fair  to  say,  that  the  ultimate  problem  of ,  enjoyed,  not  by  all  men,  but  only  by  a 
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iiuited  and  privileged  class,  the  gentlemen 
of  his  comnionweallh ;  it  could  not,  in 
his  nature  of  things,  extend  to  the  rest 
of  the  community ;  hut  yet  the  inft'iior 
grades  were  to  spend  and  labor  cheer¬ 
fully,  in  order  that  the  privileged  class 
might  have  leisure  to  be  happy.  All  this 
folmws  inevitably  from  Aristotle’s  most 
unexceptionable  definition  of  happiness — 
if,  with  him,  we  limit  happiness  to  time 
and  space.  Earth  has  need  of  heaven, 
and  time  of  eternity,  to  fill  up  what  is 
lacking :  so  that  even  what  is  best  upon 
earth  is  turned  into  bitterest  gall,  wlien 
viewed  without  respect  to  a  futurition. 
The  errors  of  the  ancient  political  think¬ 
ers  arose  from  their  demanding  from  the 
organization  of  a  state  what  no  such  or¬ 
ganization  can  for  an  hour  perfiuni.  Tlie 
state  was  to  be  always  jirescnt,  not  mere¬ 
ly  to  pronounce  upon  the  several  moral 
actions  of  each  of  its  members — a  thing  of 
itself  absolutely  impossible ;  but  it  was 
even  to  weigh  and  deliberate  upon  the 
motives  whiai  prompted  them  ;  to  super¬ 
intend  the  entire  moral  life,  inward  and 
ontward,  of  each  of  its  citizens.  On  this 
hypothesis,  ethics  are  certainly  a  part  of 
pohtics,  requiring  the  diligent  study  of 
the  law  giver  aud  magistrate.  But  such 
a  view  of  the  relations  of  ethics  can  scarce¬ 
ly  he  entertained  in  the  present  day  :  it 
carries  its  own  refutation  with  it,  since  it 
pushes  the  analogy  between  the  individual 
and  the  state  to  the  extreme  alisurdity  of 
supposing  that  there  is  in  the  state  a 
common  undivided  consciousness.  It  may 
with  certainty  be  concluded,  that  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  speculative  principles 
of  the  ancients  were  unable  to  rise  beyond 
Pantheism,  and  could  account  for  nothing ; 
so  the  imjiersonal  principle  of  the  stale, 
by  whidi  antiquity'  endeavored  to  supply 
the  moral  and  political  wants  of  the  world, 
fails  to  fulfill  those  functions  which  can 
only  be  discharged  by  the  Personal  Cause 
of  causes,  revealing  himself  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  and  discipline  of  that  freedom  of 
will,  with  which  he  has  intrusted  his 
creatures. 

AVe  thus  see  that,  except  upon  absurd¬ 
ly  unreasonable  grounds,  ethics  are  di¬ 
vorced  from  polhtes :  and  by  this  stroke 
they  are  at  once  prescinded  ironi  the  uti¬ 
lity  w’hich  the  anoiehts  claimed  fin-  them. 
It  is  a  groat  advance  to  find  that,  in  mpst 
modern  theories,  the  two  studies  are  held 
apart.  It'  is  I)e  Tocqueville  who  pro¬ 
foundly  remarks,  that  the  course  of  the 


state  may  be  predicted  >rith  much  more 
certainty  tlian  that  of  the  individual. 
Tlicre  is  an  uncertainty  about  ethics  which 
sliould  not  he  introduced  into  politics. 
Indeed,  the  one  can  be  regarded  in  nq 
sense  wluxtever  as  a  part  of  the  other,  if 
we  continue  to  consider  the  two  as  sci¬ 
ences.  Each,  as  a  science,  has  its  own 
subject-matter,  and  a  method  of  investi¬ 
gation  which  it  makes  its  own  ;  yet  there 
is  confesseilly  an  nneertainty  in  etiijcs, 
which  led  to  the  false  analogy  between 
the  state  atid  the  individual,  .and  from 
Plato  downwards,  continued  to  confuse 
the  political  thinking  of  the  ancients.  It 
is  a  great  advance  to  fiml  that  at  the 
present  day  the  two  sciences  are  kept 
and  investigated  apart  from  one  another. 

“  Moral  science  ”  is,  in  fiu-t,  a  conti-adie- 
tion,  because  mbr.al  truth  is  irreducible  tp 
scientific  form.  If  ever  any  man  tho¬ 
roughly  nuderstood  the  nature  of  the  sci¬ 
entific  intellect,  it  xvas  Bacon  :  and  w-ords 
cun  not  be  stronger  than  those  of  Bacon 
in  deprecation  of  the  intrusion  of  the  will 
and  the  aftcctions  upon  the  intellect 
whilst  it  is  engaged  in  scientific  opera¬ 
tions.  The  intellect  is  to  be  lumen  Kiccum, 
not  tincinred  or  made  humid  by  the  will 
and  aftcctions,  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
all  the  falsehoods  and  perversions  of  sci¬ 
ence.*  But  the  W’ill  and  the  aflTections 
are  the  very  ohject-maltcr  of  ethics  ;  and 
therefore  the  etliical  student,  in  pursning 
his  study  in  a  scientific  manner,  must  de¬ 
nude  himself  of  his  own  object-mat  tor, 
and  got  rid  of  the  presence  of  that  of 
which  ho  is  treating.  He  is  iu  this  di¬ 
lemma  :  the  “  drier  ”  and  more  scientific 
his  intellect,  the  more  ignorant  is  he  of 
his  object-matter;  and  the  more  impor¬ 
tunately  the  will  and  the  affections  make 
themselves  felt,  that  is  to  sav,  the  hotter 
he  is  acquainted  with  his  oYject-mattcr, 
the  less  capable  will  his  intolloct  bo  of 
scientific  process.  Tlie  moral  hallucina¬ 
tions  of  Ilohbes  arc  referable  to  the  ‘‘  dry¬ 
ness”  of  his  intellect,  and  his  consequent 
ignorance  of  his  object-matter ;  the  not 
less  distorted  theories  of  other  philoso¬ 
phers  arc  derived  from  some  bias  of  will 
or  affection  w'hich  enslaved  the  intellect¬ 
ive  faculty.  Tlie  dignity  of  moral  tnith 
is  enhanced  by  this  view.  Moral  truths 
.•ire  not  demdnstrablc  principles;  nor,  Pp 
the  other  h.and,  are  they  primitive  nxioms 
in  the  received  sense  of  the  term.  They 
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partake,  iudeed,  of  tlie  universality  and  critics  of  the  last  century  wore  compelled 
necessity  of  axioms ;  but  they  can  not  be  to  admit  that  Shakspeare  was  greater 
made  the  foundations  of  science.  They  than  the  Frenchman  ;  and  their  somewhat 
are  facts,  and  nothing  more.  As  facts  unmeaning  sentence  amounted  to  this — 
alone  can  they  be  received.  Moral  phi-  that  though  Shakspeare  were  the  better 
losopliy,  whilst  endeavoring  to  treat  them  poet  in  fiwt,  yet  Uacino  ought  to  be  so  by 
as  laws  of  actions,  has  climbed  only  to  all  the  rules  of  art.  The  present  genera- 
fall.  Is  has  been  uniform  in  failure.  It  tion  has  seen  through  the  fallacy  in  this 
has  been  more  unfortunate  even  than  me-  c.ase.  Let  our  observations  be  extended 
taphysics,  and  has  not  succeeded  in  in-  into  other  c:u>es ;  for  the  accurate  adjnst- 
venting  a  naiiie  for  its  own  object-matter,  ment  of  means  to  end  implies  the  posses- 
Kthio  and  politic  then,  the  two  ports  of  sion  of  means,  and  that,  together  with 
the  practical  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  can  the  power  of  choosing  a  worthy  end,  is 
not  be  considered  any  longer  as  related  exactly  what  constitutes  genius.  In  this 
sciences ;  nor  the  former  of  them  as  a  enlarged  way  of  looking  at  things,  we 
science  at  all.  In  the  treatment  of  the  maintain  that  the  method  of  l*l.ato  in  the 
Slagyrite  we  can  not  but  regard  the  prac-  dialogue,  with  all  its  seeming  lawlessness, 
tical  philosophy  as  a  failure.  Politic  is  an  is  <pute  as  accurate  .as  the  method  of 
Impossibility  upon  his  conception ;  and  Aristotle  in  the  treatise :  but  it  is  more 
ethic  is  only'useful  as  leading  to  politic,  concealed,  less  anatomically  conspicuous. 
But  it  remains,  in  order  to  a  complete  because  of  the  more  artistic  character  of 
dcmoiustration  of  tho  futility  of  ethical  ;  Plato's  mind.  Kach  of  them  was  a  philo- 
science,  that  we  should  look  a  little  more  j  sopher ;  and  the  real  (question  in  deciding 
closely  at  the  ethical  structure  so  carefully  |  their  claims  to  superiority  is,  not  which 
raiseif  by  Aristotle.  The  world  regards  I  of  tlie  two  exhibited  the  more  elaborate 
tho  Kthica  of  this  groat  master  as,  next  to  ■  method,  or  the  greater  appearance  of 
his  Rhetoric^  the  most  perfect  exam[ile  of :  truth  ;  but,  which  of  them  was  the  great- 
his  unciuialed  method  ;  and  the  defend- ,  cr  discoverer,  or  contains  the  grcsitcr 
ers  of  the  present  system  of  education,  ;  amount  of  the  reality  of  truth.  To  think 
which  directs  so  much  attention  to  this  [  think  that  Aristotle  v.alued  such  writings 
part  of  his  writings,  when  pressed  with  i  as  his  Ethic»  either  solely  or  principally 
the  inutility  of  ethic  as  a  scientific  study,  j  as  an  exhibition  of  method,  is  ciaieliy  to 
usually  fall  back  ujioii  tlio  benefits  to  be  |  misunderstand  and  degrade  him. 
derived  from  the  examination  of  so  ad-  !  We  have  observed  that,  In  spite  of  the 
miruble  an  example  of  methodical  treat-  |  eminently  non-eclectic  character  of  his 
rneut.  AVu  must  therefore  at  tho  outset  |  miml,  Aristotle  derived  from  his  prede- 
Kiy  a  few  words  in  cxplan.ation  of  what  j  cessors  a  sort  of  pseiulo-speculativism.  It 
should  be  meant  by  excellence  of  method.  [  was  his  fate  to  exhibit  that  desire  to  trace 
The  world  is  very  apt  to  fall  into  serious  all  things  to  the  common  jninciple  of  the 
error  by  attaching  certain  unalterable  sig-  |  infinite,  which  is  chanacteristicoi  the  more 
nilications  to  curtain  words  e.vpressing  at  i  ancient  philosophers,  without  the  cran- 
iributcs.  Thus,  to  take  u  notorious  ex-  j  deur  which  redeems  their  errors,  and  the 
ample,  what  narrow  and  bigoted  notions  eloquence  wliicli  vivifies  their  abstrac- 
have  been  apjdied  to  tlie  term  acc^rac^,  tions.  In  bis  ethical  writings  this  is  par¬ 
as  applied  to  designate  the  style  of  differ-  j  ticularly  observ.able.  AVe  there  see  a  re- 
eiit  writers!  An  accurate  writer,  in  llid  !  markable  attempt  to  reconcile  two  entire- 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  is  one  who  sue- !  ly  ineomp.atibIe  methods — that  which  was 
ceeds  in  obtaining  tho  effect  wliich  he  |  pursued  by  preceding  speculators,  and 
designs,  and  which  is  proper  to  be  obtain-  I  that  which  w.a.s  natural  to  Aristotle  him- 
ed  on  a  particular  occasion.  Tried  bv  ;  self.  Preceding  moralists  bad  not  dis- 
tliis  high  standard,  Shakspeare  is  an  inh- )  tinguished  the  good  aimed  at  in  human 
iiitely  more  accurate  writer  than  Tlacinc ;  I  .actions  from  the  ulterior  .and  ideal  priii- 
vet  it  used  to  he  the  fashion  to  pronounce  j  ciple  of  good  whidh  they^  sought  for  alter- 
llaciiiQ  a  model  of  accuracy  as  compared  i  nately  in  physics  and  In  metaphysics  ;  .and 
with  the  uudiscipliiiod  bari\  of  Avon.  If  j  the  inqiliry  into  moral  good  was  merged 
Shakspeare  succeeded,  it  was  by  bap-  |  in  the  inquiry  into  the  univei*sal  good, 
hasaru,  by  the  irregular  force  of  genius ;  1  Aristotle  coinmcnces  his  moral  investiga- 
and  not  uy  rule,  or  the  accurate  adjust- 1  lions  in  the  same  phraseology,  and  appa- 
ment  of  means  to  end.  Yet  even  the  I  rcntly  irt  the  same  'spirit ;  and  the  first 
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chapter  of  his  greatest  ethical  work  reaJs  | 
like  the  opehiog  of  'nil  inqniry  into  the  ! 
universal  and  Ide'ftl  good.  Yet  it  Is  sooii  I 
perceived  that  this  proem  leads'  to  some- ! 
thing  very  different,  and  is  in  fact,  no 
more  than  a  meager  imitation  of  the  n'lorc  ' 
speculative  moralists,  and  bears  little  part  ; 
in  the  design  of  ^risrtotle.  The  first  cnajv  i 
ter,  indeed,  is  quite  disconnected  with  the  ^ 
seqtiel.  While  adopting  tb(?  phraseology  ' 
of  nis  predecc^so'rs,  Aristotle  limits  the  ] 
good  in  human  actions  to  their  own  na-  i 
ture  ;  or,  as  he  Would  sav  himself,  the  e;^  ' 
senee  of  a  'moral  action  fs  in  its  boijlg  oti 
end  in  itsiplf  In  this  way  he  marks  off  \ 
mbral  philosophy  as  a  province  in  itself,  ' 
disconnected  with  other  parts  of  the  tsp^c- 1 
ulative  field.  This  Bounds  well,  and  is  ' 
unquestionably  truey  but  it  is  one  of  I 
those  unfruitflil  truths  which  it  were  best 
not  to  deal  with,  after  their  discovery,  and  ' 
which  can  in  no  wise  stand  as  the  Ibnnda- 1 
tion  of  a  system.  In  the  hands  of  .\ris- ! 
totle,  however,  it  becomes  the  first  joint  ! 
of  the  vast  vortchrated  column  W'hlch  has  | 
ossified  the  whole  bodv  of  moral  spt‘cula-  ■ 
tion.  Moral  pliilosopliy  stands  at  once  ' 
abseiuded,  as  it  never  should  have  been,  j 
from  the  inherent  sublimity  and  porsna- 
sive  power  of  the  less  severely  systemat-  : 
ired  sneeulafions  of  the  ancients.  Having  * 
thus  limited  his  object-matter,  Aristotle 
is  enabled  to  use  in  full  force  and  iVcqucn-  i 
cy  the  argument  from  fin.al  cauBes,  fii'st  i 
rendered  into  philosophy  by  Plato.  This  ' 
argument  has  seldom  been  so  effectually 
applied  as  in  ethics.  In  the  physical  sci¬ 
ences,  with  rare  exceptions,  sucfi  as  anat- , 
omy,  the  investigator  can  not  h.avc  a  j 
compact  constitution  under  his  eye  for  1 
examination ;  and  is  therefore  loss  able 
to  argue  from  the  evidences  of  design 
exhibited,  to  the  n.ature  and  good  of  his 
object -matter.  Indeed,  Lord  llacon  went 
so  fer  as  to  say  that  formal  and  final 
causes  lay  without  the  range  of  physical 
science,  lint  in  ethics  the  inquiry  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  faculties  of  the  human  cfca- 
tnre,  and  the  functions  proper  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  man ;  and  thus  the  appeal 
can  be  made  to  the  unit  of  consdonsness, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  an  object-matter 
not  thoroughly  cognizable  is  taken  away. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  Aristo¬ 
tle’s  Ethics,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  real 
insuffldency  of  the  purest  an  d  most  theo¬ 
retically  correct  moral  system  in  the  world. 
.\ristotle  is  the  most  independent  of  mor¬ 
alists.  Ilappincss,  according  to  him,  is  an 


energy'  of  the  soul  according  to  tlie  best 
or  highest  virtue,  and  is  eajtablo  neither 
of  diminution  nor  augmentation  ironi 
other  g<>od,  .although  by  the  condition  of 
the  world  it  stands  to  some  extent  in  need 
of  them,  in  order  to  its  realization  in  life, 
nis  system  is  not  jieiqdexed  bv  the  discus¬ 
sion  introduced  into  moral  j^illosophy  at 
a  later  ])eriod,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  by  whieli  we  know  right  from  wrong. 
It  is  dispute<l  whether  an}’  word  can  be 
found  in  his  writings  to  designate  such 
faculty.  lie  tako.s  certain  special  faculties 
front,  his  psychology,  as  those  by  which 
we  perform  the  various  kinds  of  moral  ac¬ 
tions,  and  which  are  to  be  trained  into 
oxcellencc  ;  but  he  goes  into  no  discussiou 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  moral  faculty  and 
its  ohjeet-ni.attcr.  Thus  it  will  be  seen, 
that  he  conjoins  a  lioble  independence  of 
morality  with  a  free  .and  unembarrassed 
view  of*iho  subject  in  hand.  Yet  w’hat  is 
the  issue  of  tins  aj>parent  practicability  ? 
Because  Aristotle  has  eonmiittod  the  er¬ 
ror  of  separating  where  he  ought  to  have 
hiterfused,  and  of  holding  apart  where  he 
ought  to  have  aggregated,  his  Ehics  is 
in  reality  imtliing  more  than  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  facts  curiously  arr.anged,  chiefly 
interesting  to  those  who  care  to  observe 
the  peculiar  .astuteness  of  the  mind  of 
Aristotle  in  the  arrangement  of  data.  Ex¬ 
cept  to  state  and  arrange  them,  Aristotle 
makes  ho  use  of  the  facts  which  he  has 
collected ;  he  does  not  deduce  a  science 
from  them,  but  makes  thorn  fit  into  his 
own  previous  modes  of  jdiilosophizing. 
There  is  no  human  interest  in  this  disens- 
sion  of  human  good  ;  it  is  an  essay  on 
fhets  of  overv  dav,  as  facts ;  there  is  no 
connection  with  t!ie  great  and  absorbing 
topics  which  tax  the  nighest  intellect,  as 
there  is  in  the  phriosophic  criticisni  of  I*l.a- 
to,  where  the  things  which  most  nearly 
eonconi  every  man  are  brought  into  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  one  listens  breathless  to  the 
pleading,  watching  with  hope  and  fear  the 
weights  of  evidence  gradually  accumulat¬ 
ing  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other. 
True  it  is  that  we  are  in  the  region  of 
facts,  when  we  arc  with  Aristotle ;  but 
wo  have  left  that  region  of  probabilities, 
in  which  only  our  spirits  find  excitement 
and  motion  ;  and  we  arc  continually  led 
to  the  cxclam.ation :  *  Here  Aristotle 
cTccps,  where  Wato  would  soar.’ 

Moral  truth  Is  erected  into  a  science 
only  by  the  force  of  an.alogy,  and  it  con- 
finlios  a  science  only  by  the  might  of  the 
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of  raaukiud,  the  means  of  satisfying  those 
spiritual  nect^sities  of  which  all  men  are 
cTimly  and  vaguely  conscioim.  Hence  the 
point  of  view  is  essentially  moral.  The 
idea  of  the  good  is  the  central  idea,  the 
chief  of  the  ideos ;  and  at  times,  in  Hlato, 
it  is  invested  with  the  personality  of  the 
good  and  true  God.  “  Make  thyself  like 
to  God,”  said  Plato,  and  waa  answered  by 
tlie  raptures  of  thousands  of  devotees,  who 
strove  even  by  maddest  excesses  of  ascet¬ 
icism  to  kindle  within  themselves  the  life 
Divine.  “  Become  like  the  perfeot  man,” 
said  Aristotle ;  “  listen  whilst  I  expound 
the  virtues  of  the  grave  and  earnest,  the 
good  citizen  of  the  perfect  state,  who 
throughout  his  life  acts  according  to  the 
highest  vii-tue.”  But  the  voice  of  Aristo¬ 
tle  awakes  no  echo,  no  answer  like  itself; 
it  fails  to  pierce  the  secret  caverns  of  sym¬ 
pathy  where  the  echo  lurks.  He  is  leu 
potent  than  the  stoical  Zeno,  who  sets  be- 
tbre  mankind  no  progress  at  all ;  announces 
that  evil  is  equallv  necessary  with  good  ; 
for  without  evil  tfiere  could  be  no  good ; 
and  tliat  it  is  tlic  part  of  the  wise  to  look 
with  iudifK-Touce  upon  the  alternations  of 
these  two  ;  to  submit  with  resignation  to 
what  can  not  bo  disannulled.  The  voice 
of  the  fatalist  touches  a  sullen  chord  in 
that  humau  nature  which  is  silent  to  Aris¬ 
totle  ;  it  summons  a  Cato  to  fall  upon  his 
sword,  and  even  a  milder  Marcus  Aurelius 
to  extract  from  its  teaching  the  principles 
of  an  austerely  virtuous  lile. 

We  have  no  design  to  attempt  a  com- 
]»lete  historical  sketch  of  moral  philosophy, 
either  iiiicient  or  modem.  But  from  the 
pmceding  notices  of  the  ancient  moral 
I  philosophy,  as  exhibited  in  the  enlhusia&ra 
of  Pluto,  the  huinaiiitarianism  of  Aristotle, 
the  utilitarianism  of  the  Epicureaus,  and 
!  the  pantheistic  fstalisiu  of  the  Stoics,  wo 
j  may  gather  what  will  next  be  anqillGed, 

I  that  the  course  of  the  aucieut  philosophy 
in  a  remarkable  numaur  runs  {xirallel  witii 
that  of  philosophy  from  the  time  of  Christ. 
If  Plato  may  m  some  sort  be  called  the 
Bible  of  heathenism,  inasmuch  as  Plato 
i  e.\hihited  moral  truth  in  a  hortative  ft)rra, 

,  wiiicli  influenced  the  lives  of  whole  guner- 
I  ations  of  noble  enthusiasts ;  in  like  man- 
I  ncr  does  the  revealed  word  hold  as  it 
were  in  solution  the  moral  system  of  the 
universe,  meeting  the  prayer  of  humanity 
with  the  commands  and  promises  of  au- 
:  thority  ;  setting  before  the  world  the  now 
birth,  and  the  new  spiritual  life  to  which 
that  leads  ;  and  making  faith,  that  prima- 
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ry  yot  compound  £iieu]ty,  its  instrument 
and  motive  power.  If  Aristotle,  by  severe¬ 
ly  systcroatiang  moral  truth,  rendered  it 
inoperative,  so  do  modern  theorists  emn- 
late  the  useless  laboi’  of  the  Stngyrite,  al¬ 
though  the  reflex  influences  of  Christiani¬ 
ty  in  general  are  snflicicDtly  evident  in 
their  speculations.  If  we  are  scarcely  able 
to  oflbrd  a  just  parallel  to  the  sublime 
nseiaucboly  of  Zeno,  yet  to  the  vile  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  Kpicureans  we  can  ofter  a 
stinging  apologue  in  the  excesses  of 
the  French  and  English  atheism  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  is  singular  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  England  has  produced  a  great¬ 
er  number  of  moral  systems  than  any  other 
country  Whilst  distanced  in  speculative 
thinkiug  by  the  Germans,  and  in  political 
thinking  by  the  French,  we  have  selected 
this  barren  fleld  as  our  own  domain,  and 
have  produced  a  Hobbes,  a  Hutcheson,  a 
Paley,  and  a  Hentham ;  each  with  bis  hy- 
potiiesis,  antagonistic  to  one  another. 
Ffona  the  writings  of  such  men  has  arisen 
the  Iiabit  of  regarding  moral  truths  in  a 
non-religious  spirit;  which  habit  is  now, 
to  say  the  least,  quite  unnecossitated. 

The  present  position  of  moral  philoso¬ 
phy  is  essentially  eclectic.  We  rejoice  to 
be  able  to  aflirm  that  although  England 
now  witnesses  a  reviving  interest  in  the 
loftiest  pursuits  of  the  reason,  no  new  at¬ 
tempt  is  ever  to  be  observed  on  the  part 
of.  theorists  in  moral  philosophy.  To 
grasp  and  to  combine,  as  far  as  may  bo 
done,  the  opinions  of  former  theorists, 
without  running  the  Imnard  of  original 
conjecture,  is  the  sole  aim  of  the  present 
generation.  There  is  a  tacit,  a  universal 
consent  in  this  as  to  the  uselessness  of 
erecting  any  more  a  system  of  moral  phi¬ 
losophy.  In  the  same  eclectic  s|iirit  do  we 
venture  upon  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
various  modem  theories  of  morals;  but 
with  no  intention  of  harmonizing  them 
one  with  another,  or  of  selecting  one  in 
preference  to  another;  rather  with  the 
design  of  marking  their  mutual  repug¬ 
nance,  their  real  fatuity,  as  far  as  certainty 
of  conclusion  is  oonocmed.  Then  we  shall 
ooDciude  that  systematic  morality,  or 
ethics  as  a  science,  is  an  entirely  fruitless, 
and  usually  uninteresting,  thing,  much 
better  abandoned,  and  replaced  in  educa¬ 
tion  by  speculative  theologio  trutlu 

Here  it  may  be  necessary  once  more  to 
impress  upon  our  readers,  that  we  have  no 
intention  of  animadverting  upon  moral 
philosophy,  except  so  far  as  regards  the 
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rcpe.*ited  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  erect,  it  into  a  science,  eliminated  from 
its  recurrence  in  a  preceptual  form.  A 
vast  mass  of  moral  truth  w  always  inter¬ 
fused  with  the  staple  literature  of  every 
ago  ;  and  with  this  we  have  no  business. 
Such  works  as  the  Colloquies  of  Krasmu^, 
or  the  Provineinl  Letters  of  Puseal,  are 
cases  in  point,  where  moral  truths,  whicli 
might  eventually  be  carried  uf>  to  the 
loftiest  generalizations,  occur  in  proverbs, 
precepts,  and  antithetical  remarks.  A 
vast  mass  of  moral  truth,  again,  is  absorb¬ 
ed  into  systematic  thc-ology;  and  there 
morality  occupies  its  right  petition,  since 
no  such  system  does,  or  ought  to,  carry 
the  principles  of  morality  to  any  other 
source  than  the  commands  of  God. 

Morality,  semi-systematizod,  has  been 
of  service  in  the  caiise  of  true  religion, 
and  possesses  hi.storic  interest  even  after 
the  occasion  has  passed  away  which  call¬ 
ed  it  into  system.  But  it  must  always  bo 
recollected  that  it  is  necessarily  one  sided, 
in  order  to  counteract  one  extreme  by 
another.  Thus  Hooker  wrote  his  JlJerfes- 
iastical  Polity,  in  which  he  bases  the 
moral  principles  upon  the  eternal  reasons 
of  things  in  themselves,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  disabiising  the  ignorant  of  cer¬ 
tain  proiMissessions  as  to  the  fluctuating 
nature  of  moral  obligations,  which  had 
arisen  from  reports,  brought  from  newly 
discovered  countries,  of  the  varying  prac¬ 
tices  of  mankind  in  some  things  of  moral 
signiflcancc.  And  a  still  better  example 
is  afforded  in  Bishop  Butler,  the  greatest 
of  semi-systematized,  or,  one  might  almost 
say,  of  unsystematized,  moralists.  Butler 
stood  equally  op]wised  to  each  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  theories  of  Hobbes  and  Hutcheson, 
of  self-love  and  of  benevolence.  As  a 
plain-thinking  and  moderate  man,  he  did 
in  reference  to  those  particular  instances 
what  wo  are  endeavoring  to  do  in  general 
upon  this  subject ;  that  is,  to  oppose  the 
tendency  which  theorists  have  to  general¬ 
ize  too  exclusively,  to  view  every  thing  in 
the  light  of  their  own  pixjviously  conceiv¬ 
ed  dogma.  The  system  of  Butler,  so  far 
as  the  refutation  of  other  systems  can  be 
called  a  system,  avoids  one-sidedness  by 
having  to  steer  midw'ay  between  the  two 
repellent  theories  of  Hobbes  and  Hutche¬ 
son.  It  also  derives  intrinsic  value  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  drawn  directly  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  therefore,  while 
close  in  argument.,  it  is  free  and  unteerhni- 
cal  in  its  way  of  putting  things.  It  re- 
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ociv^fl  itfl  psycholojxy  from  St.  Panl,  and  I  Christian  men  in  conformity  with  the  poa- 
itfl  ficta  from  tho  OfHjrations  of  the  Divine  j  itive  and  revealed  will  of  God.  “^e 
life  upon  the  aoul  of  man.  Butler’s  care- 1  whole  measure  and  rnle  of  conscience,” 
lessmiSH  for  prcsentin"  moral  truth  system-  says  its  author,  in  memorable  words,  “is 
aticolly,  his  freedom  from  all  wish  to  ex-  the  law  of  God,  or  God’S  will  revealetl  to 
hibit  a  theory,  is  evident  from  his  indis  us  in  nature  or  revelation.”  Cud  worth 
criminate  use  of  several  terms  to  cx|)ress  I  refutes  this  without  'much  clearness  or 
the  same  thing.  Your  true  sysleinntijter  I  satisfaction  of  reasoning,  by  maintaining 
is  always  very  careful  of  bis  words,  think-  that  the  nature  of  nothing  can  depend 
ing  that  in  an  algebraic  use  of  Inngnnge  upon  the  will  of  God  alone,  which  is  the 
he  shall  he  able  to  pin  down  the  illimiia-  efficient  but  not  the  formal  cause  of  all 
hie  truth.  And  this  peculiarity,  we  would  things:  a  distinction  which  may  be  un- 
remark.  is  in  some  sort  a  confession  on  derstood,  but  of  which  no  proof  is  offer- 
tlie  part  of  scion<«  as  to  tlie  ntility  and  ed. 

beauty  of  the  pi-ovorbial  and  proceptunl  We  come  next  to  the  works  of  the  pro¬ 
morality  wliich  guides  the  lives  of  men.  fessors  of  moral  philosofffiy  in  modern 
Proverbs  and  precepts  are  .an  exciting  times,  the  systems  of  moral  philosophy, 
hint  of  the  truth  :  the  definitions  and  properly  so  called.  In  the  first  phace,  we 
axioms  of  science  arc  an  attempt  to  ex-  must  prepare  our  readers  to  expect  cei^ 
haust  tlie  truth.  Truth  in  the  one  i.s  re-  tain  differences  which  will  be  apparent 
vealed  through  language ;  in  tlie  other,  it  between  the  ancient  and  modern  moral 
is  p,acked  up  in  language ;  but,  like  the  pliilosophy ;  the  point  of  view,  and  the 
imprisoned  genie,  it  does  notliing  in  its  spirit  of  treatment,  will  ho  found  to  he 
bonds,  and,  as  soon  ns  tho  ties  and  fasten-  altered.  For  example,  the  question  in 
ings  are  removed,  it  soars  in  a  mighty  ancient  pliilosophy  was,  ns  to  the  nature 
column  towards  the  clouds,  and  will  own  of  'the  chief  good,  wiiich,  subjectively 
no  longer  service.  In  sudi  men  as  Hooker  considered,  is  an  inquiry  into  tlie  nature 
and  Butler,  whose  primary  design  wa.s  con-  of  happiness:  hut,  in  modern  systems, 
troversial  and  not  dogmatic,  we  are  sure  thesuhject  of  itivostijration  isnot  the  good, 
to  meet  with  a  noble,  if  a  one-sided,  view  bnt  the  right ;  not  happiness,  hnt  duty, 
of  the  nature  of  moral  obligation.  Of  i  The  spirit  of  the  world  is  less  huoj'ant, 
themselves,  they  would  have  been  content }  more  dofiressed,  and  deeper ;  less  phtloso- 
to  rest  satisfied  with  the  fact,  that  to  prac- i  phical,  more  religious.  The  search  for 
tice  virtue  was  the  command  of  Him  who  I  happiness  is  abandoned,  bc*cause  the  na- 
said  :  “  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  |  ture  of  happiness  is  to  be  self  contained, 
in  heaven  is  perfect.”  But  tlie  follies  of  |  and  “an  end  in  itself;”  and  the  sr»irit  of 
other  men  rendered  it  necessary  to  present  I  the  human  race  has  grtiwn  too  sluggish 
tho  truth  in  another  guise :  and  tliey  i  even  to  atttnnpt  to  rcalixe  this  in  the  pre- 
thereforo  abandoned  the  Christian  point  of  I  sent  state  of  things,  while  there  is  a  fntn- 
view,  and  declared  the  practice  of  virtue  i  rity  revealed  in  wliich  futurition  shall  he 
to  be  not  only  the  command  of  God,  hut  !  fruition.  The  present  is  less  cherished 
agreeahlc  to  the  eternal  fitness  of  thinjjs  j  by  modern  than  by  ancient  philosophy; 
and  to  the  best  principles  of  ntility ;  m  I  it  is  less  regarded  as  an  end  (fhd^  tf A«oc) 
the  saiiio  way,  if  the  example  he  granted,  j  than  a  means,  leading,  if  well  employed, 
that  Plato  at  one  time  presents  the  |>er- ( to  future  happiness.  This  is  the  inevitable 
soual  God,  and  at  another  time  presents  (  reflex  inttuenco  of  revelation.  Then  the 
merely  the  idea  of  tho  good,  or  his  God  practice  of  virtue  assumes  a  somber  aspect, 
divested  of  personality  for  tho  nonce.  i  which  it  docs  not  wear  in  ancient  philoso- 
One  more  celebrated  example  of  occasion- 1  phy.  It  is  not  the  patliway  to  that  pre- 
al  morality  may  be  oftered  in  Cudworlh’s  i  sent  happiness  whicn  springs  from  the 
Treatise  exmeemxng  eternal  and  imnmta- 1  perfocting  of  man’s  nature,  the  accession 
ble  Morality^  which,  brief  though  it  is,  ;  of  strength,  tho  growth  of  the  nobiest 
has  exercised  considerable  influence  upon  powers  of  the  soul ;  but  as  tho  good  at- 
moral  philoso|diy.  It  was  indirectly  I  tainable  in  human  action  is  put  further  off, 
against  Bisliop  Taylor’s  famons  Dvetor  and  even  lifted  up  altogether  from  tho 
Dubitantivm^  which  latter  is  the  most  earth,  so  virtue  becomes  a  painful  disci- 
oxtonsive  and  valuable  work  of  casuistry  plino,  an  algebraic  purzie,  of  which  we  sen 
in  our  language,  a  vast  collection  of  rules  no  meaning,  but  to  the  rules  of  which  we 
and  cases,  designed  for  tho  guidance  of  cling  tenaciously,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
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at  length  evolve  Life  is  a  state  of  TImt  early  transformation  an<l  perver- 

1)robation,  not  of  entirety ;  the  guide  of  sion  of  Christianity,  which  is  known  as 
ife  is  not  pure  philosophy,  but  philosophy  !  Gnosticism,  had  endeavored  to  make 
tinctured  with  religions  influences.  The  |  peculation  account  for  the  origin  of  evil, 
conclusion  is  foregone,  tl»e  w'orld  no  [  This  attemjit,  which  was  the  great  central 
longer  needs  an  Aristotelian  painfulness  of  problem  of  all  the  Gnostic  appliances, 
thought  to  reach  it.  Again,  the  change  \  was  made  generally  either  by  a  monoism 
in  the  jK)iut  of  view  from  which  the  final  i  which  impaired  the  moral  perfection,  or 
cause  18  regarded,  involves  a  change  in  by  a  dualism  which  limited  the  omnipo- 
the  subject-matter.  The  inquiry  is  no  j  tence  of  God.  The  rejection  of  the  ortno- 
longer  into  the  phenomena  of  the  several  1  dox  exjilanation  of  the  permission  of  evil, 
virtues,  nor  into  tlie  nature  of  moral  vir-  j  (in  accordance  with  the  formula,  d  fij\ 
tue  itself ;  but  into  the  nature  of  the  ,  Kujkvov  alriov,)  the  denial  of  the  only  true 
moral  faculty,  the  power  by  which  right  |  origin  of  evil  in  the  aberration  of  the 
is  distingui^od  from  wrong.  If  happi- '  created  will,  drew  the  speculative  intellect 
ness  be  no  longer  attainable  on  earth  as  a  of  the  first  centuries  away  from  anthro- 
certain  effect  can.sed  by  virtuous  conduct,  ,  jK>logy  towards  theology,  in  the  most 
it  will  bo  no  more  needful  to  refine  uixm  j  limited  sense  of  the  word’ ;  and  the  dctcr- 
the  nature  of  that  universal  which  enters  mination  of  the  modes  of  the  sclf-mani- 
into  virtuous  acts,  as  virtuous;  but  if  |  festation  of  the  Divine  will  occupied  the 
right  be  still  attainable,  it  may  still  be  |  attention.  Several  systems  of  theories  on 
very  necessary  to  be  certain  of  the  nature  ;  this  point  meet  onr  eyes,  each  system  at- 
of  that  faculty  by  which  we  know  right  !  tended  by  its  corollary  of  moral  practice, 
from  wrong,  and  are  rendered  capable  of ,  If  the  Demiurge  was  regarded  as  express- 
moral  obligation  and  of  the  performance  '  ing  in  nature  and  history  the  designs  of 
of  duty.  Thus  ethic  assumes  a  psj'cholo-  ^  the  Supreme  Intellect,  strict  moral  obc- 
gical  complexion,  which  it  retains  until !  dience  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  a  regular 
the  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  moral  course  of  life,  was  the  product  of  the 
faculty  branches  out,  in  the  eighteenth  ;  speculative  creed.  If  the  Demiurge  were 
century,  into  an  inquiry  into  the  grotmd  j  regarded  as  in  opposition  to  the  Supremo 
of  moral  action,  whether  it  be  indeed  an  ,  Intellect,  or  as  an  independent  world- 
inward  principle  at  all,  or  utility  and  self- 1  making  spirit,  or  as,  at  best,  only  an  im- 
interest.  This  position  of  moral  philoso-  j  perfect  organ  of  the  NoSf,  there  followed 
phy  in  modern  times,  in  which  it  has  be-  a  total  avereion  from,  or  indifference  to, 
come  more  subjective  and  less  objective,  ,  the  laws  of  nature,  which  was  alternately 
more  psychological  and  less  philosophical,  develojxjd  into  asceticism,  or  into  a  tvild 
more  associated  with  the  religions,  and  abandonment  to  sensual  gi’atiflcations. 
less  with  the  metaphysical ;  tliis  change,  '  At  the  same  time,  even  with  tlie  orthodox, 
in  which  moral  philosophy  no  longer  |  Platouistic  forms  and  conceptions  became 
stands  by  itself  in  the  world,  either  as  '  the  vehicle  of  Christian  doctrine ;  and 
revealing  the  good  attainable  in  human  !  there  was,  from  the  time  of  Origen,  an 
action,  or  as  entering  in  the  metaphysical  '  increasing  danger  in  tlie  Eastern  Church, 
summum  bontim,  but  is  compelled  to  i  lest  the  symbol  should  hide  the  symboliz- 
bear  a  relation  with  religion,  with  Clirist-  ^  ed.  AV e  may  thus  mark  how  Christianity 
ianity,  and  to  bear  the  irresistible  pressure  |  continued  the  three  great  moral  directions 
of  revealed  truth  upon  its  philosophic  j  of  Stoicism,  Epicureanism,  and  Platon- 
forms ;  this  alteration  of  the  problems,  ism ;  and  that  this  morality  arose  from  a 
this  fresh  disposition  of  forces,  W’as  com- '  speculative  contom|>lation  of  the  evolution 
pelled  by  the  pre-mediieval  and  mediieval  of  the  Divine  will. 

theology,  which  had  embraced"  philosophy  Almost  contemporary  with  the  theology 
both  in  its  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  man-  of  the  East  is  the  anthropology  of  the 
ifestations,  and  incorporated  the  spirit  of  West,  in  its  Augustinian  and  l*elagian 
the  one  and  the  fonns  of  the  other  w’ith  developments.  The  inquiry  into  the 
Christianity  itself.  It  will  be  necessary,  ,  origin  of  evil  had  letl  to  jirofound  investi- 
in  a  few  words,  to  give  an  idea  of  this  gation  of  the  will  of  God,  and  to  the  es- 
historical  discipline,  to  which  ethic  had  tablishment  of  the  orthodoxy  that  evil 
been  subjected,  liefore  it  re&ppeared  in  .  arose  from  the  revolted  W’ill  of  the  crea- 
modern  times,  with  its  fresh  commence- !  tnre ;  that  it  was  creatural,  and  not  eternal. 
m«nt  and  profouudor  assooiatiouA.  i  This  position  opened  up  the  inquiry 
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into  the  nature  of  huiiuui  siu  and  gtiilt ; 
and  thU  ag:un  reholvcd  itaclf  into  the 
question  of  ilie  fico  will  of  man.  So  that, 
ns  theology  became  an  investigation  of 
the  will  of  God,  anthropology  became  nn 
investigation  of  the  will  of  mun ;  imd 
thus  tlio  true  spheres  of  the  uoiiccptiou  of 
will  or  active  iKiwer — the  Divine  and  the 
human — are  nllcd  up.  The  freedom  of 
the  will,  in  these  two  spheres— the  doc¬ 
trine's  of  necessity  and  ot  freedom — is  the 
pronounced  theological  and  ethical  topic 
of  discussion  in  the  Latin  age  of  llie 
Church.  Thou  follow's  the  inedituval  per¬ 
iod,  in  which  ethic  loses,  never  fully  to 
regain,  its  i>hUosop1iical  character,  und 
becomes  merged  in  casuistry — a  j)oriod  of 
which  T.aylor’s  Ductnr  J>ulnUintiHui^  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  is  the  latest  and  finest 
example :  a  period  in  which  Uie  argument 
from  final  causes  is  lost  iu  tlic  identitica- 
liou  of  mural  principles  with  their  efficient 
<'ausc,  the  will  and  nature  of  <]rod  ;  aud 
iu  wliich  othic,  eo  loug  div'orced  from 
metaphysics,  becomes  reunited  in  theo¬ 
logy,  not,  indeed,  to  the  ideal  world,  but 
to  the  peiwoual  aud  revealed  (iod.  It  is 
peculiar  to  this  jieriod  that  it  ,atloj)ted  the 
terminology  of  Aristotle  ;  but  reproduced 
it  with  a  slightly  altered  meuiiiug,  and 
with  the  associations,  or  context,  of  CdirLst- 
ian  theology,  not  of  metaphysics.  So  that 
ethical  philosophy  passes  into  the  hands 
of  the  modermiwuh  a  pliilo.sopliical  dross, 
the  same  in  texture  and  udornmeut  as  in 
the  day  when  philosophy  was  the  religion 
of  the  world,  but  dyed  iijcfface.ably  with 
the  colors  of  revelation,  having,  as  the 
standard  of  duty,  the  will  of  God,  and, 
as  the  motive  of  virtue,  the  hope  of  hea¬ 
ven. 

Killies  passed,  with  these  inevitable  mod¬ 
ifications,  into  the  vigorous  hands  of  such 
thinkers  as  Hobbes  and  Spinoza.  But 
the  object  of  these  men  was  political  or 
speculative ;  and,  though  they  produced 
a  highly  systematized  inor.ality,  we  have 
not  reached  iu  them  the  days  of  ethical 
science,  exclusively  so  call^.  Katln'r, 
ethic  witli  them  realized  its  ancient  fate, 
being  united  with  jKH'tical  or  meLaiibysical 
conceptiouB,  Hobbes  constructs  his  poli- 
tiad  Levutf/utn  upon  certain  moral  princi¬ 
ples  wliicb  do  not  appear  to  be  snob 
wicked  distortions  in  bis  system,  as  when 
taken  out  of  it  aud  examined  apart. 
Spinoza,  likewise,  in  the  fourth  aud  fifth 
]>ivrt8  of  Ids  Ethic*,  comes  to  the  same 
result  as  Hobbes,  namely,  that  self-love  is 


the  moral  principle  of  man  ;  but  he  comes 
to  tlie  same  result  by  a  totally  different 
route  ;  and  be  baa  eJidured  much  needless 
obloquy  from  the  many,  who  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  bis  eonclusiona,  without  knowing 
how  they  are  obtained.  With  the  same 
ultimate  expressional  ngreement,  nothing 
can  he  more  diametrical  t}i.*in  the  op{H)$i- 
tion  between  Hobbes  and  Spinoza.  Tlie 
restoration  of  ethics  to  its  place,  us  a  part 
of  metnpbysios,  in  such  a  thinker  as  >Spi- 
nozii,  is  a  phenotutma  worthy  of  notice ; 
esjK'oially  is  Ids  Ethics  worthy  to  be  con¬ 
trasted  w  ith  the  narrower,  falsely  practi¬ 
cal  systems  which  followed  it.  Ills  name 
is  to  be  conjoined  with  that  of  Leilmitz 
as  the  restorer  of  the  science  of  speculative 
morality.  Idie  works  of  such  men  enable 
us  to  state,  more  precisely  than  we  yet 
have  done,  the  relation  which  othic  bears 
to  nietaphypics.  Ktbic,  in  the  highest 
conception  of  its  essence,  is  the  evolvc- 
nicnt  and  aunouncemeut  of  the  laws  of 
metaphysics;  so  tluit  a  metaphysical 
princqJe  is  an  ethical  rule,  aud  an  ethical 
priuciplc  is  a  law'  iu  the  metaphysical 
world.  The  ethical  clement  is  that  w  hieh, 
iu  the  ineta[ihysieal  W'orld,  governs  the 
self-determination  of  real  being ;  aud,  in 
regard  to  us,  eii.ables  those  eternal  and 
immutable  objects  to  sustain  a  relation  to 
the  thinking  mind,  to  l^ecome  the  objects 
of  science,  to  be  know'ii,  to  project  a 
shadow’,  the  sidjective,  which  is  the  sha¬ 
dow  of  the  objective.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  import  of  the  I’latonic  doctrine, 
that  the  idea  of  the  good  is  the  chief  and 
soul  of  the  ideas ;  the  real  being  which 
enters  into  them,  and  constitutes  them 
idciis ;  just  as  they,  iu  their  gradation, 
enter  into  iiidividiud  things,  and  connect 
them  witli  science.  It  belongs  to  the 
metajfiiysical  world,  that  not  only  the 
self-determinations  of  real  being,  but  the 
selt-determining  process  also,  should  be 
eternal,  and  necessary,  and  unalterable : 
the  procession  is  etern^  ;  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  natures  in  one  Divine  effluence, 
without  change,  or  iuorease,  or  diminu¬ 
tion,  has  always  been  consummating;  the 
becoming  is  eternally  becoming.  This 
has  bi'en  expresseil  in  metaphysical  formu¬ 
laries,  as  in  the  Platouistic,  that  the  ideas 
are  eternal  numbers,  dyads,  triads,  etc., 
wliich  have  an  existence  independent  of 
the  unit,  and  yet  do  in  some  manner  par- 
take  of  it ;  the  unity  of  the  unit,  passing 
into  them,  loses  and  yet  reiUizes  itself,  in 
bestowing  upon  them  an  indivisible  unity 
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of  exiatonce.  It  has  not,  to  -  our  know-  great  inan  perocirea  a  trtith  for  one  fuo- 
U#<lg'*,  be**n  adequately  expressed  and  raent  so  intensely,  that  hja  \roi-d8  about  it 
carried  through  in  Christo  -  philosopiuc  are  pitched  extremely  high ;  and,  in  his 
fonnulic.  generous  momentary  enthusiasm,  he  may 

Tl»e  |>arlly  divulged  moral  system  of  seem  to  those  who  can  not  understand 
Spinoza  is  the  finest  part  of  his  work ;  the  this  peculiarity  o^cnius,  to  be  reckless 
least  repugnant  to  human  nature,  lie  is  and  inconsistent.  Yet  there  will  always  be 
compelled  in  this  part,  by  the  necessities  purpose  and  meaning  in  tliis,  provided  it 
of  language,  to  allow  his  definitions  to  be  connected,  as  it  alw.ays  will  be,  uith 
rest  in  abeyance:  his  meaning  is  still  to  some  practical  design  ;  for  we  take  it  that 
be  understood  as  being  suhjoet  to  his  do-  practicality,  a  desire  to  work  upon  the 
finitiuns,  luit  he  is  obliged  to  use  ktnguago  actual  lives  of  men,  is  the  instinct,  the 
more  popularly.  Ilia  “  utility  ”  is  not  plea-  raai'k,  and  the  calling  of  the  highest  gen- 
wu-aWo  sensation,  but  the  enlargement  of  ins.  On  the  other  hand,  your  smaller 
the  mental  and  liodily  capacities  of  man.  man  will  be  as  extreme  as  the  other,  but 
The  |>nssious,  bein^  an  extrinsic  force,  will  talk  bis  versatility,  inasmuch  as  his 
disturb  the  capacities,  and  render  the  capacity  for  receiving  truth  is  narrower ; 
mind  a  less  powerful  agent :  they  must  be  he  will  dogmatize  as  tiositively,  but  less 
overcome  by  him  who  w’ould  steadily  pur-  tentativcljr,  and  his  dogmatism  will  be 
sue  what  is  useful  to  himself  and  his  high-  bard  and  inflcxildcin  compai'isoii  with  the 
cst  good,  namely,  what  reason  points  out  more  impetuous  and  genial  teni|)cr  of 
as  the  best  raeniis  of  extending  his  capa-  the  otlicr;  it  will  Jack  redundance  and 
cities.  Now  nothing  is  absolutely  good,  graco;  it  will  be  worshiped  and  ex.altcd, 
Bays  Spinoza ;  and,  therefore,  the  virtuous  as  the  one  thing  which  til’s  the  vision  of 
man  will  seek  nothing  primarily  except  its  proposer ;  it  will  never  be  abandoned, 
knowledge,  and  the  highest  knowlodgo  is  It  may  be  that  the  hint  is  taken  from  the 
the  knowledge  of  God.  From  this  severe  greater  man  ;  it  may  be  that  the  Uicory 
intellectual  platform.  prooee<l  most  pro-  is  self-evolved  ;  but  the  differcncCiremains 
found  regulations  for  the  passions.  The  ineffjiceable  f  the  dogmatism  of  genius  ia 
more  adequate  the  kuowledge  which  we  enthusiasm,  the  dogmatism  of  the'' man 
attain  of  the  things  that  affect  us,  the  less  void  of  genius  is  system.  'VV’o  have  al- 
sliall  we  be  liable  to  be  overcome  by  the  ready  observed  how  the  metaphors  of 
pa.s8ioiis  which  they  excite.  Plvery  thing  Plato  became  the  system  of  suliscquent 
refers  ilself  eventually  to  the  idea  of  God.  thinkers;  in  the  same  way  do  wo  believe 
The  more  we  know  of  oiu'selves  and  our  that  the  complete  systematizing  of  moral^ 
passions,  the  more  shall  we  love  (xod ;  for  which  took  place  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
knowledge  leads  upwards  to  Gih],  and  the  seventeenth  .and  the  eighteenth  century, 
love  of  God  should  be  the  chief  emjiloy-  arose  from  a  misappropriatioH  of  the  oar- 
ment  of  the  mind.  The  knowledge  of  licr  and  bolder  thmkcrs  who  gave  a  new 
things  in  tlieiuselves  is  the  perfection  of  speculative  direction  to  ethics.  VTe  now 
human  nature ;  and  is  accompanied  with  arrive  at  the  history  of  the  modern  con- 
tlie  great(‘st  joy  and  oonteiitmeut ;  it  ueption  of  ethics  osa  science. 

Icails  to  alove  of  God  wlilcb  is  iiitelleotual,  The  object  -  matter  of  the  science  of 
and  fantastic,  and  eternal,  because  it  ethics  has  neon  conceived  of  in  two  way* 
springs  not  from  passions  tliat  perisli  with  — to  investigate  the  nature  of  virtue,  or 
the  body,  but  is  itself  a  part  of  tho  infiu-  to  lay  down  a  theory  of  moral  sentiments, 
ite  love  'with  which  God  iutelluctually  Tho  former  view  has  attractoil  the-  great- 
loves  himself.  In  this  love  to  God  our  cst  speculative  intellects  of  all  times; 
chief  felicity  consists,  tvhieh  is  not  the  while  tho  latte^  is  the  product  of  the  pe- 
rewiwd  of  virtue,  but  virtue  itself.  Nor  culiarly  modern  era  at  which  we  arc  ar- 
is  any  one  happy  because  he  has  overcome  riving.  This  conception  of  ethics  as  a 
the  passions ;  but  it  is  by  being  liappy ;  theory  of  moral  sentiments  may  bo  stib- 
that  is,  by  enjoying  tho  fullness  of  Divine  divided  into  three  main' brandies  of  in- 
lovo,  that  he  lias  become  capable  of  oveiTi  qiiiry,  according  as  we  regard  the  fiiculty 
coming  them.  i  by  which  w’c  discern  right  and  wrong,  the 

'  Wo  may  all  have  ol>aerve<l  the  delight  origin  of  our  ideas  of  right  or  wrong,  or 
taken  by  great  men,  both  iu  conversation  the  nature  of  right  and  wrong.  Tlieae 
and  in  writing,  in  flinging  forth  extreme  throe  branches  reSp6ctively  connect  ethics 
aasertioas — saying  desperalie  things.  A  with  psychology,  with  metaphysics,  au4 
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plctenc.ss  of  tlio  law  of  nature.  Here  ho 
IS  Ibllowcd  by  Law  and  Paloy,  as  well  an 
by  most  English  moralists  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  Hut  Paley  .adds  to  his 
dcHnitiou  of  virtue,  that  it  is  performed 
for  the  sake  of  the  future  enjoyment 
of  everlasting  hapidness,  which  is  a  fact 
gained  from  observation  of  human  natnre; 
while  Cumberland  only  very  sliubtly  ab 
Indes  to  a  future  life,  and  r<“8t8  his  argu¬ 
ment  upon  the  consemxenccs  of  virtue  and 
vice  in  the  present.  This  school,  upon  the 
whole,  is  a  compromise  between  the  de¬ 
sire  for  uniformity  and  rotundity  of  sys¬ 
tem,  which  is  innate  in  human  nature,  and 
simply  obwrvation  u|>on  the  facts  and 
motiv(>8  which  actually  influence  the  con¬ 
duct  of  mankind.  W  e  may  jierhaps  con¬ 
sider  Hutcheson  as  belonging  to  the  same 
school.  Hutcheson  adopted  the  principle 
of  general  benevolence  as  the  standard  of 
viitne,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing 
as  promoting  the  generid  good ;  but  by 
limiting  the  definition  of  the  good  to  liai>- 
pint*88  alone,  he  inctirred  the  censure  of 
Butler.  Ills  chief  importance  in  ethics, 
however,  arises  from  his  having  been  the 
first  to  give  a  ptxuioimced  significance  to 
the  doctnne  ot  the  moral  sense. 

In  France  the  way  was  paved  in  the 
seventeenth  century  for  that  extraor¬ 
dinary  application  of  analysis  to  morals, 
which  in  the  eighteenth  century  formed 
jiart  of  the  sensationalism  of  Condillac,  by 
the  important  controversy  between  Ft--' 
nelon  and  Bossuet,  as  to  the  objects  which 
a  Christi.an  moralist  ought  to  set  before 
him.  “Pure  love  to  God,  who  is  love,” 
Fenelon  exclaimed,  “  is  the  only  legiti¬ 
mate  object  of  the  htnnan  spirit.  Selfish¬ 
ness  is  an  unnatural  state  ;  no  selfish  aim, 
here  or  hereafter,  must  be  proposed  by 
the  follower  of  virtue.”  But  this  noble 
saying  was  loftier  tlian  the  age,  and 
haughtier  than  the  Gospel,  whicli  bolds 
out  to  virtue  the  reward  of  everlasting 
life.  And  when  Bos-suet,  in  reply,  declar¬ 
ed  Chnstian  morality  to  be  merely  selfish, 
his  tone  struck  with  greater  congeiii.-dity, 
and  was  ratified  by  the  feebly  remonstrant 
Pope.  Nothing  can  be  known  in  physics 
until  it  is  dissected ;  on  the  contniry,  in 
logic  and  its  kindred  sciences,  nothing  can 
be  known  unless  it  be  a  general  concep¬ 
tion.  Hire  was  the  crash  when  the  me¬ 
thod  of  physics  was  applied  to  the  mtnital 
sciences.  Every  generalization  immedi- 


with  ontology.  The  first,  or  psycholo- 1 
gical  branch,  has  been  the  most  ’iVuilful  ] 
of  crab-apples.  But  it  will  be  observed 
that  all  modern  systems  have  a  psycholo¬ 
gical  cast ;  and  it  is  this,  rather  than  a 
difference  of  object  matter,  which  distin- 
gubihes  them  from  the  system  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  in  which  the  point  of  view  is  more 
pbjective.* 

Tlie  career  of  moral  philosophy  as  a  se¬ 
parate  science  may  be  said  to  have  been 
begun  in  mo<lern  times  by  the  contempo¬ 
raneous  appearance  of  the  works  of  Cntn- 
bcrliind  and  of  Puffendorf,  the  founders 
of  the  KudannonisUc  school.  Cunil>er- 
land’s  Dc  I^egibu*  Natnrip  ])hqitisitio 
PhUosophica  was  published  in  1072,  .and 
in  the  .same  year  a{>pcarcd  the  more  ge¬ 
nerally  know’n  treatise  of  Puffendorf  on 
the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations.  This 
schpol  h.as  had  more  followers  than  .any 
other  in  England.  It  steers  a  middle 
course  between  tlie  Platonistic  theory  of 
innate  moral  ideas  suffieient  to  establish 
rfatural  law,  and  such  extreme  generaliza 
tions  as  those  of  Hobbes  and  Spinoza.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  new  mode  of  looking  at  moral 
questions,  and  its  peculiarity  consists  in 
being  neither  altogether  d  priori  nor  d 
posteriori.  The  fiindamental  proposition 
of  this  school  is,  “  the  pursuit  of  the  com¬ 
mon  good  of  all  rational  agents,  which 
tends  to  our  own  good  as  a  part  of  it.” 
Cumberland,  the  founder  of  the  school, 
thus  comprehensively  announced  the  ax¬ 
iom,  which  is  less  definitely  promulgated 
by  Puffendorf  under  the  name  of  “soci- 
ableness.”  The  “  common  good  of  na 
ture  ”  ol'  Cumberland  has  also  a  latitude 
greater  than  the  “  hapiuness”  and  “  pleas¬ 
urable  perception  ”  or  Paley  ;  and  Cum¬ 
berland,  moreover,  adds  the  will  of  a  Su¬ 
preme  Lawgiver  .as  essential  to  the  coin- 


*  Sir  James  Mackiuteiili  wjs;  “On  thes*  tlirce 
prlnciplon,  tlie  moml  sense,  tho  esseniial  liifTercnoe 
in  (inmaD  ncitious,  and  the  will  i)f  Qod,  is  built  tlie 
whole  edifice  uf  prsetioei  iikorality." 

(a.)  The  first  principle  is,  tliat  tbo  (roodness  or 
bediiers  of  moral  actiotm  is  dcurmined  by  some  Ih- 
culty  wH>'ln  ourMeWes,  indff>endetitljr  of  the  nature 
of  the  uctioDS,  whkJi  un  iieiUior  nor  bad,  ex- 
osp«  Hs  tested  by  thie  rriterion. 

(6.)  The  aeuiud  priiwiple  is,  that  the  quality  re- 
Kidrn  iu  niiirul  acts  tlieiiiscivex,  ir^e^p<;clive  of  any 
dcteriimiing  power  in  ilie  niorHl  agetit. 

(e.)  'Hie  third  j»riiieipie  is,  ilmt  the  moral  fitness 
of  iictions  is  lii  iwooriiaiioe  with  the  will  of  (rod. 
This  WHM  the  opiuKui  uf  £k>uraleis  Hccurdiiig  U>  whoiu 
the  principles  of  virtue  cumiuuu  to  all  niaiikind  are 
laws  of  tfie  Divine  Bring  uevtr  to  be  truiisgresaed 
With  imputiUt,.  (iVn.  Jfem.  i.  4.) 
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abject  -  matter  disappeared,  the  science  ] 
censed  to  exist.  Condillac,  and  after  him  1 
Ilelvetius,  said  at  once,  and  doffmatica3ly,  j 
that  the  feelings  and  fhcailties  of  preceding  ' 
philosophy  were  nothing  more  than  sem  ' 
sations ;  and  for  a  time  the  “  understand- . 
ing”  of  Leibnita,  the  “conscience”  ofj 
Buticr,  the  “  moral  reason  **  of  Clarke, 
\rere  alike  miahlo  to  rindicafe  to  them- ! 
selres  a  higher  origin.  SaOh  xras  the  thtb  ! 
of  a  philosophy  founded  rtpon  psychology ; 
such  was  the  last  stage  in  the  progress  of 
mdderP  psychological  philosophy.  The  ' 
mental  and  moral  (sciences  \yere  hi  ruins, ' 
until  it  should  please  their  destroyer,  that ' 
‘‘  model  of  French  philosophy,”  to  recon- ! 
struct  them.  This  nc  condescended  to  do 
at  length ;  btit  not  with  a  worthy  skepti- : 
cism,  (^doubt  of  man,  certainty  of  truth,)  i 
and  from  the  objective  wdc,  hut  with  an  ' 
unworthy  skepticism,  or  disbelief  in  real ! 
being  and  truth,  and  from  the  miserable  * 
basis  of  empirical  psychology.'*  If  crery  j 
representation  of  the  mind  is  no  more ; 
than  a  transformed  sensation,  self-love : 
will  be  the  origin  of  mental  and  moral ' 
science,  and  self-ex j>cdience  thfe  practical  * 
radrnllty  to  be  deduced  from  it.  This  | 
terrible  inference  was  boldly  drawn  by ; 
the  French  empiric  school ;  and  it  is  salu-  j 
tary  to  know  that  the  sword  of  Condillac  ; 
still  hangs  over  every  system  of  a  merely 
psychological  character.  This  philosophic 
skepticism,  this  immeasurable  use  of  phy¬ 
sical  .analogies  and  material  hypotheses, 
either  generated,  or  at  least  allied  itself 
with,  the  popular  skepticism  of  the  En- 
cyclopiedists  and  mr/awye-writers.  The 
deification  of  human  reason  followed 
strangely  enough  upon  the  degradation  of 
man  mto  a  creature  of  mere  sensation; 
with  a  tendency  to  unmitigated  selfish¬ 
ness.  It  was  as  though  human  reasom  j 
having  debased  itself  found  solace,  ana 
even  experienced  a  vile  pride,  in  subject¬ 
ing  every  thing  else  to  the  sam^  indignity. , 
Upon  a  national,  an  European  scale,  was  1 
repeated  the  history  of  the  evil  mind,  j 
which  has  corrupted  itself,  aild  exists  only 
to  infbet  the  innocent  with  the  poison  in ' 
which  it  lives.  ■  j 

Modem  philosophy,  in  the  hands  of 
Kant,  a8SQn>es  a  new  atid  altogether 
strange,  untried  position.  The  Itfey-hote 
to'  an  understanding  of  his  movement  of 
tlionght  is,  an  attempt  to  bring  the  infi¬ 
nite  within  range  of  human  cowipi’ehension 
by  means  of  the  hnni.'ui  will.  lie  thus 
made  the' attempt,  from  another  side,  in 
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which  snt'culation  had  already  so  fatajiy' 
fared.  He  saw  clearly  that  tne  specula¬ 
tive  intellect  could  never  grasp  the  infinite, 
by  reason  of  that  inherent  relation  to  time 
and  space  which  wo  have  just  indicated  j 
but  his  faith  in  human  capacity  remaineo, 
unshaken,  and  he  asked  himself  “  Can  not' 
thb'problem  be  solved  by  the  hitherto  un¬ 
tried  potem;y  of  the  Inimau  wiR?”  The 
Ptiactical  fteason  in  his  hands  was  to  un¬ 
dertake  what  the  Spcculativ9  Ueasou  had 
fiuled  to  acconipllsn,  to  expand  the  idea 
of  the  infinite  and  upcoiiditioned  into 
knowledge,  so  that  monal  philosoj)!))’, 
with  new'  meaning  and  destiny,  was  to 
supersede  sneculativo  philosophy.  That 
the  share  oi  ethics  in  speculation  could 
not  be  increased,  escaped  his  mind.  Kant’s 
real  use  to  the^wprld  lay  in  the  thorough 
refutation  of  sepsatibnairsni,  which  his 
Gritigrie  affbrded!'*]  He' discovers  a  truth, 
but,  when  he  attends  to  use  it,  falls  into 
an  aberration,'  in  this  resembling  the  grex 
philosophortim. 

To  recapitulate,  tlipn :  In  th^  history 
of  moral  pliilosopny  we  find,  in  ihc  fir.st 
place,  many 'important  truths  of  our  na¬ 
ture  set  forth  in  a  proiuinent  fqrm,  whilst 
all  attempts  to  systematize  these  truths 
fall  by  the  hands  of  one  another ;  and  we 
are  finally  left  with  the  conclusion  that 
moral  truth  can  never  be  erected  into  a 
science.  Every  attempt  at  its  scientific 
culture  seems  prejudged  to  failure.  The 
vpifrid  has  been  long  in  discovering  this ; 
and  Lucian’s  jest  against  the  philosophers 
is  a  fair  one,  when  he  describes  them  as 
wrangling  at  the  gates  of  Elysium,  and 
refusing  to  enter  until  they  have  deter¬ 
mined  the  nature  of  the  happiness  to  be 
enjoyed  therein.  For  assuredly  nothing 
can  be  more  unlike  the  life  of  the  universe 
than  the  attemjits  which  we  have  wdtness- 
od,  to  disintricate  the  principles  of  duty 
and  the  standard  of  moral  rectitude  from 
amidst  the  actual  human  life,  the  mystery 
of  the  human  will.  The  more  complete 
the  semblance  of  success,  the  less  its  real¬ 
ity.  Aristotle  alone  has  realized  for  others 
the  couditions  of  an  exact  science.  Yet 
he  has  only  been  able  to  effect  this  by 
cutting  it  loose  from  all  the  highest  inter¬ 
ests  of  human  thought!,  by  limiting  its 
scope  to  tlie  world  and  its  end  tp  politics, 
-ana  by  importing  its  formularies  from 
other  sciences.  ..  w 

Yet  although  moral  philosophy  is  in  one 
sense  a  fkilure,  it  is  not  so  in  every  sense 
That  inalienable  interest  attaches  to  it 
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which  bolonm  to  every  hnman  effort  to  '  in  liberal  t 
transcend  the  narrow  environmente  of  tlio  j  Aveary  of  rei 
life  of  every  day,  and  to  gain  some  insight  ^  jiroduciug  o 
into  the  great  realities  of  things.  AVe  ^  al  of  effort,  i 
watch  with  curiosity  the  manner  m  wliich  j  eratiou  afte: 
the  sam<i  problem  has  presented  itself  to  Wfiat  renu 
minds  of  the  most  opposite  organization  ;  of  each  ind 
and  although  the  systems  which  we  have  system  and 
noticed  fiuccessively  overthrow  one  an-  the  recorde 
other,  yet  at  the  root  of  each  of  them  |  we  have  w’it 
there  lies  some  fact  of  hntnan  nature  which  '  to  the  inimi 
we  Can  cjirry  away  with  us,  to  the  increase  to  different 
of  onr  self-respect,  or  at  least  onr  self-  gories  whi 
knowledge.  We  thank  Leibnitz  for  in-  amongst  m( 
forming  ns  that  we  have  an  nnderstannd-  creasing  inc 
ing  ;  we  owe  greater  thanks  to  Kant  for  would  laiu  i 
dividing  the  speculative  from  tlie  practical !  for  ourselve 
reason.  We  are  not  ungrateful  even  to  another,  as 
CondiHac,  when  we  learn  from  him  that  could  w'e  hi 
man  may  no  douht  fall  into  the  low  estate  an  increasin 
of  an  animal  merely  capable  of  sensation,  revelation  o 
and  expiring  in  unmitigated  selfishness.  virtue  is  thi 
The  eclectic  way  of  looking  at  the  sab-  promise  of 
ject  of  morals  Ts  nnquestion.ahly  ajiiongst  from  that  f 
the  characteristics  of  the  age.  The  hooks  the  highest 
now  written  upon  the  subject,  such,  for  son,  the  a] 
instance,  as  those  of  Bisho})  Hampden,  are  and  not  ot 
solely  eclectic.  The  subject  receives  acknowlodg 
much  attention,  and  au  ujipcrmost  place  ful  of  good 
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'The  actual  quantity  of  Mr.  Longfellow’s  1  should  imagine,  has  enjoyed  so  great  an 
writings,  considerable  as  it  is,  is  much  less  I  amount  of  publication.  We  meet  with 
than  might  be  supposed  from  the  number  [  his  works  every  where  and  in  every  form 
and  variety  of  editions  in  which  they  are  |  — in  complete  editions  on  the  counters  of 
to  he  met  with.  No  recent  poet,  wo  ^  the  regular  booksellers,  in  stacks  of  little 

— V- _ _ _ -  —  --  —  —  — . — ^ - I  shilling  volumes  inilway  hook-stalls, 

*  PottH*,  Bj  llsj.Br  W.  LoKorB.i.w.  Bogus.  •  and  in  gorgeously  bound  and  profusely 
18M.-  ,  .J,  .illustrated  volumes  on  di'awuig  -  room 

The  Sonyof  Oiava^.  By  H.  W.  Lo»oPEi4.oir,  j  tables.  He  is  uiKpiestiounhly  the  most 
/*.**®'‘  u,-  /  fT  ur  r  .Ml.--  »  popular  poet  of  the  day.  Country  news- 

^****  7  '  jiapcrs  habitually  adorn  their  columns  with 

r/i  0/  Milea  Standish  and  tther  Poena.  |  his  minor  pioc^  ;  young  ladies  sing  his_ 

By  H.  w.  Lo.Hurut.ow.  Kent  Sl  Co.  1808.  ;  pathetic  poems  at  the  piauo ;  and  lecturers 
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at  mecliaiiics’  inRtitntions  invariably  quote  [ 
his  moral  and  didactic  verses.  Not  only  | 
is  Mr.  Longfellow’s  popularity  eitmor-  i 
dinarily  great,  it  was  extraordinarily  rapid  ; 
also.  We  do  not  donbt  that  it  is  greater  | 
now  than  ever,  and  that  it  has  gone  on 
increasing  up  to  the  present  time;  but  we  j 
believe  that  very  soon  after  the  ap|>ear- 
ance  of  the  first  collection  of  his  works  it  | 
was  greater  than  that  of  any  contempor-  ! 
ary  poet.  He  took  the  public  ear  at  once  i 
and  immediately;  he  required  no  introduc- , 
tion  from  critics  and  reviewers ;  he  had  , 
not  to  convert  or  educate  his  audience,  ^ 
but  found  it  ready  and  resjionsive  from 
the  first.  I 

The  causes  of  this  rapid  and  remarka- ! 
ble  popularity  are  easily  traceable  in  Mr.  1 
Longfellow’s  poems,  especially  his  earlier  ' 
ones.  His  ineiits  certainly  do  not  consist  i 
in  any  imsginative  oiiginality.  The  mor-  j 
al  and  intellectual  quality  of  the  Fbioes  of  ^ 
tlie  Xigkt,  is  such  ns  appeals  to  the  sym- 1 
pathies,  and  falls  witliin  the  comprehen-  I 
sion,  of  every  reader.  They  are  written  ' 
from  what  may  be  called  every  body’s  [ 

[mint  of  view  ;  they  express,  always  neat- 
y,  sometimes  gmcefully,  and  now  and  ! 
then  beautifully,  what  nine  tenths  of  their  ' 
readers  think  and  feel  on  the  subject,  or  I 
rather  what  they  know  they  ought  to 
think  and  feel.  “  What  the  heart  of  the 
young  man  8.aid  to  the  psalmist,”  is  exact¬ 
ly  what  the  heart  of  every  good  and 
thoughtfiil  and  laudably  ambitions  young 
man  wouhl  s-ay  to  him.  Toe  footsteps  of 
Angels,  The  Reaper  and  the  Floteers, 
The  Light  of  iStars,  Midnight  Mass  for 
the  dying  Year,  merely  develop,  prettily 
and  tancifully,  common  ideas,  and  ideas, 
too,  suggested  in  their  entireness  by  the 
very  titles  of  these  poems.  So  intelligi¬ 
ble  and  unobjectionable  is  Mr.  Longfel¬ 
low’s  thought,  so  obvious  and  universally 
admitted  his  moral  tendency,  that  we  c.an 
quite  believe  what  we  have  heard,  that  i 
people  who  neither  understand  nor  care 
for  other  jioetry  buy  his  as  a  sort  of  thing 
that  “  deserves  cnof>nragement.” 

The  same  oommoii-placeness  of  intel¬ 
lectual  character  is  shown  in  those  of  Mr. 
Longfellow’s  poems  in  which  the  interest 
is  historical.  His  impressions  here  also 
are  those  which  ought  to  be  made  on 
“  any  well-constituted  mind.”  The  authoi' 
of  Eothen  says :  ”  If  one  might  Judge  of 
men’s  real  thoughts  by  their  writings,  it 
would  seem  that  there  are  people  wIh>  can 
visit  an  interesting  locality  and  follow  up 


continuously  the  exact  train  of  thooght 
that  ought  to  be  suggested  by  the  histori¬ 
cal  associations  of  the  place.  A  person 
of  this  sort  can  go  to  Athens,  ami  think 
of  nothing  Inter  flmn  the  a"e  of  Pericles ; 
can  live  with  the  Scipios  as  long  ns  he  re¬ 
mains  in  Rome ;  can  go  up  in  a  balloon, 
and  think  how  resplendently  in  former 
times  the  now  vacant  and  desolate  air  was 
peopled  with  angels,  1m>w  prettily  it  was 
crossed  at  intervals  by  the  rounds  of  Ja¬ 
cob’s  ladder.”  Mr.  Longfellow’s  trains  of 
thought  are  exactly  of  this  chanioter. 
This  is  how  he  moralizes  over  some  iSand 
of  the  Desert  in  an  Jlonr-glaes  ; 

”  How  many  weary  centuries  has  it  been 
About  those  deserts  blown  I 
How  many  strange  vicissittides  has  seen. 

How  many  histories  known  I 

“  Perhaps  the  camels  of  the  Ishnumlitc 
Trampled  and  passed  it  o'er. 

When  into  Egypt  from  the  patriarch’s  sight 
His  favorite  son  they  bore. 

“  Perhaps  the  feet  of  Moses,  burnt  and  bare, 
Crushed  it  beneath  their  tread  ; 

Or  Pharoab’s  flashing  wheels  into  the  air 
Scattered  it  as  they  sped ; 

“  Or  Mary,  with  the  Christ  of  Nazareth 
Held  close  in  her  careas, 

Whose  pilgrimage  of  hope  and  lore  and  faith 
illumed  the  wilderness; 

”  Or  anchorites  beneath  Engaddi's  palms. 
Pacing  the  Red  Sea  beach. 

And  singing  ‘slow  their  oM  Armenian  psalms 
In  half-articulate  speech  ; 

“  Or  caravan,  that  from  Russora’s  gate 
With  we.stward  steps  depart; 

Or  Mecca’s  pilgrims,  confident  of  Fate 
And  resolute  in  heart.” 

We  have  no  doubt  that  most  readers 
would  prefer  a  string  of  reflections  about 
the  past  such  as  the  above  to  a  poetical 
reproduction  of  the  past  like  Tennyson’s 
Sir  Galahad  or  St.  Agnes,  or  Browning’s 
The  Bishop  orders  his  Tomb  at  St.  Prax- 
ed^s  Church  or  In  a  Sjumish  Convent. 
These  latter  give  us  the  essential  spirit 
and  peculiar  features  of  the  psist — features 
unexpected  perhaps,  but  recognized  as 
true  as  soon  as  presented  ;  every  word  of 
Browning’s  about  the  middle  n^es  is,  as 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  observes,  “  vital,  right,  and 
profound.”  Mr.  Ixnigfellow  h.a.s  the  ab¬ 
stract  and  generalized  impressions  of  the 
past  which  every  one  derives  from  reading 
history  ;  and  where  he  endeavors  to  re- 
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produce  it,  he  gives  us  the  conventional 
idea  and  traditional  costume  of  the  period. 
Tlit  lidfry  of  Bruye$^  Nuretnbury,  and 
similar  poems,  are  merely  a  fluent  and 
musical  expression  of  thoughts  and  fancies 
which  would  at  oiico  occur  to  any  intelli¬ 
gent  visitor  of  those  famous  towns  with 
Murray’s  Hand-book  under  his  arm.  His 
iiu.agination  never  properly  throws  itself 
into  the  past ;  but  secs  it  through  the  haac 
of  distance,  and  so  catches  only  its  familiar 
and  general  outline  and  most  prominent 
features.  The  emperors  are  “  rough  and 
bold  the  iiurghers  “  brave  and  thrifty;” 
the  monks  “  merry  ”  or  “  holy  in  every 
case  the  regular  stock  epithet  embodying 
the  pHipular  idea.  Any  one  of  his  poems 
of  this  kind  will  illustrate  this.  Take  the 
opening  of  the  one  c.alled  llie  Emperor's 
liird's-Xest^  in  the  last  volume : 

“  Once  the  Emperor,  Charles  of  Spain, 

With  his  nearthy  grate  coiniuanders, 

I  forget  in  what  campaign, 

Long  besieged  through  mud  and  rain 
Some  old  frontier-town  of  Flanders. 

“Up  atul  down  the  dreary  camp, 

In  great  boots  of  Spanish  leather. 

Striding  with  a  measured  tramp. 

These  Hidalgos,”  etc. 

Kvery  one  must  feel  the  difterence  be¬ 
tween  these  stage  Spaniards,  made  up  out 
of  the  time-honored  theatrical  “  proper¬ 
ties,”  and  the  sort  of  picture  which  a  jioet 
possessed  of  true  reproductive  imagina¬ 
tion  would  liave  given  us.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  simple  incident  which  forms 
the  subject  of  the  piece  did  not  require, 
or  even  admit  of,  deeper  and  more  retined 
truthfulness  of  treatment  in  its  aceesso- 
ries :  but  that  Mr.  Longfellow  has  no  his¬ 
torical  insight,  is  proved  both  by  his  al¬ 
most  invariable  and  instinctive  choice  of 
such  subjects — stjbjects  in  which  the  in¬ 
terest  is  directly  moral  and  universal — 
and  by  his  failure  to  give  us  any  less 
generalized  and  more  characteristic  de¬ 
scription  in  the  one  or  two  poems  in  which 
it  is  called  for.  In  I'/ie  Courtship  of  Miles 
tStandish,  for  instance,  the  personages  of 
the  story  are  made  up  of  the  same  cheap 
and  ready  historical  material :  the  rugged 
and  religious  Puritan  captain,  “  clad  in 
doublet  and  hose  and  boots  of  Cordovan 
leather,”  who  is  introduced  “  striding,”  of 
course,  “  with  a  martial  air ;”  John  Alden, 

“ . his  friend  and  household  companion. 

Writing  with  diligent  speed  at  a  table  of  pine 
by  a  window, 

Fair-haired,  azure-cycd” — 
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a  sort  of  small  Cromwell  .and  Milton,  in 
fact — these,  and  the  “  Puritan  maiden, 
Priscill.a,”  are  all  lay-figures.  Mr.  Long¬ 
fellow’s  poems  of  this  chi.ss  always  remind 
us  of  the  lithographs  of  onr  old  halls  and 
castles  in  popular  “galleries  of  illustra¬ 
tion,”  in  which  two  or  three  well-known 
and  most  obvious  cliaracteristii*s  of  archi¬ 
tecture  and  costume  arc  seized  on  and 
brought  into  undue  relief  for  the  sake  of 
effect ;  the  oaken  rafters  are  more  m.assive, 
the  window-seats  deeper,  the  chimney- 
piece  more  prominent  and  more  elabo¬ 
rately  oarv#<l,  the  ladie.H  have  longer 
trains,  and  the  cavaliers’  hats  are  more 
slouched,  than  probably  they  ever  were  ; 
every  thing  is  intensely  “  of  the  period,” 
and  all  is  ad  captandum^  untruthful,  and 
superficial.  lie  has  a  vague  poetical  feel¬ 
ing  about  the  past,  rather  than  a  clear 
poetic  insight  into  it ;  not  what  the  p.ast 
was,  but  what  has  come  down  to  us  about 
it,  forms  the  subject  of  his  poems  : 

“  Old  legends  of  the  monkish  page. 
Traditions  of  the  saint  and  sage. 

Tales  that  have  the  rime  of  age. 

And  chronicles  of  eld.” 

The  frequent  occurrence  in  his  verses  of 
such  expressions  as  “  olden,”  “  eld,” 
“quaint,”  etc.,  are  sufficient  to  indicate 
his  position  in  this  respect. 

As  a  describer  of  nature,  Mr.  Longfel¬ 
low  holds  a  higher  place  than  as  an  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  life  of  man,  either  in  the 
present  or  the  past.  He  sees  further  into 
the  forest  than  into  the  crowd ;  and  his 
limited  range  of  experience  and  of  sym- 
jiathy  arc,  of  course,  not  so  directly  and 
paljiably  felt.  The  American  poets  are 
all,  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  comjiara- 
tively  strong  in  depicting  natural  scenery, 
while  deficient  in  thought  and  culture. 
Man,  with  his  passions  and  struggles  and 
perplexities,  plays  but  a  secondary  part  in 
their  writing® ;  ho  is  dw'arfed  and  subdued 
in  the  presence  of  the  vast  and  impress¬ 
ive  scenery  by  which  ho  is  surrounded. 
Bryant’s  }K>ems  are  mainly  addressed  to, 
or  concerned  with,  rivers,  woods,  water¬ 
falls,  and  mountains.  And  although  these 
things  do  not  occupy  quite  so  large  a 
share  of  Mr.  Longfellow’s  attention,  the 
space  that  they  do  fill  is  larger  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  human  interest  than  in  any 
English  poet.  In  the  latter — even  in 
Wordsworth,  in  whom  this  element  is 
larger  than  in  any  other  English  |)oe^ 
nature  is,  if  not  sulxirdinate,  subsidiary  to 
man ;  there  is  human  life,  though  it  be  but 
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a  solitary  figure  in  the  foreground :  in  the 
former,  the  center  of  human  mtcrest  is  often 
almost  lost  in  the  wildness  and  vastness  of 
the  natural  objects  amid  which  it  moves. 
To  the  latter,  nature  is  humanized,  so  to 
speak,  by  old  memories  and  associations ; 
to  the  ^nner  she  presents  the  aspect  of 
something  unfamiliar,  unexplored,  uncon¬ 
quered  and  independent.  Connected  with  I 


this  is  another  difference  between  the  two: 
in  the  poets  of  our  own  country  the  per- 
mouience  of  nature  is  contrasted  with  the 
transience  of  human  life  ;  in  the  American, 
her  extent  is  her  most  striking  aspect. 
No  doubt  the  latter  is  dwelt  on  in  many 
Englisli  {>oets,  but  in  none  is  it  so  uncon¬ 
sciously  and  yet  so  forcibly  conveyed  us  in 
I  the  fbllowiug  passage  from  Ecatujdine  : 


“  It  was  the  month  of  May.  Far  down  the  beautiftil  river, 

Past  the  Ohio  shore  and  past  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash, 

Into  the  golden  stream  of  the  broad  and  swift  Miasissippi, 

Floated  a  cumbrous  boat,  that  was  rowed  by  Acadian  boatmen. 

It  was  a  band  of  exile*:  a  raft,  as  it  were  from  the  shipwrecked 
Nation,  scattered  along  the  coast,  now  floating  together. 

Bound  by  the  bonds  of  a  conunon  belief  and  a  common  misfortune  ; 

Men,  and  women,  and  cliildren,  who,  guided  by  hope  or  by  hear-say. 

Sought  for  their  kith  and  their  kin  among  the  few-acred  farmers 
On  the  Acadian  coast,  and  the  prairies  of  fair  Opelousas. 

With  them  Evangeline  went,  and  her  guide  tlie  Father  Fclician. 

Onward  o'er  sunken  sands,  through  a  wilderness  somber  with  forests. 

Day  after  day  they  glided  adown  the  turbulent  river ; 

Night  after  night,  by  their  blazing  Arcs,  encamped  on  its  borders. 

Now  through  rushing  chutes,  among  green  islands,  where  plume-like 
Cotton-trees  nodded  their  shadowy  crests,  they  swept  witli  the  current, 

Then  emerged  into  broad  lagoons,  where  silvery  sand-bars 
lay  in  the  stream,  and  along  the  wimpling  waves  of  their  margin. 

Shining  with  snow-white  plume.s,  large  flocks  of  pelicans  waded. 

Level  the  landscape  grew,  and  along  the  Shores  of  the  river, 

.Shade<l  by  china-trees,  in  the  midst  of  luxuriant  gardens. 

Stood  the  hoases  of  planters,  with  negro-cabins  and  dove-cots. 

They  were  approaching  the  region  where  reigns  perpetual  summer, 

Where  through  the  golden  coast,  and  groves  of  orange  and  citron. 

Sweeps  witli  majestic  cimve  the  river  away  to  the  eastward. 

They  too  swerved  from  their  course ;  and,  entering  the  Bayou  of  Plaqucminc, 
Soon  were  lost  in  a  maze  of  sluggish  and  devious  %vaters. 

Which,  like  a  net-work  of  steel,  extended  in  every  direction. 

Over  their  heads  the  towering  and  tenebrous  bows  of  the  (^press 

Met  in  a  dusky  arch,  and  trailing  mosses  in  mid  air 

Waved  like  banners  that  hang  on  the  walls  of  ancient  cathedrals. 

Death-like  the  silence  seemed  and  unbroken,  save  by  the  herons 
Home  to  their  roosts  in  the  codar-trees  returning  at  sunset. 

Or  by  the  owl,  as  he  greeted  the  moon  with  demoniac  laughter. 

Lovely  the  moonlight  was  as  it  glanced  and  gleamed  on  the  water. 

Gleamed  on  the  columns  of  cypress  and  cedar,  sustaining  the  arches  ; 

Down  through  whose  broken  vaults  it  fell  as  through  chinks  in  a  ruin. 
l>ream-like,  and  indistinct,  and  strange  were  all  things  around  them ; 

And  o'er  tlieir  spirits  there  came  a  feeling  of  wonder  and  sadness — 

Strange  forebodings  of  ill,  unseen  and  that  can  not  be  compassed. 


Then  in  his  place,  at  the  prow  of  the  boat,  rose  one  of  the  oarsmen. 

And,  as  a  signal  sound,  if  others  like  them  peradventure 
Sailed  on  those  gloomy  and  midnight  streams,  blew  a  blast  on  his  bugle. 
Wild  tliroiigh  (he  dark  colonnades  and  corridors  leafy  the  blast  rang, 
Breaking  tlie  seal  of  silence,  and  giving  tongues  to  the  forest 
Soundleas  above  diem  the  banners  of  moss  just  stirred  to  tbe  music. 
Multitudinous  echoes  awoke  and  died  in  the  distance. 

Over  the  watery  floor,  and  beneath  tbe  reverberant  branches  ; 

But  not  a  voice  replied ;  no  answer  came  from  the  darkness ; 

And  when  the  echoes  had  ceased,  like  a  sense  of  pain  was  the  silence. 
Then  Evangeline  slept;  but  the  boatmen  rowed  through  the  midnight, 
Silent  at  times,  then  singing  familiar  Canadian  boat-songs, 

Saeh  as  ther  sang  of  old  on  their  own  Canadian  rivers. 

And  through  the  night  were  heard  the  mysterious  sounds  of  the  desert. 
Far  oS^  indistinct,  as  of  wave  or  wind  in  the  forest, 

Mixed  with  whoop  of  the  crane  and  the  roar  of  the  grim  alligator.” 
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It  is  scenory  of  this  vast  and  impressive 
kind  that  Mr.  Ix)nglellow  describes  best. 
He  has  a  true  eye  for  its  salient  features, 
though  his  sight  does  not  reach  much  he- 
yond  tiiese.  Ho  is  a  steady  and  truthful 
though  not  profound  or  minute  observer. 
Kxcept  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  grander 
natural  objects,  such  as  forests  and  the 
sea,  Mr.  Longfellow  describes  in  a  fresh 
ami  unaffected  way  not  only  what  would 
strike  every  spectator,  but  what  every 
spectator  would  lind  little  didiculty  in 
putting  into  words.  He  never  gives  os 
any  of  those  surprising  touches  which, 
like  the  scent  of  >lav  blossom,  place  us  at 
once  in  the  midst  of  long-forgotten  sights 
and  sounds,  with  all  their  indescribable 
associations.  He  takes  in  just  so  much  of 
a  landsca]>e  ns  harmonizes  with  the 
thought  or  feeling  hi  his  mind,  and  apart 
from  those  his  descriptions  have  compara¬ 
tively  little  value.  In  Tennyson,  and 
generally  in  poets  of  a  high  class,  the 
thought  and  meaning  of  the  poems  are 
more  profound  and  less  obvious ;  the  cor¬ 
responding  natural  scenery  is  less  con¬ 
sciously  selected,  and  therelbre  less  super¬ 
ficially  amirojiriate.  In  that  wonderful 
poem  in  In  Memoriam  beginning, 

“  Uisest  thou  thus,  dim  dawn,  again,’’ 

though  there  is  not  a  feature  in  the  stormy 
landscape  unrelated  to  the  mourning  mind 
which  looks  out  on  it,  the  correspondence 
is  less  complete  point  by  point,  and  the 
description,  simply  regarded  as  a  descriji- 
tion  of  a  certain  Jispect  of  the  outer  world, 
has  greater  power,  freedom,  and  truth. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  natural  scenery 
in  Mr.  Longfellow’s  jmems  is  merely  iUn^- 
fmfitVy  or  that  his  thought  is  merely  the 
reflection  of  the  natural  scenery ;  we 
iK'lieve  that  there  is  in  many  of  his  poems 
the  real  fusion  of  the  two  which  must  take 
place  in  the  mimls  of  all  genuine  {)oets, 
only  that  this  fusion  is  less  thorough  than 
in  the  case  of  Tennyson  and  some  other 
poets.  What  we  mean  will  perhaps  be 
made  more  clear  by  t.aking  an  instance  in 
which  Mr.  Longfellow  has  not  fulfilled 
this  condition,  llis  works  furnish  several 
examples,  but  we  take  the  following  as 
the  shortest : 

“  I  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air, 

It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where ; 

For,  so  swiftly  it  flew,  the  sight 

Could  not  follow  it  in  its  flight 


*'  I  breathed  a  song  into  the  air, 

It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where ; 

For  who  has  sight  so  keen  and  strong 
Tlmt  it  can  follow  the  flight  of  song  ? 

“  Long,  long  afterward,  in  an  oak 
I  found  the  arrow  still  unhroke ; 

.\nd  the  song,  from  beginning  to  end, 

I  found  again  in  the  heart  of  a  friend.” 

Every  one  feels  that  this  is  merely  a  con¬ 
scious  and  cold-blooded  following  out  of 
some  analogy  between  the  moral  and  the 
physical  worlds,  which  a  |X)et  of  greater 
power  would  have  condensed  into  a  word 
instead  of  expanding  into  several  verses. 
7'he  Rainy  Day^  Daylight  and  Moun~ 
lights  and  one  or  two  others,  are  manu¬ 
factured  precisely  after  the  same  pattern. 
If  he  had  not  produced  any  thing  better 
than  such  pretty  and  ingenious  toys,  he 
would  not  nave  deserved  the  name  of  a 
poet.  Tluat  he  has  evidently  a  taste  for 
such  things,  and  that  many  of  his  pieces 
in  their  construction  betray  marks  of  this 
mechanical  origin,  is  a  fault  so  grave,  that 
we  are  obliged,  in  order  to  forget  it,  to 
recall  the  genuine  poetry  which  he  writes 
in  his  liappicr  moments. 

In  consequence  of  the  defect  we  have 
endeavored  to  indicate,  Mr.  Longfellow  is 
less  successful  in  his  descriptions  of  natu¬ 
ral  scenery  in  those  poems  in  which  it  is 
introduced  in  combination  with  human 
thought  and  feeling,  than  in  those  in  which 
it  is  an  object  of  direct  contemplation. 
His  poetry  of  this  kind  has  been  called 
“  looking-glass  poetry and  as  regards 
the  clearness  and  literalness,  if  not  the 
minuteness,  with  which  it  gives  back  some 
aspects  of  nature,  the  expression  is  a  good 
one.  We  think  Mr.  Longfellow’s  happi¬ 
est  efforts  in  this  kind  arc  those  in  which 
he  describes  northern  or  wintry  scenery. 
One  of  his  best  touches  is  in  an  early  poem, 
M^oods  in  Winter  : 

“  Where,  from  their  frozen  urns,  mute  springs 
Pour  out  the  river’s  gradual  tide. 

Shrilly  the  skater's  iron  rings, 

And  voices  fill  the  woodland  side.” 

N one  of  Mr.  Longfellow’s  poems  show 
much  creative  or  dramatic  power  except 
Iliati'otha  ;  in  which  a  small  germ  of  In¬ 
dian  tradition  has  been  ex|)anded  into  an 
altogether  unique  story — a  strange  mix¬ 
ture  of  mythology,  romance,  ami  fable,  as 
unlike  all  other  poems  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  as  a  savage  in  his  war-paint  is 
unUke  all  civilised  peojdc,  bat  not  with- 
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out  some  vigorous  pictures  of  forest  life 
and  scenery,  and  a  certain  soft  and  noise¬ 
less  grace  like  that  of  the  people  it  de¬ 
scribes.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
original  of  all  the  author's  poems ;  and  it 
has  a  certain  humor  of  its  own — a  quality 
not  possessed  by  any  of  Mr.  Longfellow’s 
other  jjoem.s.  We  much  admire  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description  of  Hiawatha’s  victory 
over  the  ravens  and  capture  of  their  king  : 

“  Only  Kshgabgee,  tlie  leader, 

Kahgahgee  the  king  of  ravens, 

He  alone  was  spared  among  them 
As  a  hostage  for  his  people. 

With  his  prisoner-string  he  bound  him, 

I^ed  him  captive  to  his  wigwam. 

Tied  him  fast  with  cords  of  elm-bark 
To  the  ridge-pole  of  his  wigwam. 

“  *  Kahgahgee,  my  raven !’  said  he, 

‘  You  the  leader  of  the  robbers. 

You  the  plotter  of  this  mischief, 

The  contriver  of  this  outrage, 

I  will  keep  you,  I  will  hold  you 
As  a  hostage  for  your  people. 

As  a  pledge  of  good  behavior !’ 

“  And  he  left  him,  grim  and  sulky. 

Sitting  in  the  morning  sunshine 
On  the  summit  of  the  wigwam. 

Croaking  fiercely  his  displeasure. 

Flapping  his  great  sable  pinions. 

Vainly  struggling  for  his  freedom, 

VainI)'  calling  on  his  people!” 

Mr.  Longfellow  is  quite  unrivaled  when 
he  has  Indian  demigods,  be.avers,  stur¬ 
geons,  and  woodpeckers  for  bis  charac¬ 
ters  ;  and  we  think  he  succeeds  next  best 
where,  as  in  Evangeline,  the  characters 
are  about  half-way  between  the  “  Hia¬ 
watha  ”  jHJople  and  educated  English  or 
Americans  of  the  present  day.  His  poet¬ 
ical  faculty  is  well  adapted  for  the  narra¬ 
tion  of  some  simple  story  which  keeps  the 
even  tenor  of  its  way  among  the  pastoral 
occupations  and  fireside  incidents  of  a 
primitive  people :  and  such  have  been  the 
subjects  he  has  chosen  for  tw^o  of  his  long¬ 
est  poems,  Evangeline  and  Tfie  Courtahip 
of  Miles  Standish ;  of  which  the  earlier 
poem  is  in  our  opinion  far  better  than  the 
later  one.  Both  the  story  and  the  cha¬ 
racters  are  more  interesting,  the  scenery 
is  more  varied  and  more  richly  colored, 
and  the  later  poem  contains  no  incident 
nearly  as  good  as  the  passing  of  Evange¬ 
line  and  her  lover  close  by  each  other  in 
their  boats  without  either  being  aware  of 
it  Both  of  them  are  stories  from  the  an¬ 
nals  of  Mr.  Longfellow’s  own  land ;  luid 
with  these,  from  the  simpler  and  more 


elementary  character  of  the  events  record¬ 
ed  in  them,  he  is  less  incompetent  to  deal 
than  with  the  earlier  stages  of  European 
civilisation.  The  hexameter  meter  in 
w’hich  they  are  written  is  not  altogether 
unadapted  to  their  subject,  or  to  the 
fluent  garrulity  of  Mr.  Longfellow’s  nar¬ 
rative.  The  effect,  however,  of  these,  and 
of  all  other  English  hexameters,  with  w'hich 
w'c  are  acquainted,  soon  becomes  unpleas¬ 
ant.  They  lead  one  on  and  on,  but  with 
an  increasing  desire  to  stop.  They  seem 
necessarily  to  generate  standing  attributes 
and  stock  phrases.  When  a  writer  has 
struck  out  such  a  good  dac^lc-and-spon- 
dee  epithet  for  Priscilla  as  “  Puritan  maid¬ 
en,”  or  for  Hobomok  as  “friend  of  the 
white  man,”  we  must  make  up  our  minds 
to  its  sticking  to  them.  It  is  not  in  hu¬ 
man  nature  to  resort  to  the  gradus  with¬ 
out  absolute  necessity. 

In  intimating  that  a  certain  common¬ 
place  and  superficial  ch.aracter  belongs  to 
all  Mr.  Longfellow’s  poetry,  we  by  no 
means  imply  that  he  is  not  a  true  poet. 
Hi.s  mind  more  readily  and  naturally  and 
sufliciently  expresses  itself  in  poetical 
forms  than  "that  of  many  poets  whose 
productions  contain  elements  of  far  higher 
quality  ;  his  poems  are  more  harmonious, 
more  complete  as  specimens  of  the  art, 
than  theirs.  Indeed,  his  very  success  in 
what  he  aims  at  is  greatly  owing,  not  of 
course  to  bis  powers  being  limited,  but  to 
their  being  equally  limited  in  every  di¬ 
rection.  With  more  thought,  he  might 
have  been  acceptable  to  a  higher  class  of 
readers ;  but  he  would,  ro’teris  paribus, 
have  produced  poems  inferior,  as  poems, 
to  his  present  ones.  What  his  writings 
would  have  gained  in  originality  and 
power,  they  would  have  lost  in  symmetry 
and  completeness.  A  tithe  of  Browning’s 
psychological  subtlety,  or  Tennyson’s  rip¬ 
ened  wisdom,  wmuld  have  checked  Mr. 
Longfellow’s  facile  and  melodious  utter¬ 
ance  of  fallacious  commonplaces  and  pop¬ 
ular  half-truths ;  but  it  would  also  have 
deprived  us  of  many  graceful  fancies,  sal¬ 
utary  thoughts,  and  pretty  and  finished 
pictures.  The  easy  symbolism  in  which 
Mr.  Longfellow  delights,  would  not  have 
served  to  convey  thoughts  derived  from 
a  profounder  insight  and  a  wider  expe¬ 
rience,  or  emotions  of  a  more  refined  and 
complex  character ;  and  his  employment 
of  it  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  he 
is  not  one  of  those  who  have  become  w'ise 
by  “  deeply  drinking  in  the  soul  of  things.” 
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Yet  this  forms  the  grotind-work  of  many 
of  his  most  attractive  and  most  popular 
poems,  and  in  one  or  tw'o  eases  is  employ¬ 
ed  with  really  beantifnl  and  poetical  effect, 
as  in  his  recent  poem  of  77j(!  Tiro  Angela, 
in  which  he  has  transcended  his  usual 
limits  in  depth  of  feeling  and  force  of  ex¬ 
pression.  Mr.  Longfellow  has  much  gen¬ 
uine  religious  earnestness ;  and  this  has 
given  some  of  his  poems  on  slavery,  the 
hymn  for  his  brother’s  ordination,  .and  one 
or  two  others,  an  unusual  firmness  and  a 
fervency  of  tone.  The  following  little 

f)ocm,  simple  and  quiet  as  it  is,  is  in  a 
ligher  strain  than  almost  any  thing  he 
has  written : 

“  She  dwells  by  great  Kenhawa's  side. 

In  valleys  green  and  cool ; 

And  all  her  hope  and  all  her  pride 
Are  in  the  village-school. 

“  Her  soul,  like  the  transparent  air 
That  robes  the  bills  above, 

Though  not  of  earth,  encircles  there 
All  things  with  arms  of  love.  • 

**  And  thus  she  walks  among  her  girls 
With  praise  and  mild  rebuke; 

Sulnluing  e’en  rude  village  churls 
By  her  angelic  look. 

“  She  reads  to  them  at  eventide 
Of  One  who  came  to  save ; 

To  cast  the  captive’s  chains  aside, 

And  liberate  the  .slave. 

“  And  oft  the  blessed  time  foretells 
When  all  men  shall  be  free. 

And  musical  as  silver  bells 
Their  falling  chains  shall  be. 

“  And  following  her  beloved  Lord, 

In  decent  poverty, 

She  makes  her  life  one  sweet  record 
And  deed  of  charity. 

“  For  she  was  rich  ;  and  gave  up  all 
To  break  the  iron  bands 
Of  those  who  waited  in  her  hall, 

And  labored  in  her  lands. 

“  Long  since  beyond  the  southern  sea 
Tlieir  out-bound  sails  have  sped  ; 

While  she,  in  meek  humility, 

Now  earns  her  daily  bread. 

“  It  is  their  prayers,  which  never  cease. 

That  clothe  her  with  such  grace ; 

Their  blessing  is  the  light  of  peace 
That  shines  upon  her  face." 

It  is  in  little  poems  of  this  character  th.it 
Mr.  Longfellow  succeeds  best ;  and  his 
later  ones  show  a  groat  improvement  on 
the  Voieea  of  the  Night,  which  are  cha- 
racteriEed  by  great  immaturity  of  thought 


and  a  vein  of  very  juvenile  sentiment. 
7'he  TSoo  Angela,  already  alluded  to,  TTte 
Warden  of  the  Cint^e  Porta,  and  Victor 
Galbraith,  are  decidedly  superior  to  any 
of  his  earlier  productions.  The  first  three 
verses  of  the  second  of  those  are  a  great 
contrast  to  the  weak  prosaic  and  matter- 
of-fact  openings  of  which  Mr.  Longfellow 
is  so  fond,  such  as, 

“  This  is  the  place,  stand  still,  my  steed 

or, 

“In  .Mather's  Magnalia  Christi 
Of  the  old  colonial  time.” 


They  run  thus : 

“  A  mist  was  driving  down  the  British  Channel, 

The  day  was  just  begun. 

And  though  the  window-pane.s,  on  floor  and 
panel. 

Streamed  the  red  autumn  sun. 

“  It  glanced  on  flowing  flag  and  rippling  pen¬ 
non, 

.\nd  the  white  sails  of  ships; 

And  from  the  ftowning  rampart  the  black 
cannon 

Hailed  it  with  fecerish  lips. 


“  Sandwich  and  Komney,  Hastings,  Hithe,  and 
Dover 

Were  all  alert  that  day. 

To  see  the  French  war-steamers  speeding  over 
When  tlie  fog  cleared  away.’’ 


There  is  more  vigor  and  condensation  in 
these  lines  than  in  any  others  of  the  au¬ 
thor  which  we  remember.  We  should 
call  to  mind,  too,  in  order  to  appreciate 
adequately  the  historical  force  of  the  third 
verse,  that  a  French  invasion  was  gener¬ 
ally  dreaded,  if  not  expected  on  the  day 
of  the  Duke’s  death.  Generally,  we  think, 
Mr.  Longfellow  rises  with  a  really  gre.ai 
and  impressive  subject,  lie  has  scarcely 
the  materials  within  his  own  mind  for  fur 
nishing  forth  a  poem  ;  but  when  his  sym 
pathies  are  strongly  called  out  by  a  strik 
mg  character  or  event,  his  verees  are 
seldom  unw’orthy  of  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Longfellow’s  plays  have,  in  our 
opinion,  less  merit  even  than  his  longer 
poems.  He  has  no  dramatic  power;  and 
It  is  impossible  to  take  the  slightest  inter¬ 
est  in  the  colorless  and  unrc.al  personages 
of  The  Spanish  Student  and  The  Golden 
Legend.  There  are  occasional  descrip¬ 
tions  in  them  marked  by  a  certain  weak 
grace  and  delicacy  of  language ;  and  the 
venerable  traditions  of  the  playwright  as 
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to  the  duty  of  breaking  np  the  serious ' 
business  at  due  intervals  by  snatches  of 
song  and  that  peculiar  species  of  comic 
repartee  among  the  minor  characters 
which  makes  the  deepest  tragedy  an  in¬ 
tense  relief,  are  all  feithfully  observed. 
On  the  whole,  they  are  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  the  general  run  of  those  plays, 
one  or  more  of  which  so  many  clever  and 
cultivated  men  think  fit  in  their  lifetime 
to  ])ublish,  we  suppose  as  a  sacrifice  to 
oblivion. 

Of  Mr.  Longfellow’s  prose  works,  the 
best  known,  Hyperion,  has  little  contin¬ 
uous  interest ;  its  slender  thread  of  a 
love-story  being  altogether  lost  amid  the 
profuse  and  gaudy  descriptions  and  senti¬ 
mental  and  high-flown  musings.  Hava- 
nayh  is  decidedly  better ;  there  is  more ' 
story,  and  the  characters  of  Mr.  Churchill  i 
the  schoolmaster,  who  makes  no  progress  ' 
with  his  great  jx>em,  and  piiMles  his  wife  ' 
out  of  the  Sanscrit  arithmetic-book  in  the  j 
evenings  ;  of  Sally  Manchester ;  and  of  | 
the  mischievous  school-boy  “  Billy  Wil- ' 
merdings,”  who  promises  his  mother  that ' 
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if  she  will  forgive  him  he  will  “  experienw 
religion,”  are  drawn  with  a  quiet  humor 
one  would  scarcely  have  expected  from 
Mr.  Longfellow\  Kavanagh  is  altogether 
a  very  pleasant  and  freshly-colored  tale  of 
American  villnge-life,  with  its  primitive 
conditions,  its  transparent  and  amusing 
aflfectations,  its  homely  joys  and  sorrows. 
But  prose  fiction,  or  indeed  prose  or  fic¬ 
tion  of  any  kind,  is  not  Mr.  Longfellow’s 
forte.  He  is  a  bom  poet,  though  not  a 

Iioet  of  the  highest  rank  ;  and  his  strength 
ies  in  the  melodious  and  graceful  expres¬ 
sions  of  some 

“  Familiar  matter  of  to-day. 

Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain. 

That  has  been,  and  may  be  again.” 

■VVe  can  not  take  leave  of  Mr.  Ijong- 
fellow  without  saying  what  it  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  in  our  province  ns  critics  to  say,  but 
what  is  never  unfelt  in  forming  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  a  writer — that  his  readers  insen¬ 
sibly  acquire  from  his  w’ritings  a  very 
strong  regard  and  aftection  for  their 
author. 


From  Tttaa. 

PHASES  OF  LUNATIC  LIFE;  OR,  LOVE  AND  RETRIBUTION. 

THE  SOMNAMBULIST.* 


**  Taui  li  no  flock,  bowerer  watched  and  tended, 
But  one  dead  lamb  if  there ; 

There  if  no  flrefide,  howfoe'er  defended. 

But  haa  one  racant  chair.” 


“Elopement  in  high  life.  Great  ex¬ 
citement  has  been  caused  in  certain  circles 
of  the  aristocracy,  by  the  flight  of  a  lady 
long  distinguished  for  her  eccentricities 
and  beauty,  with  a  well-known  gallant 
captain.  As  the  latter  was,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  already  under  a  matrimonial  en- 

*  The  namea  in  the  following  narrative  are,  for 
obvioua  reasons,  fletitioua. 


gagement  in  another  quarter,  more  than 
one  disagreeable  conseq|uence  is  likely  to 
result.”  How'  much  misery  is  occasional¬ 
ly  thus  briefly  summed  up  in  the  paragraph 
of  a  newspaper !  To  explain  how  I  was 
interested  in  the  above,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  that  I  should  acquaint  my  reader 
with  a  few  preliminary  details.  It  was 
about  three  months  previously  that  I  had 
met  in  towm  my  old  and  highly  esteemed 
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friend,  General  Faulkner.  I  had  known  ! 
Ilia  ohildren  from  infiuicy,  and  he  mention¬ 
ed  his  daughter  Sybil  with  all  a  father’s 
pride,  adding,  with  a  half-sigh,  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  her  approaching  marriage  with 
a  Captain  Daracott,  “  Not,  Doctor,  that 
the  connection  is  not  all  we  could  desire  ; 
but  she  is  my  only  daughter,  and  so  like 
what  her  mother  was  when  I  first  saw 
her.”  His  eyes  grew  very  bright  as  he  I 
said  this. 

“  Come,  come,”  I  said,  striving  to  ward 
off  the  regrets  I  saw  stealing  over  him. 

“  It  is  but  the  way  of  the  world,  and  we 
old  fellows  must  "ive  into  it.  Harried  as 
well  as  unmarried,  she  is  still  your  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  not  one  either  likely  to  make  you 
forget  it.”  The  day  after  this  conversation, 

1  met  General  Faulkner  and  his  daughter 
among  the  equestrians  in  the  Park.  She 
had,  as  a  child,  given  promise  of  unusmal 
loveliness,  and  was  now  a  very  exquisite 
girl,  with  the  chiseled  features,  lithe, 
slender  limbs,  and  sunny  gol«len-hHed  hair, 
which  best  fulfill  the  artistic  ideal  of  the 
old  Greek  beauty.  Hy  her  side  rode  a 
rather  handsome  man,  and  there  was  a 
marked  in  his  manner,  which 

sufficiently  denoted  the  lover  for  me  to 
im.agine  that  he  was  no  other  than  the 
Captain  Daracott  alluded  to  by  the  (gen¬ 
eral.  The  happy  girl  kissed  her  hand  to 
me  with  that  sort  of  brilliant  rippling 
smile  which  is  born  of  the  fleeting  heart- 
joy  of  love.  About  three  weeks  from  this 
time  1  missed  an  apjKnntment  on  business, 
and  followed  my  friend  to  St.  .Tames’ The¬ 
ater,  where  I  knew  my  best  chance  lay  of 
meeting  with  him.  Rachel  was  playing 
that  evening,  and  I  was  soon  standing  fas¬ 
cinated  by  her  wonderful  delineation  of 
madness  in  Adrienne  Leconrrenr.  I  am 
afraid  my  readers  will  accuse  me  of  carry¬ 
ing  the  shop  about  with  me.  But  I  own 
to  it.  I  felt  all  my  professional  enthusiasm 
enlisted  when  I  saw  the  accuracy  and 
faithfulness  of  her  acting,  and  felt  how  it 
w.as  verified  by  the  memory  of  my  own 
observation  and  experience.  So  promi¬ 
nent  was  it  even  to  uninitiated  eyes,  that 
a  thousand  hearts  thiilled  together  as 
they  listened  to  her  words;  and  when 
this  happens,  wc  may  take  for  granted 
that  that  which  is  then  rehearsed  has  many 
times  before  been  done,  suffered,  or  en¬ 
dured  in  hospital,  mad-house,  or  dungeon. 
It  has  been  said  (I  am  not  aware  whether 
truthfully)  that  Madamoisclle  Rachel  used 
to  frequent  the  hospitals  and  prisons  for  | 


the  purpose  of  watching  the  dying,  espe¬ 
cially  wlieu  these  happened  to  be  notorious 
profligates,  or  great  criminals;  and  that 
while  the  passing  bell  tolled  for  les  agoni- 
sants,  she  would  study  them  silently  and 
attentively  for  hours,  and  then  return 
home  and  enact  the  part  with  such  terri¬ 
ble  vividness,  that  her  attendants  would 
stand  panic-stricken.  However  this  may 
I  be,  the  power  she  possessed  of  displaying 
I  the  peculiar  look  of  hallucination  oommon 
to  ])atients  subject  to  spectral  illusions* 
will  not  easily  bo  forgotten  when  once 
seen.  It  was  a  wonderful  performance, 
and  when  this  gifted  woman  died,  ques¬ 
tionless  one  of  our  greatest  artistes  passed 
away  from  us. 

In  one  of  the  luxurious  shelters  of  this 
theater  sat  as  singularly  beautiful  a  woman 
as  is  often  seen.  I  used  the  word  sat,  but 
she  rather  lay,  or  crouched  among  the 
dark  crimson  cushions.  I  have  justly 
called  her  beauty  singular,  for  it  was  of 
that  order  which  dazzled,  fascinated,  and 
repelled,  like  that  of  a  snake.  Her  atti¬ 
tude  was  one  of  ])rofound  and  indolent 
nonchalance^  ])ut  her  large  glittering  cruel 
eyes  darted  every  where ;  in  truth  she 
looked  all  eyes,  like  the  fabled  Basilisk. 

,  There  were  standing  near  me  a  group  ot 
’  gentlemen,  and  the  following  remarks  fell 
;  on  my  ear :  “  Who  is  that  beautiful  crea¬ 
ture  ?”  asked  a  dark-haired  impetuous-look¬ 
ing  young  fellow.  “  Which  ?”  replied  a 
caustic  looking  man,  about  five-and-thirty, 
who  had  apparently  lived  his  life  pretty 
well.  '^\\Q  lorgfiettes  in  requisition. 
“That,”  in  a  tone  of  marked  empha.sis,  “oh ! 
that  is  ‘  La  Donna  Mobile,''  at  least  so 
she  is  called.”  “  Well,  but  who,  or  what 
is  she  “  Why,  it  is  Mrs.  Haveril,  not 
quite  xinknown  to  fame.  Her  husband, 
George  Haveril,  married  her  when  she 
had  lots  of  money,  and  ho  had  nothing  but 
his  Derby-book,  and  a  very  badly  made- 
up  book  it  was  too.  They  did  not  hit  it 
I  on  together  somehow,  so  he  went  to  Rus¬ 
sia,  on  a  diplomatic  mission ;  and  he  is 

*  Of  spectral  delusions  there  are  difTerences  to  be 
noted  in  the  causes,  though  not  so  much  in  their  ef¬ 
fects.  One  lunatic  will  spend  hours  haranguing  im¬ 
aginary  individuals,  or  answering  inaudible  voices. 
Another  will  mistake  you  for  an  enemy,  and  attack 
you  violently.  In  the  first  case  he  has  probably 
morbid  sensations  which  produce  spectral  illusions. 

\  while  in  the  other  he  has  lost  the  power  of  distin- 
'  guishing  and  atteuditig  to  that  which  really  sur¬ 
rounds  him.  In  either  case,  comparison  is  loot,  so 
that  the  two  different  causes  produce  nearly  the  same 
result. —  Vide  Co.vollt. 
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very  careful  of  bis  wife's  bealtb,  so  he  lefl  |  greatest  liight  of  subtle  and  multiplied 
her  in  England  where  she  amuses  herself  j  crimes,  have  been  fair-haired ;  as,  for  in- 
joHmenV*  “  She  is  a  lovely  woman,  how-  j  stance,  Cajsar  Borgia  ;  the  Marchioness  of 
ever,”  said  the  young  man,  emphatically,  j  Brinvilliers.  Some  ten  years  ago  I  first 
“  Very,  and  an  affectionate  creature  too,”  I  beheld  Mrs.  Ilaveril,  and  she  tlien 
returned  the  other,  sarcastically,  “tliough  |  struck  my  imagination  as  personifying  the 
her  manners  are  cold  and  rather  against  i  Xauria,  which  poor  Keats  immortaliz- 
her  at  times.”  “Could  youintroduce  me  ?”  |  ed  ;  and  as  she  looked  then,  so  she  looked 
“  I  could,  but  I  won’t  have  your  innocent  j  now.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  was  not 
blood  on  my  bead,  young  Elton.”  “  I  will  j  young ;  she  seemed  not  a  day  older  at 
procure  the  introduction  if  it  is  ever  so  ,  twenty-eight.  She  was  very  beautiful,  a 
difficult.”  “  It  is  not  difficult  at  all ;  they  ;  little  frail,  and  a  little  fiided,  when  she 
say  there  is  no  game  too  high  or  too  low  first  appeared  at  nineteen  as  the  some- 
for  her,  so  that  you  would  have  an  exceed-  wdiat  ill-used  young  wife  of  a  notorious 
ingly  good  chance  among  the  herd.  Her  roue  ;  years  after,  her  beauty  was  undim- 
talent  for  ruining  young  ones  is  immense.”  '  ined,  and  her  health  matchless.  With 
“  Is  that  Daracott  with  her  ?”  demanded  a  nerves  of  that  steelly  Jiiiesne  which  are  of- 
third.  “  Yes,  I  think  so,  tliough  he  keeps  ten  the  most  terrible  weapons  of  ashame- 
rather  in  the  back-ground.  I  suppose  the  ■  less  woman,  she  bad  too  little  heart  and 
Faulkners  are  here.”  “Well,  they  say  too  jierfect  a  physical  organization  ever 
everv  one  knows  his  own  business  best ;  to  bo  ill-humored.  I  8uppo.se  she  never 
but  if  I  were  old  Faulkner,  I  should  think  knew'  what  shame,  remorse,  grief,  or  ill- 
twice  about  Daracott  before  I  let  him  |  ness  was.  She  had  all  the  beauty,  sagaci- 
walk  off  with  my  daughter.”  “  Oh  !  Dara-  j  ty,  cruelty,  and  I'erve  of  a  demon  ;  and 
cott  can  take  care  of  himself  if  ever  a  fel-  j  was  always  to  me  a  physiological  and  psy- 
low  could,  even  with  !Mrs.  Ilaveril.”  “  My  ,  chological  marvel.  It  so  happened  that 
dear  fellow,  that  remark  shows  your  im- .  I  saw  her  again  that  evening,  for,  as  I 
mense  ignorance  of  the  sex.  No  man  is  i  stood  talking  to  the  Faulkners  in  the 
safe  where  a  woman  is  concerned.  They  crush-room,  she  entered  leaning  on  the 
are  the  natural  enemies  of  men,  and  our  arm  of  Captain  Daracott,  and  I  had  leisure 
life  is  one  long  struggle  to  get  the  better  to  obseiwe  the  latter  more  minutely.  He 
of  them.”  “Then  you  won’t  introduce  was  undoubtedly  a  handsome  man,  but 
me?”  said  the  first  speaker.  “No;  I  tell  that  was  iu  my  opinion  diminished  by  his 
you  once  for  all,  Elton,  you  had  better  be  large  heavy  brown  eyes,  which  had  in 
dragged  in  any  mire  than  in  that  w’onian’s  their  formation  one  ])eculiarity  common 
train.”  A  move  follow'ed,  and  I  heard  no  to  the  brute  species.  The  colored  part  of 
more.  I  knew  that  it  was  all  quite  true.  ■  the  ball  was  of  unduly'  large  proportions; 
I  did  not  live  in  the  gay  w’orld  to  w'hich  '  and  the  white  of  the  eye  was  nearly  invis- 
these  men  belonged,  but  it  hardly  needed  ible,  which  imparted  an  animal  and  almost 
that  to  be  aware  of  Mrs.  Haveril’s  mis- ,  ferocious  expression ;  and  the  dilating  and 
deeds.  Already  unhappiness,  caused  by  7nobile  pupils  betrayed  the  man  who  could 
her  arts,  had  been  brought  under  my  no- ;  dare  much,  but  would  “tremble  as  he 
tioe  professionally,  and  far  more  was  in  I  dared.”  On  seeing  the  Faulkners  he  hes- 
store.  There  are  some  men  of  whom  un- ,  itated  for  an  instant,  and  then  hastily  re- 
questionably  it  may  be  said,  it  were  good  signed  Mrs.  Ilaveril  to  another  gentleman, 
for  those  men  that  they  had  never  been  ,  and  advanced  to  Sybil  Faulkner.  The 
born ;  and  keen  observers  of  society  will  lady  cast  one  calmly  scrutinizing  glance 
.also  bo  found,  w'ho  think  of  some  women  |  from  beneath  her  drooping  eyelids,  and 
that  not  only  had  it  been  good  for  them- 1  passed  on  ;  but  I  felt  that  very  impassibili- 
selves  never  to  have  been  born,  but  good  ,  ty  of  demeanor  to  be  dangerous.  The 
also  for  human  beings  in  general.  An-  General  seemed  ill-pleased.  However, 
other  remark  I  may  also  m^e :  it  is  gen-  Daracott  escorted  them  to  the  carriage, 
erally  understood  that  when  a  woman  is  and  so  we  parted.  Shortly  after  this, 
wicked,  her  w’ickedness  infinitely  tran- ,  Daracott’s  attention  to  Mrs.  Ilaveril  be- 
scends  that  common  to  men ;  and  it  is  on  ;  came  a  matter  of  notoriety,  and  hints  of 
a  like  principle,  that  though  the  more  sc- ,  his  profligacy  in  other  respects  having 
rious  crimes  are  usually  committed  by  the  reached  the  General’s  ears,  some  very 
dark-luured  bilious  type  of  temperament, '  painful  scenes  resulted,  and  a  partial  es- 
the  criminals  who  have  attained  to  the  i  trangement  followed.  Then,  I  believe,  on 
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Daracott’.i  representation  he  was  agjun  ;  mental  disease,  where,  in  the  first  stage, 
suffered  to  assume  the  character  of  a  lov-  1  time  lost  is  far  more  precious  than  jewels  ; 


er.  One  night  he  liad  called  at  the  house 
]>revious  to  his  escorting  them  to  a  ball, 
and  had  behaved  in  his  usual  manner ;  he 
left  them,  only,  he  stated,  to  rejoin  them. 
They  saw  no  more  of  him,  for  he  set  out 
within  a  couple  of  hours  with  Mrs.  Ilaveril 
for  Italy ;  and  the  announcement  at  the 
head  of  this  tale  appeared  in  the  evening  pa¬ 
pers.  The  Honorable  (ieorge  Ilaveril  was 
m  Russia,  and  apparently  oared  little  about 
his  wife’s  proceedings,  (ireneral  Faulkner 
was  an  aged  man,  and  his  only  son  a  mere 
boy,  so  that  there  was  in  one  sense  no  one 
to  resent  all  this,  even  had  Captain  Dara- 
cott  been  where  he  could  have  been  found. 
I  was  at  that  time  for  some  weeks  tma- 
voidably  in  the  country ;  but  I  learnt  from 
inquiries  that  Miss  Faulkner  had  l>ohavcd 
with  spirit  and  dignity,  that  slie  had  nei¬ 
ther  shunned  nor  souglit  society,  nor  be¬ 
trayed  by  an  altered  demeanor  what  the 
inner  struggle  might  bo  ;  that  on  one  oc¬ 
casion,  when  compelled  by  some  indiscreet 
allusion,  she  had  mentioned  him  with  calm 
pity.  Hefore  I  was  again  in  town  the  sea¬ 
son  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  among 
the  earliest  to  leave  were  the  Faulkners, 
who  returned  to  their  roinantic  seat, 

Strathsay  Castle,  in  the  glen  of - , 

which  lay  among  the  Scotch  hills  of 

- ;  and  then  there  was  a  pause  of 

some  few  weeks  in  my  intelligence  respect¬ 
ing  their  welfare.  Hefore  two  months 
had  elapsed,  I  received  the  following  letter 
in  the  well-known  hand  of  the  General : 

“  Mv  Dear  Doctor  :  I  am  seriously  uneasy 
respecting  the  health  of  my  dear  child,  liatcr 
events  ”  (and  here  the  letter  was  blurred  as 
though  an  old  man’s  tears  had  fallen  on  it) 
“  have  severely  tried  it  Could  you  manage  a 
few  days’  absence  from  your  engagements  ? 
My  carriage  shall  meet  the  up-train  at - sta¬ 

tion.  It  will  be  as  well  to  say  nothing  of  the 
object  of  your  visit  My  dear  doctor,  believe 
me  yours, 

“  Christ.  Herbert  Faulkner.” 

It  was  a  noble,  large  hand-writing,  but 
a  little  tremulous  in  some  passage.s.  I 
lost  as  little  time  as  possible  in  carrying 
his  wishes  into  effect,  musing  meantime 
on  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  letter. 
How  is  it  that  in  pestilence,  fever,  or  any 
other  scourge  of  the  human  race,  the  phy¬ 
sician  is  sent  for  without  disguise,  and  the 
case  at  once  committed  to  a  professional 
hand  ?  Hut  in  the  dread  and  mysterious  ' 


'  where  medical  treatment  is  valuable  al¬ 
most  in  jiroportion  as  it  is  early ;  where 
'  the  most  unreserved  confidence  to  the 
;  medical  man  is  dictated  by  prudence,  and 
the  utmost  candor  of  friends  and  relatives 
'  is  essential  to  his  forming  a  correct  diag- 
'  nosis,  then  a  fatal  repugnance  often  exists 
to  making  the  necessary  statements,  and 
a  childish  irresolution  in  submitting  to 
'  the  appropriate  remedies.  The  name  of 
!  it  must  not  be  mentioned,  the  visit  mu.st 
be  disguised,  the  questions  arc  to  be  se¬ 
cret.  You  may  name  almost  any  vice  as 
inherent  in  a  family  Avith  less  risk  of 
offense  than  the  increasing  plague  and 
dread  heirloom  of  insanity.  I  always  feel, 
in  cases  such  as  these,  like  a  detective  of¬ 
ficer  ;  and  however  much  the  relatives 
may  flatter  themselves  that  their  motive 
is  unknown,  I  never  knew  an  instance 
'  where  the  patient  failed  instinctively  to 
penetrate  the  true  object  of  my  visit. 

'  Ferhaps  the  suspicious  temper,  so  often 
a  premonitory  symptom,  assists  their  fac¬ 
ulties  in  this  respect.  From  the  very  ab- 
•  sence  in  General  Faulkner’s  letter  of  all 
mention  of  the  nature  of  the  malady  which 
caused  his  solicitude,  I  felt  sure  that  it 
was  mental,  and  that  he  Avould  not  even 
state  to  himself  to  what  his  fears  tended. 
That  night  I  ensconced  myself  in  the 
train  for  the  North,  and  at  break  of  day 
awoke  in  York,  We  all  know^the  un¬ 
comfortable,  chilled,  unwashed  feeling  of 
that  waking.  A  cup  of  hot  coffee  was 
soon  procured,  and  little  boys  patrolled 
as  usual :  Times  ;  Bell's  Life  ;  Morning 
Hiser  ;  Manchester  Times,  (of  yesterday  ;) 
Jane  Byre,  cheap  edition  ;  Don  Juan, 

I  complete,  for  five-pence.  My  vis-d-vis,  a 
placid-looking  youth,  purchased  a  copy  of 
;  the  latter,  and,  leaning  back,  devoted 
himself  diligently  to  its  perusal.  It  is  a 
book  that  young  men  affect,  and  women 
deny ;  and  yet  Avhat  more  severe  lesson 
could  a  man  of  twenty-three  read  than 
that  tale  told  by  an  experienced  and  un- 
hajipy  voluptuary  of  human  passion ;  of 
its  fast-fleeting  ecstasy,  its  brief  duration  ; 
how  imjiotent  any  one  is  to  prolong  its 
existence,  to  prevent  sorrow  from  follow¬ 
ing  it,  or  shame  from  mingling  with  it ! 

It  Avas  nearly  tAvo  o’clock  before  I 
reached  the  little  station  indicated  in  my 
instructions,  and  then  a  long  and  some¬ 
what  dreary  ride  of  upAvards  of  three 
hours  was  still  before  me,  through  a  rather 
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uninhabited  tract  of  country.  Autumn 
was  fast  fading  into  winter,  tlie  green 
fern* leaves  were  dyeing  into  orange- 
brown,  and  the  purple  pink  of  the  heather 
had  withered  into  a  faded  yellow ;  a?id 
its  peculiar  wild  scent  was  brought  on  the 
wind,  and  then  was  wafted  away  by  the 
same  restless  elment.  We  crossed  a  moor 
where  a  gibbet  still  remained  to  tell  of 
past  days,  and  the  chains  clanked  with 
each  gust.  TIk'h  we  descended  into  a 
valley,  and,  for  some  miles,  our  route  ran 
along  by  the  course  of  a  mountain  torrent. 
A  ponderous  mountain  reared  itself  over 
the  glen,  composed  of  a  multitude  of 
broad  steps  laid  in  strata ;  the  rough  sides 
glistened  with  the  waters  which  fell  over 
them  from  above.  Here  and  there  glit¬ 
tered  a  mass  of  white  crystallised  quartz, 
and  behind  that  a  deep  narrow  cleft  in 
the  mountain  made  a  background  of  dark¬ 
ness.  At  length  the  night  began  to  close 
in.  We  |>as8ed  a  long  belt  of  dark  fir- 
trees,  and  1  was  not  sorry  when  a  sudden 
turn  revealed  the  welcome  sight  of  the 
lighted  windows  of  Strathsay  Castle.  I 
was  received  by  General  Faulkner  and 
his  son  B.asil ;  the  latter,  I  think,  as  noble- 
looking  a  lad  as  I  ever  beheld.  His  slight, 
tall,  but  sinewy  well-knit  body ;  the  spir¬ 
ited  yet  affectionate  expression  of  the 
face ;  the  fearless  glance,  and  almost  girl¬ 
ish  sweetness  of  his  smile,  made  him  such 
a  stripling  as  his  father  might  well  look 
on  witl\  pride.  Rugby,  Eton,  and  Har¬ 
row,  thank  God !  own  many  a  hundred 
such  as  he  ;  and  I  never  see  them  without 
an  inward  prayer,  that  their  manhood’s 
‘work  may  prove  equal  to  their  boyhootl’s 
promise. 

Sybil  did  not  make  her  appearance 
until  dinner  was  announced,  when  she 
welcomed  me  kindly,  though  in  aw'earied 
and  abstracted  manner.  I  was  prepared, 
perhaj)s,  for  a  greater  change  than  w'as  at 
first  perceptible,  though  one  difference  I 
noticed  directly.  She  sat  among  us  quiet 
and  abstracted.  She  had  forgotten  all  her 
wiles  and  caressing  ways  that  used  to 
make  her  so  charming ;  they  had  failed 
her  w'hen  she  most  needed  their  aid ;  and 
she  had  no  heart  for  them  now.  Her 
eves  looked  heavy  with  unshed  tears,  and 
t^  dark  lines  beneath  them  told  of  miser¬ 
able  thoughts  and  sleepless  nights.  She 
performed  the  duty  of  hostess  mechanic¬ 
ally  and  drearily.  There  was  no  alacrity 
in  her  movements  or  enjoyment  in  her 
actions,  and  there  was  evident  a  look  of 


undefined  pain  as  though  some  vague  yet 
distressing  w’eight  oppressed  her.  A 
French  author  has  said  that  a  woman’s 
life  h.as  three  epochs:  *‘La  premiere  est 
consacree  ii  comprendre ;  la  sc'conde,  a 
eprouver  ;  la  troisieme,  a  regretter and 
the  life  of  Sybil  seemed  destined  to  be 
filled  early  and  sa<lly  by  the  last.  The 
first  shock  was  undoubtedly  that  to  the 
affections,  when  the  poor  girl  discovered 
how  useles.sly  she  had  expended  the  best 
treasure  a  woman  can  give,  and  how 
powerless  it  was  to  retain  all  she  most 
cared  for;  then  came  the  second,  and 
more  deadly  blow — the  discovery  of  the 
worthlessness  of  the  loved  one ;  of  the 
poorness  and  meanness  of  his  character. 
A  love  that  has  always  Ix'en  one-sided  and 
unrequited,  can  never  sutter  this  full  ago¬ 
ny,  and  a  love  snatched  from  us  by  death 
sleeps  apart  from  our  every-day  thoughts, 
invested  with  a  halo  of  purity  and  holi¬ 
ness.  It  has  passed  away  from  the  mate¬ 
rial  w'orld,  and  exists  only  in  the  “  grand 
and  shadowy  realms  of  dreams and  that 
sorrow  is  hardly  felt  as  pain.  Rut  in  a 
case  like  Sybil’s,  there  is  no  consolation  of 
the  kind  ;  it  is  one  bitter,  miserable  mor¬ 
tification  ;  and  it  is  many  a  long  day  be¬ 
fore  the  poor  sufferer  can  say,  along  with 
indignant  friends  and  relatives,  ”  It  is 
well  wo  have  been  severed,”  and  that  so 
bad  a  nature  stands  detected.  Almost  ns 
soon  as  dessert  was  placed  on  the  table. 
Miss  Faulkner  left  the  room,  and,  while 
we  sat  over  our  wine,  the  (ieneral  began, 
evidently  with  considerable  effort,  to  tell 
me  the  state  of  things  which  had  caused 
him  to  summon  me.  Young  Ra.sil  drank 
no  wine,  and  once  or  twice  rose  as  though 
to  quit  the  room,  and  then  after  hover¬ 
ing  about  in  an  irresolute  manner,  return¬ 
ed  to  his  chair.  I  could  have  wished  ho 
had  left  us,  for  in  this  painful  recital  there 
w'ould,  I  knew,  be  much  to  sadden  and 
irritate  a  young  heart ;  and  I  dare  say  I 
expressed  my  wish  in  my  manner,  but 
there  w’as  no  resisting  the  anxious  plead¬ 
ing  glance  which  I  received  in  return,  so 
the  boy  sat  down  w'ith  us  again.  The 
General  proceeded  to  state  that  of  which 
the  reader  is  already  in  possession,  con¬ 
cerning  the  disastrous  termination  of 
Sybil’s  attachment  to  Captain  Daracott — 
the  apparent  success  with  which  she  had 
struggled  against  her  sorrow — and  her 
demeanor  up  to  the  time  she  left  town. 
Rut  here,  it  would  appear,  began  the  vis¬ 
ible  failure  of  those  efforts.  When  unkind 
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eyes  criticising  tongues  no  longer  I  “  It  seems  to  have  increased,  then, 
surrounded  her,  and  the  raise  excitement !  steadily  from  the  commencement  ?”  “  It 

of  dissipation  ceased  to  exist,  then  came  i  has,  indeed.  Doctor.”  “  Did  you  observe 
the  steady  hack-current  of  reaction.  Like  '  ivhether,  the  day  after  her  first  attack, 
a  noble  horse  pushed  beyond  its  strength,  |  there  was  anjr  nervous  tremor  in  her  man- 
whose  spirit  overtaxed  its  physical  power, '  ner,  or  lassitude  in  her  appearance?” 
so  had  she  in  the  end  succumbed.  First, '  “  The  last  was  very  visible :  but  I  don’t 
lassitude  and  wearinesa  fell  on  her,  and  remember  noticing  the  first ;  did  you, 
the  struggles  to  appear  cheerful  had  pro-  Basil  ?”  “  No,  father,”  returned  the  boy, 
duced  on  her  n.aturally  highly  sensitive  sadly.  “  I  must  sec  a  little  for  myself, 
fnaine  a  morbid  exaltation  of  the  nervous  |  my  dear  General,  before  I  can  venture  to 
system.  “How,  1  can  not  account,”  he  judge.  And  now,  B.asil,  I  should  recom- 
added,  “  but  my  daughter  has  become  a  mend  bed  for  you.  You  must  not  let 
confirmed  sleep-walker.”  “  How  long  is  your  anxiety  tor  this  single  symptom 
it  since  you  have  discovered  this  ?”  weigh  on  you  too  much.  Remember,  I 
“About  six  or  eight  weeks  since.”  “And  see  more  of  these  things  than  you  do. 
how  often  has  it  happened,  and  who  dis-  They  are  often  merciful  warnings  of  n.a- 
covered  it  ?”  “  Why,  Basil  was  disturb- :  ture  to  attest  that  it  is  sutfering,  and 

cd  one  night  from  his  sleep  by  horrible  must  bo  tended  and  cared  for.  Go,  my 
screams.  He  left  his  room  and  procee<le<l,  dear  lad,  to  bed.”  Basil  left  us;  M'o  lit 
guided  by  the  sound,  towards  the  hall,  opr  segars,  and  the  General,  apparently 
Sybil  was  there  in  only  her  night-dress,  i  relieved  by  my  last  words,  turned  the 
and  her  maid  stood  by  her.  The  latter '  conversation  on  Captain  Damcott,  the 
had  heard  a  noise,  missed  her  young  mis-  worthless  author  of  all  this  misery.  He 
tress,  and  found  her  on  the  stairs.  Then  spoke  of  him  with  bitter  scorn  ami  indig¬ 
being  much  frightened,  she  took  hold  of'  nation,  and  it  evidently  required  the  Te¬ 
ller,  calling  her  by  her  name.  On  this  |  membrance  that  he  was  a  Christian  gen- 
Sybil  fell  into  such  a  paroxysm  of  terror,  tleman,  as  well  as  a  soldier,  to  keep  his 
that  she  uttered  loud  cries.  She  .appear- 1  anger  down.  “  Uj)  to  the  last.  Doctor, 
ed  neither  asleep  nor  perfectly  awake,  the  scoundrel  kept  up  appearances.  Only 
though  her  eyes  were  open.  After  some  |  the  night  before,  he  brought  her  a  splen- 
time  she  grew  calmer,  and  became  aware  did  bouquet  of  double  violets,  w’hich  she 
of  her  situation,  and  allowed  herself  to  be  was  actually  wearing  when  the  news  was 
conducted  back  to  her  sleeping-room.  ■  broken  to  her.”  (I  remembered  that  I  h.ad 
Three  nights  after,  she  w'andered  out  noticed  some  violets  on  her  table,  but  I 
about  one  in  the  morning  on  the  law'n  in  made  no  remark.)  He  proceeded:  “I 
front  of  these  windows  ;  and  there,  owing,  1  seem  to  see  her  now  as  she  turned  white 
perhaps,  to  the  Avet  and  cold  of  the  grass  |  and  faint,  and  then  fell  like  a  crushed 
on  her  naked  feet,  she  awoke,  and  return-  flower  to  the  earth.”  After  a  little  more 
ed  of  her  own  accord.  The  next  week  w’e  *  convers.ation,  (ireneral  Faulkner  retired 
again  found  her  proceeding  down  stairs  for  the  night.  I  went  unto  my  oAvn  room 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  since  then  |  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  some  papers 
it  has  occurred  three  or  four  times  every  i  that  I  wished  to  finish  in  the  library.  As 

week,  and  on  one  occasion  twice  in  the  [ - — - —  - 

same  night.”  *  I  narily  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  susceptibility  to 

_  _  * _  I  stimuli ;  and  this  ansesthesia,  or  loss  of  sensation,  is 

i  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  sleep  and  con- 
*  Somnambulism  has  been  well  dedned  as  :  centration  of  the  patient  in  the  dream  which  he  is 
“dreaming  carried  to  a  pathological  extent.”  Child-  i  acting.  Tlie  senses  of  smell  and  taste  appear  dor- 
hood  and  old  age  seem  exempt  from  it,  while  a  deli-  mant,  or  are  sometimes  altered,  so  that  water  is 
cate  nervous  system  and  imaginative  disposition  taken  for  wine,  or  vice  versa.  ( Vide  Feuchtersleben.) 
predispose  to  it,  It  often  occurs,  almost  regularly,  |  They  hear  sound  very  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all;  the 
and  then  alter  a  time  some  alteration  in  the  pursuits  speech  is  alow,  but  d^inct  In  less  entire  sleep,  the 
and  circumstances  of  tlie  patient  takes  place,  and  speech  is  incoherent,  or  undistinguishable.  I  have 
the  attacks  cease  as  mysteriously  as  they  began,  known  somnambulists  enter  perfectly  into  converaa- 
At  other  times  it  precedes  disease  chiefly  of  a  tion  with  by-standers,  and,  in  the  next  fit,  they  will 
nervous  or  pnroxysmal  character,  and,  in  some  .  remember  what  they  did  or  said  in  the  preceding 
rarer  cases,  has  proved  the  harbinger  of  insanity,  one,  though  unable  to  do  so  in  the  waking  state. 
The  general  features  of  somnambulism  are  too  well  Animals  appear  partially  subject  to  somuambulism ; 
known  to  need  a  lengthy  description.  The  eyes  and  I  think  Buflbn  certifies  tliat  niglitingales  dream, 
may  be  either  aliut  or  open,  but  the  pupil  does  not  and  their  visions  have  the  complexion  of  their  cha- 
contract  or  dilate  with  exposure  to  light,  and  ordi- 1  racter,  for  they  hum  their  airs  with  a  low  voice. 
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I  passed  Sybil's  door  I  saw  something  dark 
outside,  like  a  bundle  of  rugs.  I  bent  down 
to  examine  it  with  my  light.  It  was  young 
Basil,  wrapped  in  plaid  and  cloak,  a  silent 
seutry  at  his  sister’s  door.  He  was  sleep¬ 
ing  soundly,  poor  boy.  I  wondered  whe¬ 
ther  Sybil  knew  of  that  dumb  watchful 
tenderness.  I  remained  in  the  library  for 
two  hours,  and  then  proceeded  by  another 
staircase  to  my  sleeping-apartment,  fear¬ 
ing  to  disturb  B.asiL  All  the  house  seem¬ 
ed  silent  as  the  grave.  J  ust  before  I  en¬ 
tered — indeed,  as  I  had  my  hand  on  the 
handle  of  the  door — a  sound,  like  a  sigh, 
seemed  to  pass  by  my  ears.  I  listened 
attentively,  and  then  heard  distinctly  that 
light  rustling  noise,  as  of  a  woman’s  dress 
as  she  descends  stairs.  I  turned  the  cor¬ 
ner,  and  leant  over  the  principal  staircase, 
holding  my  candle  well  forward  as  I  did 
so.  I  saw  a  figure,  attired  in  white,  glid¬ 
ing  rapidly  down  :  when  I  say  gliding,*  I 
mean  that  she  progressed  with  extreme 
swifiness,  and  yet  not  in  the  measured 
manner  of  ordinary  walking.  I  hurried 
instantly  down  the  other  wsiy,  so  as  to 
encounter  her  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
It  was,  as  I  expected,  Sybil  Faulkner. 
Her  eyes  closed,  and  her  beautiful  color¬ 
less  features  fixed  in  a  sort  of  ghastly  ri¬ 
gidity.  In  her  hand  she  held  firmly  an  tin- 
tiylUed  candle.  As  she  cros.sed  the  hall  I 
walked  by  her  side,  and  noticed  then  the 
excessive  peculiarity  of  her  movements. 
She  never  placed  her  heels  on  the  ground, 
but  rested  exclusively  on  her  toes ;  and 
her  lips  were  set  in  a  very  singular  man¬ 
ner.  As  she  passed  into  the  middle  of  the 
drawing-room  I  observed  how  dexterous- 
iy  she  avoided  the  chairs  and  other  ob¬ 
stacles  in  her  way.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  explain  the  unerring  skill  with  which 
somnambulists,  when  their  eyes  are  clos¬ 
ed,  or  the  sense  of  seeing  evidently  a.sleep, 
will  still  avoid  striking  against  furniture, 
etc.,  unless  we  suppose  with  Ileid  and 
Humboldt,  “  that  the  nerves  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  sensible  atmosphere  by  which  they 
feel  beyond  themselves.”  She  advanced 
to  the  table,  lifted  the  violets  out  of  the 
w’ater,  appeared  to  smell  at  them,  and  re¬ 
placed  them  ;  she  then  put  the  candle  on 
the  table,  opened  her  desk,  pressed  a  se¬ 
cret  spring,  lifted  up  one  of  the  leaves, 
and  seemed  to  be  searching  for  letters. 
The  candle  was  at  that  moment  so  placed, 
that,  bad  it  been  lighted,  which  it  was 
not,  the  light  could  not  have  fallen  on  the 
inside  of  the  desk.  She  took  it  up,  plao- 
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ed  two  books  beneath  it,  so  that  it  was 
rightly  elevated  for  seeing.  I  held  mine 
close  to  her  eyes,  and  gently  raised  the 
lids ;  the  eyes  were  utterly  without  ex¬ 
pression,  the  pupils  dilated,  and  not  con¬ 
tracting  with  the  light.  The  lids  remain¬ 
ed  open,  and  she  looked  like  some  beau¬ 
tiful  cat.aleptio.  She  fumbled  over  the 
letters,  and  then  closed  the  desk  with  a 
deep  sigh.  While  standing  by  her, 
watching  her  with  the  most  profound  in¬ 
terest,  I  caught  a  glim{>se  of  a  white  hor¬ 
ror-stricken  liico  in  the  doorway.  It  was 
Basil  with  his  cloak  over  his  shoulder.  I 
know  th.at  if  ho  startled  her,  the  shock 
might  1)6  irreparable  ;  so  I  hastily  signed 
to  keep  silence,  and,  repeating  her  ow'ii 
name  in  a  low  voice,  I  tried  to  lead  her 
away.  At  first  she  appeared  reluctant ; 
but  soon  allowed  herself  to  be  led  by  the 
hand.  Basil  and  I  conducted  her  to  her 
room ;  for  the  lad  hml  the  tenderness  and 
gentleness  of  a  w’oman  with  his  sister. 
She  placed  herself  in  bed,  heaving  a  deep 
sigh  .as  she  lay  back,  as  though  a  pent-up 
heart  sought  thus  to  relieve  itself.  I  fast¬ 
ened  the  windows  with  a  contrivance  of 
my  own,  looked  the  outer  door,  saw 
Basil  safely  into  his  room  ;  and  then  went 
to  my  own  bed,  in  a  very  thoughtful 
frame  of  mind. 

The  next  morning  Sybil  came  down, 
tired  and  unrefreshed  in  ai)pcarance.  W e 
seemed  unanimously  silent  on  the  subject 
of  last  night’s  incident.  I  persuaded  her 
to  ride  with  me,  and  I  had  then  an  oj)por- 
tunity  of  distinctly  observing  the  shat¬ 
tered  state  of  her  nerves.  Formerly  an 
intrepid  and  graceful  horsewoman,  she 
now  mounted  with  visible  reiiugnance, 
and  the  slightest  quickening  or  our  pace 
seemed  to  terrify  her.  In  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  she  turned  to  me  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  real  distress,  and  proposed 
walking  by  the  side  of  her  horse  ;  but  this 
I  would  not  permit.  She  shed  one  or 
two  tears  at  my  apparent  unkindnest ;  but 
after  a  few  efforts  to  engage  her  attention 
on  other  subjects,  I  fortunately  succeeded. 
She  forgot,  or  appeared  to  forget,  her 
fears,  and  before  we  returned,  her  spirits 
were  excessively  high.  As  we  rode  into 
the  avenue,  she  said:  “Then  you  do  not 
think  I  have  really  lost  my  nerve.  Doc¬ 
tor  i*  You  think  I  shall  ride  as  w'ell  sis 
ever,  do  you  not?”  “I  do,  indeed, 
Sybil.  You  have  been  a  good  deal  shaken ; 
and,  as  with  all  delicately-organized  per¬ 
sons,  it  tells  on  your  nert'os  first.”  “  I 
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am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so, Doctor;  uneasy,  though  ho  tried  to  appear  calm, 
for  it  grieved  papa  so,  the  last  time  I  rode  “  My  poor  cliild  !  What  do  you  advise, 
with  him,  I  could  hardly  keep  from  cry-  Doctor  ?  ”  “  Change  of  scene  ;  she  must 

ing  the  whole  way,  I  was  so  frightened,  leave  home  and  friends  for  a  time,  Gen- 
It  mortified  me  sadly.  I  only  wonder  eral,  and  all  that  can  remind  her  of  her 
dear  papa  was  not  angry  ;  he  is  a  soldier,  grief.  You  must  administer  the  tonic  of 
you  know,  and  can  not  bear  any  thing  like  separation  and  novelty.  Her  past  ia 
cowardice — even  in  a  Avoman.”  That  pain  ;  her  present  is  overshadowed  by  its 
evening  I  joined  Miss  Fatilkner  early  in  misery  ;  her  future  is  to  her  mind  without 
the  drawing-room;  there  was  a  vase  on  hope.  We  must  make  her  forget  the 
her  little  table  containing  another  fresh  pa.st ;  gla<lden  tlie  present ;  and  supply  her 
bunch  of  hot-house  violets.  I  wondered  with  a  hope  and  wish  for  the  future.  Per- 
Avho  had  renewed  them,  and  by  these  was  feet  and  entire  separation  from  all  present 
placed  a  vacant  chair.  I  sat  down,  and,  a-ssociations  is  my  first  prescription.”  “  I 
while  we  talked,  watched  her  closely,  j  can  not  consent  to  that.  Doctor.  My 
She  gave  mo  the  idea  of  being  in  a  state  I  darling  Sybil  away  from  her  home  in  her 
of  ex]>ectation ;  and  1  had  an  undefinable  present  state  of  mind !  I  am  convinced 
idea  that  there  was  some  thought  con-  j  that  such  a  severe  measure  could  do  no 
nected  with  this  chair.  On  some  pretense  '  good  ;  repose  and  rest  surely  would  bo 
I  took  po8ses.sion  of  it ;  and  observed  im-  j  better.”  “  I  can  not  agree  with  you,  Gen- 
mediatcly  that  she  was  annoyed  by  it.  eral,  I  am  sorry  to  say.”  A  pause  ensued. 
She  rose  abruptly,  went  to  the  window,  |  “  What  is  it  you  apprehend  ?”  I  almost 
and  looked  out  earnestly  into  the  dark-  i  hesitated  to  say ;  for  the  shock  to  him 
ness ;  then  returned,  but  seemed  unable  I  could  not  fail  to  be  considerable.  “  It 
to  sit  still.  After  a  few  minutes,  not  j  may  subside.  General,  as  quickly  as  it 
without  a  little  effort,  she  requested  me  j  has  arisen,  or  it  may  terminate  in  brain 
to  leave  that  sc.at,  and  take  the  one  op|>o- !  fever,  or  madness.”  lie  turned  a  little 
site  to  her.  I  did  so,  of  couiae  ;  she  then  white,  and  then  arose  abruptly.  “The 
phiced  the  door  open,  and  sat  down  again ;  separation  Avoidd,  if  any  thing  could,  bring 
the  convers.ation  dragged  on  in  fragments,  about  that  result.  You  are  too  much  ac- 
then  languished  altogether.  She  dozed,  customed.  Doctor,  to  that  particular  form 
or  appeared  to  doze,  and  seemed  excess-  of  malady,  and  apprehend  it  when  there 
ively  lethargic.  Once  or  twice  I  thought  is  really  no  danger,”  and  he  tried  to  smile, 
she  had  dropped  off  to  sleep.  After  about  “  I  can  not  consent  to  what  yoii  propose, 
twenty  minutes  she  rose ;  but  this  time  I  I  will  not  have  the  stigma  of  insanity 
her  eyes  were  Avide  open,  and  with  a  |  placed  on  my  daughter  Avhen  she  does  not 
strange  stony  stare.  In  crossing  the  room  i  require  it.  We  Avill  try  a  little  longer, 
the  same  peculiar  gait  was  visible  that  I  |  But  do  not  urge  mo  on  this  point.”  Poor 
had  noticed  the  night  before.  She  Avent  man,  as  if  I  would  have  nrgc<I  it  unless  I 
to  the  door,  and  said  tAvico,  distinctly,  had  discerned  the  sad  necessity  for  it.  I 
“  EdAvard,  Edward,”  in  a  tone  of  earnest  Avrote  a  sedative  prescription  for  her — it 
entreaty;  then,  after  apparently  listening  Avas  all  I  seemed  permitted  to  do;  recom- 
intcntly,  she  sighed  profoundly  and  re-  mended  vigilance  to  Basil,  and  instant 
turned  to  her  chair  by  the  fire ;  there  was  communication  Avith  me  if  any  change 
a  little  shiver  convulsed  her  for  a  moment,  took  place  ;  and  the  next  morning,  before 
her  eyes  gradually  closed,  and  she  seemed  any  one  was  up,  I  Avas  Avhirled  back  to 
to  repose  again.  I  was  much  troubled  town.  I  had  a  very  sad  foreboding  in  my 
by  all  lliis,  knowing  well  how  terribly  the  heart  that  I  had  not  yet  seen  the  worst, 
nervous  system  must  be  affected  before  But,  hoAvever,  I  had  other  cases  equally 
such  a  tram  of  symptoms  could  Ikj  exhibit-  critical  there  to  share  my  attention,  or, 
ed.  I  thought  if  Captain  Edward  Dara-  as  the  French  say,  “  distract  me.”  I  do 
cott  could  see  this  lovely  stricken  girl,  he  think  that,  but  for  the  constant  succession 
would  rue  his  cruel  handiwork.  I  made  presented  to  them,  medical  men  would 
a  point  of  conversation  with  the  General  succumb  altogether ;  for  variety  is  relief, 
that  night  on  this  distressing  subject,  and  even  in  pain.  I  have  known  a  man  wel- 
told  him  lionestly  how  much  I  disliked  the  come  a  fit  of  gout,  which  succeeded  an 
jH-esent  state  of  things,  especially  this  con-  acute  paroxysm  of  tic.  The  winter  com- 
tinued  sleep-Avaking.  I  mentioned  the  menced  early,  and  before  the  close  of  No¬ 
scene  in  the  drawing-room.  He  was  very  vember,  snow  had  twice  covered  the 
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grouDd.  About  six  weeks  after  I  had  I  eral  Faulkner,  much  agitated,  breaking 
(]|uitted  Strathsay  Castle ’I  received  a  few  j  without  reserve  into  the  subject  then  up¬ 
lines  in  Basil’s  school-boy  hand,  begging  perniost  in  all  our  thoughts.  “  I  perceive, 
me  to  return  there  immediately :  “  My  ;  indeed,  a  great  alteration.”  “  Yes,  my 
sister  is  very  much  changed.  Doctor  ;  we  ^  poor  girl  is  sadly  altered  in  every  resjieiJt. 
can  not  tell  what  to  d.o.”  I  had  little  1 1  thought  it  w'ould  pass  away,  but  though 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  M'hat  had  hap- 1  it  changes  it  stays,  she  looks  so  thin  and 
pencd ;  and,  with  the  utmost  expedition,  j  haggard  in  the  morning ;  it  is  quite  tern- 
started  as  before.  I  passed  again  the  old  j  ble.”  (She  was  in  fact  perfectly  eniaciat- 
land-marks,  noticing  mechanically  the  cd.|  “Does  she  shun  society?”  “Oc- 
change  that  winter’s  mark  had  set  upon  ;  casionally  ;  while  again,  she  is  quite  cheer- 
them.  The  brown  moors  blended  with  |  ful,  indeed  gay.”  Ominous  gayety,  I 
the  far-away  blue  lulls,  and  the  black  ^  knew  it  must  be.  “  Is  her  temper  irrita- 
leafless  outline  of  the  trees  against  the  ^  ble  ?”  “  Oh  !  that,”  he  said,  “  we  think 
sky  stood  out  iu  bold  relief  as  they  ap- '  nothing  of;  it  certainly  is  so,  but  can  we 
peared  on  the  brow  bearing  themselves  ;  wonder :  Her  looks  ai-e  what  aflect  mo 
with  what  strength  they  might  against  j  most.”  1  said  :  “  General,  I  observe  an 
the  wintry  wind.  There  was  the  still  |  alteration,  and  an  important  one ;  it  is 
shadow-filled  tarn,  and  beneath  the  long  I  that  very  change  of  disposition  which  is  a 
clay  furrows  lay  the  wreaths  of  old  snow,  symptom  of  the  utmost  consequence.  Do 
like  the  cold  white  remnant  of  an  old  love.  |  you  not  |)erceive  that  she  almost  regards 
As  soon  as  I  arrived,  I  proceedeil  at  |  her  own  family  wdth  distrust,  suspicion  ? 
once  to  the  library,  but  had  hardly  been  ,  Her  glance  is  aveited  and  furtive.”  “  She 
an  instant  with  General  Faulkner  when  is  certainly.  Doctor,  less  aflectionate  than 
Sybil  entered  hastily — I  thought,  with  formerly;  but  poor  Sybil  has  had  “such 
the  intention  of  preventing  any  private  sorrow'  as  would  make  any  of  us  careless 
couversation.  She  received  me  with  un-  and  selfish,  if  not  unkind,”  he  continued 
usual  gayety  of  manner,  though  I  fancied  pertinaciously.  “  Do  you  really  wish  for 
she  avoided  catching  my  eye  ;  aud  when  my  professional  opinion.  General  ?  ”  I 
I  inquired  after  her  health,  she  answered  said,  determined  to  speak  out.  “  Cer- 
me  with  considerable  asperity,  as  though  tainly,”  he  rej)lied,  with  an  uneasy  look  ; 
she  resented  the  question.  Throughout  “  it  was  for  that  I  wished  to  see  you.” 
the  evening  the  same  unnatural  mirth  was  “  Then,  General,  suffer  me  to  take  your 
visible.  Sue  almost  monopolized  the  con-  daughter  away  for  a  time.  It  is  iny  i»er- 
versation  at  dinner,  and  yet  kept  losing  emptory  duty  to  tell  you  that  her  mind  is 
the  thread  of  her  discourae.  She  was,  I  giving  way.  It  is,  I  do  apprehend,  insau- 
saw',  aware  of  this,  and  instantly  started  ity  which  impends  over  her.”  “  Give  me 
a  fresh  subject,  evidently  unable  to  recall  j  a  few  days  to  think  it  over,  my  dear  Doc- 
the  previous  one,  aud  yet  anxious  that '  tor ;  you  can  surely  spare  a  couple  of 
her  iucom]>etcncc  should  not  be  perceived,  days.”  I  felt  I  had  said  enough  at  the 
Her  incoherence  w'as  several  times  so  per-  time ;  and  allow'cd  the  subject  to  dro|». 
oeptible  that  we  all  felt  it  most  ]>ainfully.  Ho  lit  his  segar,  and  smoked  on  in  gloomy 
Yet  the  slightest  interruption  or  contra- 1  silence.  After  all,  tobacco  has  its  corn- 
diction  irritated  her  extremely.  At  length  j  mendable  side.  Probably,  smoking  is  the 
she  struck  the  table  smartly  with  her  lit-  same  sedentary  soothing  occupation  to 
tie  hand :  “  Silence !  ”  she  stud,  “  tve  have  men  that  necdle-W'ork  is  to  women  ;  and 
talked  till  ivc  are  all  tired,  now  tve  will  we  sat  together  musing,  and  listening  to 
rest.”  She  was  instantly  aware  that  slie  the  }jeculiar  musical  dirge  of  the  wind, 
had  done  something  unusual,  and  began  which  had  risen  greatly  since  my  arrival, 
an  apology  which  died  away  on  her  lips  and  now  blew  in  wild  eddying  gusts 
as  she  looked  round  at  us  with  a  smile  so  round  the  old  castle.  1  found  that  an  at- 
painful,  so  anxious  and  hopeless  in  its  ex-  tendant  had  been  procured  for  SyibI,  who 
pression,  that  we  sat  os  it  wore  spell-  slept  in  the  room  which  communicated 
Inxind.  She  then  left  the  room  abruptly,  with  tliat  of  her  young  mistress,  anti  from 
Basil  slipped  after  her  with  the  quickness  her  I  learnt  that  the  fitsof  somnambiilism 
of  thought.  That  look  said  :  My  mind  is  had  entirely  ceased  ;  but  added  she  : 
slipping  from  its  throne  ;  do  not  mock  me  “  Miss  Sybil  often  talks  to  herself  quite 
with  your  watchful  eyes.  “Poor  child!  wild-like,  until  I  grow  fearsome,  sir.”  1 
this  will  kill  me  if  it  goes  on,”  said  Gen-  recornmeuded  her,  nevertheless,  to  lock 
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tlie  outer-door  at  night  and  keep  tJie  key  ! 
in  her  own  possession ;  and  we  then  re¬ 
tired  to  our  separate  aj)artinonts.  I  tried 
to  sleep,  but  slumber  only  came  in  broken 
fragments.  Kach  time  I  dropped  ott’ into 
a  doze,  I  .awoke  with  a  vague  sensation  of 
disquietude.  At  last  1  rose ;  there  were  ' 
still  the  embers  of  the  fire ;  I  stirred  them 
into  a  blaze,  and  opening  the  window,  j 
leant  out.  The  night  wtvs  a  stormy  one  ; 
a  light  sprinkling  of  snow  was  on  the 
ground ;  tlie  moon  shone  bright  and  cold- , 
ly  down  on  the  earth,  while  the  clouds 
w'ere  drifting  across  lier  almost  as  swiftly 
as  stars  are  driven  from  heaven.  What 
w'as  that?  Surely  a  human  voice  was 
above  the  wailings  of  the  wind.  I  listened 
again  with  intense  anxiety,  for  some  min¬ 
utes  I  heard  nothing,  and  then  the  8.ame 
sound  came,  followed  by  a  prolonged 
strange  laugh.  I  lost  not  an  instant,  but 
hastily  sli]>ping  on  my  clothes  and  provid¬ 
ing  myself  with  a  light  in  case  of  need,  I 
went  as  noiselessly  as  possible  down  stairs. 
The  great  door  was  unlocked  and  un¬ 
chained.  As  I  closed  it  after  me,  I  no¬ 
ticed  light  footprints  on  the  snow,  and  in 
following  these  I  perceived  also  the  track 
of  the  large  deer-hound.  Wolf.  I  w.as 
much  relieved  by  this,  as  wherever  Sybil 
wa.s,  I  was  sure  the  dog  would  also  be, 
and  w'ould  ])rotect  her.  1  hurried  on  ; 
the  footprints  crossed  the  park,  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  down  to  the  side  of  a  little  torrent ; 
which  fell  from  the  hills,  on  the  other  side  i 
of  which  lay  a  shelter  of  forest  trees.  I 
crossed  the  little  slender  foot-bridge,  and 
a  scene  broke  on  me  which  I  shall  not ; 
easily  forget.  A  group  of  silver  birch- 
trees  seemed  to  guard  a  little  grassy  ^ 
glade,  and  spread  their  twisted  bnuiches 
partisUly  over  it.  The  moon  fell  directly 
on  the  white  snow,  and,  crouched  down, 
with  his  black  muzzle  resting  on  his  huge 
paws,  .and  his  eyes  gazing  intently  on  the 
scene  before  him,  W’as  the  hound.  And 
there,  indeed,  like  some  pale  fairy  driven 
by  strange  spells  to  de8])eration,  was 
Sybil.  She  h.ad  some  light  fantastic  dress 
thrown  over  her  night-dress,  and  in  her 
hands  was  a  white  scarf,  and  this  she  was 
waving  and  twining  around  her  as  I  have 
seen  Hindoo  girls  do  in  their  native  dan¬ 
ces.  She  danced  with  a  marvelous  pre¬ 
cision  and  grace,  but  with  an  almost  su¬ 
perhuman  energy  ;  the  measure  changed 
from  slow  to  quick,  but  gradually,  as 
though  all  were  done  to  music  inaudible 
to  others.  So  powerful  was  the  effect  of 


imagination  that  a  certain  wild  music 
seemed  to  fall  on  my  ears,  as  though  it 
were  borne  away  by  the  g;Ue  scared  by 
my  presence.  She  stopped  and  uttered 
the  same  unnatural  laugh  which  had 
guided  me  there,  and  the  hound  raised 
his  head  and  gave  a  prolonged  howl  of 
response;  then  she  apostrophized  the 
birch-trees  and  embraced  their  gnarled 
silvery  trunks.  I  resolved  to  «li8cover 
myself  .and  walk  forward.  She  recognized 
me  at  once,  and  did  not  evince  the  slight¬ 
est  surprise,  but  w’eloomed  me  as  if  I  Avere 
a  biddcti  but  loitering  guest.  “  Ah  !  Doc¬ 
tor  !  the  spirits  have  called  and  mortals 
dance.  Here  they  are — the  ))ale  spirits 
and  the  gnomes  ;  there  are  others  also  in 
the  air ;  they  sit  whispering  and  mocking 
in  the  trees.  In  that  spot  lives  the  vam- 
'  pire.  Do  not  look  at  him.  Doctor  ;  his 
■  gre.at  eyes  suck  the  heart’s  blood  if  Ave  do. 
We  were  verA’  angry  with  you  to-day,  but 
that  is  all  over  now  ;  the  thing  nece.ssary 
I  is  to  dance,”  she  said  emphatically  ;  she 
almost  dragged  mo  into  the  circle.  I 
thought  it  best  to  humor  her,  and  so  en¬ 
sued  a  dance  fantastic  and  melancholy 
,  enough  indeed,  had  any  one  been  there 
to  witness  our  performance  —  a  maniac 
dance  in  every  sense  of  the  Avord.  As  she 
AA’hirled  round  I  saAv  her  eyes  glittered 
brilliantly,  but  her  face  was  de.adly  white, 
and  the  beautiful  features  were  convulsed 
and  drawn.  Then  she  laid  both  h.and8  on 
her  breast  and  gh'c  a  smothered  scream, 
and  then  snatched  up  handfuls  of  snow, 
first  tossing  it  about,  .and  again  put  it  on 
her  head  as  though  the  heat  of  her  braiu 
was  intolerable.  I  perceiA'ed  her  energy 
was  slackening,  a  sign  her  strength  AA'as 
diminishing,  and  i)roi>08ed  that  we  should 
return  to  the  house,  reminding  her  that 
I  the  dance  Avas  over,  and  that  the  niusic 
I  had  ceased.  Somewhat  unwillingly  she 
^  consented  to  leaA’e  the  spot.  “  FareAvell, 

I  faroAvell !  ”  she  added,  waving  her  hand 
I  with  indescribable  pathos  and  grace ; 
“  fareAvell,  old  trees  and  happy  B])irits.  It 
i  will  be  long  before  Ave  meet  again  here, 
j  never  till  it  is  to  part  forever.”  She 
■  persisted  in  dancing  all  the  way,  .and  only 
:  proceeded  backAvards,  alleging  that  it 
!  pleased  her  to  face  the  moon.* 


I  *  lIoon-madncM,  Selenogamia  from  and 

I  yafifu,  8omnambuli«Di.  Thnt  the  moon  exercises  a 
;  peculiar  influence  upon  the  insane  is  unqueetiuna- 
;  blj  a  popular  superstition,  as  evinced  bj  the  very 
name  of  lunatic  and  lunacy,  and  it  generally  hap¬ 
pens  that  these  superstitions  iticrust  real  truths. 
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The  hound  followed  us  with  drooping  I 
head  and  dejected  air.  We  gradually  ap-  ■ 
proached  the  house,  though  by  a  most  '• 
whimsical  and  erratic  course ;  the  time 
seemed  endless  to  me,  for,  as  may  be  sup¬ 
posed,  I  was  most  anxious  to  get  her  to 
her  room  without  encountering  any  one. 
But  alas  !  I  could  not  prevail  on  her  to  be 
silent  for  an  instant,  and  what  I  would 
have  given  almost  any  thujg  to  avoid,  did 
actually  happen  :  the  General  stood  light  i 
in  hand  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  We  j 
passed  him  close,  and  as  Sybil  did  so,  she  | 
looked  in  bis  face  as  she  w'ould  in  that  of  | 
an  utter  stranger ;  dancing  and  singing  as  ; 
she  did  so.  He  shrank  back  appalled.  I  , 
signed  to  him  to  be  silent,  and  we  gained  ! 
her  room.  No  sooner  had  we  entered,  i 
than  a  fresh  change  passed  over  her,  and  j 
a  j>erfect  demon  of  terror  seemed  to  take  j 
possession  of  her.  She  retreated  to  the  , 
farthest  corner,  to  crouch  down  on  the 
floor,  shielding  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  i 
complaining  that  I  was  killing  her  with  ; 
“  my  evil  eye.”  The  least  movement  on 
my  part  only  produced  a  worse  effect,  so 
I  stood  motionless.  At  last,  she  slowly, 
very  slowly,  removed  her  hand,  and : 
peered  up  at  me  with  such  a  ghastly, 
hopeless,  paralyzed  terror,  that  it  was 
months  before  I  could  forget  it,  so  did 
that  white  face,  with  its  parted  lips  and  , 


Yet  I  have  been  unable  in  tnj  own  experience  to  \ 
Hod  a  case  in  which  Uie  moon  exercised  snj  well- 
marked  influence.  With  certain  nervous  tempera¬ 
ments,  the  raya  have  a  lowering  effect,  so  as  to  pro-  J 
dace  cold  shivers,  depression;  in  some  restless, 
sanguine  temperaments,  they  act  as  a  sedative.  I  ! 
was  acquaint^  once  with  a  family,  the  members  of 
which  were  all  characterized  by  extraordinary  talent,  > 
but  combined  with  such  extreme  eccentricity,  and 
consequent  behavior,  that  they  poesesaed  the  reputa-  i 
tion  of  being  “  decid^ly  cracked.”  These  people,  both 
male  and  female,  always  evinced  a  peculiar  pleasure  { 
in  exposing  themselves  to  the  moon’s  rays.  But  none  ■ 
of  these  instances  come  decidedly  within  the  category  j 
of  insane  patients.  In  epileptics  the  case  is  very  i 
different.  The  full  of  the  moon  is,  I  think,  invaria- 1 
bly  attended  by  a  marked  frequency  of  the  fits;  j 
some  patients  are  obliged  to  be  kept  entirely  in  bed  ' 
at  this  time.  Dogs  which  are  epileptic  exhibit  the  I 
same  peculiarity.  From  the  word  selenogamia,  I 
(somnambulism,)  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  moon 
was  also  supposed  to  influence  sleep-walkers.  Bur- 
dach  affirms,  that  these,  even  when  awake,  “oon- 
plate  the  moon  with  intense  satisfaction.”  And  it 
has  been  attempted  to  explain  by  this  their  propen¬ 
sity  for  walking  on  the  roofs  of  houses  (?)  N.  P. 
Willis  has  written  a  rather  curious  tale  c^led  Uie 
“Lunatic's  Skate,”  which  might  well  have  been 
named  the  “  Uoon-stricken."  I  am  ignorant 
whether  his  narrative  is  founded  on  any  fact,  or  is 
aimply  a  fiction. 


[April, 

blank  misery  of  expression,  haunt  me.  I 
heard  the  old  clock  ticking  with  its  sad 
monotony  in  the  hall,  and  I  was  wonder¬ 
ing  how  long  it  would  have  to  do  so  be¬ 
fore  I  could  move  from  my  position  ;  when 
Sybil  raised  her  head,  and  pointed  with 
her  finger  to  the  door,  tvith  a  bitter  and 
derisive  smile.  She  approached  the  door, 
and  at  the  same  moment  I  heard  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  steps  steal  away  down  the  corridor. 
At  length  the  paroxysm  spent  itself ;  poor 
Sybil  was  laid  white  and  almost  lifeless  on 
the  bed  ;  but  the  heavy  eye,  and  purple 
blotches  on  the  skin,  were  evidence  what 
mischief  had  been  at  work.  I  may  re¬ 
mark,  that  beneath  her  pillow  I  had  found 
secreted  the  key  of  the  bed-room  door, 
which  the  nurse  had  by  my  directions 
generally  locked.  Insane  cunning  had 
already  developed  itself  apparently.  The 
wonderfully  accurate,  deep  delineation  of 
madness  of  Sliakspeare  deserves  note  here. 
“  And  he  repulsed,  fell  into  a  sadness, 
then  into  a  fast,  thence  to  a  watch,  thence 
into  weakness,  thence  to  a  lightncas,  and 
by  this  declension,  into  the  madness 
wherein  he  now  raves.”  Hamlet’s  simu¬ 
lation  of  what  is  technically  termed  “  the 
incubation  of  insanity,”  must  have  been 
perfect.  It  needed  no  further  entre.aty  on 
my  part  to  General  Faulkner.  I  admin¬ 
istered  an  opiate  to  the  poor  girl,  and  the 
next  day  before  the  effect  of  it  had  ceased, 
she  was  under  my  own  roof  at - . 

It  is  not  neceasary  to  enter  into  profes¬ 
sional  details  in  a  narrative  like  this ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  these  attacks  of  ma¬ 
nia  continued  to  recur  at  intervals  of  less 
and  less  duration,  :uid  that  for  eighteen 
mouths  I  could  nut  oUserve  such  material 
change  as  to  indicate  recovery.  And  yet 
from  the  very  first,  I  had  regarded  hers 
as  a  hopeful  case.* 

One  of  my  p.atients  had  formed  a  very 
extraordinary  attachment  for  Sybil.  I  say 
extraordinary,  for  madness  isolates  the 
feelings  to  the  uttnost  pitch.  But  this 
was  a  sweet-looking,  gentle  idiot-girl. 
When  on  board  ship  from  India,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  years,  some  terrible  fright 
of  which  I  forget  the  exact  nature,  had 
injured  her  senses  beyond  any  remedy. 
She  had  been  seven  years  under  niy  care, 
and  during  that  time  I  can  not  remember 


*  More  recoveries  occur  in  acute  mania  than  any 
other  form  of  insanitj,  and  again,  insane  women  re¬ 
cover  in  a  larger  pro(K>nion  Uian  insane  men ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  more  frequently  relapee. 
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tlmt  she  showed  pleasure  in  any  thinp,  save  | 
in  the  tniinniiring  sound  of  an  yEolian  harp,  j 
Siie  was  accustomed  to  sj»cn<i  whole  days  j 
ill  summer  crouched  by  an  open  window  | 
listening  to  its  melancholy  mu.sic,  and  re- 1 
plying  to  it  by  a  singular  refrain  of  her  | 
own.  Allah,  Allah,  prolonging  the  double  | 
1,  and  then  would  follow  a  long  low  laugh. 
Occasionally  she  made  the  vibration  more  | 
musical  and  satisfactory  apparently,  by  | 
grasping  the  harp  with  her  teeth.  Sybil  j 
seemed  smitten  by  a  like  taste,  and  often  j 
one  fiiight  see  these  two  hajdcss  beings 
together  in  the  window-recess,  the  idiot- 
girl  listening,  and  crying  out  her  usual 
refrain,  the  other  sometimes  silent,  .and 
beruling  forward  as  if  she  expected  to  hear  ' 
more,  .and  then  laughing  .and  answering  j 
incoherently  some  invisible  jierson.  Sybil  . 
once  drew  my  .attention  to  that  fifth  chord  j 
above,  which  as  most  people  know,  always  j 
sounds  after  any  given  note.  She  told 
me  long  afterwards  that  she  im.agincd 
these  to  be  responsive  to  her  music,  and  ; 
that  Daracott,  though  invisible,  always 
hovered  by  her  at  such  times.  Indeed,  | 
throughout  her  illness,  she  was,  if  I  m.ay 
so  term  it,  in  an  attitude  of  expect.ation  ; 
either  her  lover  was  coming  to  seek  her,  i 
or  was  about  to  prove  unfaithful  to  her :  I 
these  two  ideas  alternated,  and  betrayed  I 
themselves  in  a  thousand  little  ways,  j 
t (inching  enough  to  any  one  who  knew 
her  s;id  history. 

.May  had  set  in  this  year  w’ith  far  more 
warmth  and  beauty  than  usual,  .and  even 
my  mol.aneholy  patients  seemed  cheered 
by  the  influence  of  all  things  round  them  ;  ; 
and  to  dream  of  days  to  come  when  they  i 
might  yet  hold  hope  to  their  poor  worn 
hearts.  I  entered  one  of  the  smaller  gar¬ 
dens  assigned  to  a  portion  of  my  patients. 
Have  you,  reader,  ever  w'atched  a  set  of 
lunatics  in  their  recreation  hours?  It  is 
a  curious  sight  enough,  .and  no  where  is 
the  entire  absorption  of  the  feelings  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  disease  better  observed. 
You  scarcely  ever  see  two  together,  either 
in  company  or  in  conversation  ;  e.ach  one 
walks  alone,  wrapt  up  in  his  particular  de¬ 
lusion,  w'hether  of  grandeur  of  woe,  or  of 
joy.  Here  also  may  especially  be  noticed 
the  insane  gait,  (w'hich,  when  once  distin¬ 
guished,  is  one  of  our  surest  tests  ;)  how 
in  some  it  becomes  confirmed,  and  how 
it  is  lost  in  all  as  they  progress  towards 
recovery.  One  lady  was  walking  stol¬ 
idly  round  and  round  until  her  feet  had 
worn  a  channel  in  the  p.ath,  but  she  invaria¬ 


bly  stopped  short  at  one  spot,  turned  back 
.and  recommenced.  Years  ago  there  had 
been  a  flower-bed  at  that  point,  with  rose- 
trees  in  it,  .and  though  for  many  a  long 
month  that  had  been  removed,  and  laid 
down  with  gravel,  the  force  of  habit  re¬ 
mained  ;  the  impression  received  when  the 
bruin  was  impressible,  seemed  indelible  ; 
and  neither  persuasion  nor  force  could 
make  her  cross  that  invisible  Rubicon.  I 
M'atched  Sybil  and  the  idiot-girl  long  and 
attentively;  the  latter  seemed  as  usual. 
She  was  fondling  about  Sybil,  though 
little  noticed,  and  her  strange  laugh  broke 
on  my  cars  as  I  stood.  There  was  a 
slight  change  in  Sybil.  I  noticed  a  kind 
of  lethargic  melancholy  stealing  over  her, 
accompanied  by  a  new  and  obstinate  set 
expression  about  the  face.  I  was  in  dread 
of  her  illness  taking  the  form  of  melan¬ 
choly,  or  religious  fixed  delusion,  and  de¬ 
cided  to  try  what  a  stimulating  change  of 
air  would  effect.* 

In  a  few  days  I  removed  these  two  girls 
to  a  retired  village  on  the  east  co.ast.  Tlie 
.sea  had  even  more  effect  than  I  had  an¬ 
ticipated  on  both,  for  a  very  curious  fact 
occurred,  to  which  I  do  not  remember 
any  parallel.  'When  the  sight  of  the 
ocean  first  broke  on  poor  Mona,  (this  was 
not  her  real  name,  but  one  .she  had  some¬ 
how  acquired  in  the  house,)  she  dropped 
to  the  earth  in  a  dead,  faintingfit.  Ilcre 
was  a  singular  instance  of  the  jiower  of  the 
laws  of  association.  For  seven  years  that 
girl  had  lived  her  harmle.ss,  silent,  uncon¬ 
scious  life ;  to  all  appearance  without  a 
memory,  a  hope,  or  a  fear  ;  then  the  sea  is 
presented  to  her;  the  mysterious  rule  of 
memory  for  an  instant  reasserts  itself.  The 
sea  was,  doubtless,  connected  with  that  dis¬ 
astrous  period  when  she  was  bereft  of  her 
senses.  The  fainting  fit,  though  of  un¬ 
usual  length  and  severity,  p.ossed  off,  and 
she  never  again,  as  far  as  I  could  observe, 
testified  any  emotion  of  the  kind,  but  on 
the  contrary  seemed  to  find  in  its  mur¬ 
murs,  as  it  broke  on  the  sands,  an  enjoy¬ 
ment  fully  equivalent  to  the  wails  of  her 
much-loved  vEolian  harp.  With  regard 
to  Sybil,  the  effect  I  have  alluded  to  came 
on  later.  There  was  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  her  bodily  he.alth  within  the  fort¬ 
night.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  one  morn¬ 
ing  her  attendant  entered  her  room,  and 

*  At  certain  times  there  ore  clmn^ea  in  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  experience  leads  me  to  believe  tlmt  just 
before  the  sixth  and  ninth  months  they  may  certain¬ 
ly  be  looked  for. 
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discovered  tliat  she  had  broken  every  |  periodical  acconnts  of  his  daughter’s  state, 

{)ane  of  glass  and  jjiece  of  furniture,  tom  though,  at  iny  urgent  instance,  he  had 
ler  clothes  to  tatters,  and  was  disposed  to  never  sought  an  interview.  It  has  often 
personal  violence.  Here  was  evidently  a  been  with  difficulty  that  I  have  carried 
sudden  paroxysm  of  a  severe  kind ;  and  '  out  iny  wishes  in  such  cases.  When  an 
there  had  been  little  to  warn  us  of  it,  ex-  ;  interview  would  do  harm  to  the  patient, 
emtt  that  as  her  lethargy  seemed  to  pass  of  course  my  line  is  clear ;  but  where  it  is 
on,  and  she  appeared  no  more  deaf  or  tin-  eagerly  wished  for  by  the  relatives,  and 
conscious  when  spoken  to — an  excessive  :  would  hardly  affect  the  patient  for  good 
pride  and  exaltation  of  manners  had  been  |  or  otherwise,  1  still  would  always  put  my 
evident.  persuasion  in  the  balance  against  it.  And 

It  may  appear  singtdar  to  non-profes-  for  this  reason,  especially  where  recovery 
sional  readers,  but  this  fresh  outburst,  is  more  than  likely,  when  it  actually  takes 
coming  at  this  time,  gave  me  fresh  hopes  place,  friends  will  thank  you  that  they 
that  her  recovery  was  to  be  expected,  be  nave  never  seen  their  loved  one  in  the 
it  sooner  or  later.  As  in  deatn-scenes —  horrible  paroxysms  of  madness ;  that  they 
just  before  the  lamp  of  life  dies  out — ^there  have  not  been  permitted  to  burden  them- 
is  often  one  quiver  of  extraordinary  light,  '  selves  w’ith  the  tnemory  of  so  ghastly  a 
.and  a  superhuman  strength  is  granted  to  picture — and  patients  will,  and  often  have 
the  dying  one,  so  I  could  not  help  think-  thanked  me  for  sheltering  them  from  even 
ing  that  this  might  be  the  last  fierce  strug-  !  loving  eyes  in  their  hour  of  woe  and  bu¬ 
gle  of  mania  before  it  finally  succumbed  ;  miliat  ion.  Profession.ally  we  are  so  com- 
and  fled.  I  had  her  of  course  removed  pelled  to  witness  these  scenes  that  they 
immediately ;  and  for  three  weeks,  with-  I  lose  their  natur.al  horror  ;  and  physicians, 
out  intermission,  she  raved  so  as  to  com- '  perhaps  mord  than  any  other  class  of  men, 

{)ol  me  to  a.ssign  a  gallerv  exclusively  to  !  learn  to  separate  the  material  from  the 
ler  accommodation.  Oh  f  how  she  raved,  '  immaterial.  But,  with  a  great  majority, 
night  and  day  alike!  She  seemed  to  !  the  sight  of  a  wife,  a  sister,  or  a  son,  to 
know  neither  sleep  nor  rest;  to  feel  nci-  i  all  appearance  hopelessly  mad,  is  a  picture 
ther  fatigue  nor  pain,  heat  nor  cold — |  so  jt.ainful  and  appalling,  that  it  dagnerreo- 
there  was  apparently  a  complete  loss  of  types  itself  on  the  memory. 

.all  ordinary'  sensation.  I  administered  ,  B.asil  Faulkner  was  stationed  with  his 
opium  and  other  powerful  medicines  in  regiment  some  little  distance  from  town, 
the  largest  quantities  that  durst  be  ven- ;  As  to  C’aptain  Daracott,  I  had  .also  iutelli- 
tnred,  w’ithout  the  slightest  eftect.  AVom,  |  gcnce  of  him.  That  hollow  and  triumjdi- 
and  wasted,  .and  haggard,  she  seemed  like  ant  pleasure  which  is  sometimes  granted 
some  pale,  restless  shadow,  for  her  exqui-  i  to  sinners  in  this  world,  had  been  in  bis 
site  grace  and  pathos  never  forsook  her  I  case  more  brief  than  usual,  and  his  tall 
even  at  this  time.  One  night,  in  p.assing  more  sh.ameful  and  disastrous.  lie  had 
her  door,  I  heard  her  singing  some  song  •  resided  for  some  time  with  Mi's.  Ilaveril 
— I  forget  the  words — but  the  burden  |  on  the  Continent.  She  h.ad  plunged  him 
was  of  tlie  dreariness  of  life,  and  the  dark- j  into  the  maddest  expenses,  and  he  had 
ness  of  the  world,  .and  the  refrain  was  an  I  also  gambled  and  lost  heavily.  In  short, 
invocation  that  He.avon  might  bend  over  j  he  was  ruined ;  and  then,  with  that  sin- 
her  and  claim  her.  Ah !  unhappy  one  !  it  j  gularly  steely  cruelty  which  often  distin- 
w’rung  my  heart  to  hear.  I  .almost  prayed  j  guishes  a  wom.an  utterly  given  over  to  a 
that  Heaven  would  in  mercy  take  her.  reprobate  mind,  she  chased  him  ignomin- 
.kt  first  I  separated  ]\Iona  entirely  from  j  iously  from  her  house,  and  it  was  nnder- 
her,  but  it  had  such  an  effect  on  the  poor  I  stood  that,  goaded  to  recklessness,  he  ha<l 
idiot,  th.at  I  was  induced  to  rescind  my  I  returned  to  England,  there  to  face,  as 
direction  ;  and  Mona  derived  a  childish  best  he  might,  those  he  had  every  reason 
pleasure  fVom  being  permitted  to  crouch  to  fc.ar.  I  think  Helps  has  somewhere 
about  the  corridor  and  by  the  door,  listen-  said  that  Judas  Iscariot  might  have  done 
Ing  to  .Sybil’s  voice,  an  unmeaning  smile  better  than  to  go  and  hang  himself;  and, 
on  her  face,  and  then  she  w’ould  netake  doubtless,  the  greatest  criniin.'ils  have 
hei'self  to  her  favorite  harp,  and  between  ^  their  chance  of  amendment  yet.  But 
the  ravings  of  Sybil  FaulKner  might  be  |  there  are  some  sins  which  have  a  perpet- 
heanl  the  wild  cry  of  Mona.  j  ual  back-flavor  of  remorse  ;  and  such  are 

(len^ral  Faulkner  received,  of  coarse,  i  cowardice,  ingratitude,  treachery,  and  the 
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like.  And  when  I  thoncflit  of  the  fruit  of  i  heart-strings,  and  the  demon  watcher  is 
Daracott’s  misdeeds,  the  stern  words  there.  Yes,  love,  I  am  ready  to  go  to  the 
of  Carlyle  recurred  to  my  mind :  ‘  Thy  b;ill.  IJut  the  spirits  told  me.  Slyly  ho 
work,  behold  that  has  not  vanished  ;  thut  crept  from  among  the  trees.  Howl  again, 
is  not  .abolished ;  it  remains,  or  the  want  Wolf.  Hay  at  the  moon.  Hut  do  not 
of  it  remains  for  endless  times  and  eterni-  smile  so  on  her — on  her.  Do  not  strike 
ties.  Ail  else  is  spent  .and  eaten.  Where  him,  lather.  Howl  at  the  moon,  for  it 
is  thy  work?  swift!  out  with  it!  let  us  inakesmemad — mad — mad;”  .and  here  she 
see  thy  work  !’  danced  in  horrible  glee. 

Hull  of  this  thought,  I  visited  Sybil  Now  the  rca.son  I  liave  thus  transcribed 
again,  for  indeed  I  was  in  a  state  of  in-  verbatim  this  senseless  r.aving,  is  one  of 
tense  anxiety  about  her.  1  fancied  that  some  little  interest  to  the  psychologist, 
though  the  fire  of  insanity  was  wearing  A  medical  man,  of  very  singular  talent, 
out,  there  were  indicirtions  that  the  fair,  once  remarked  to  me  that,  in  the  ravings 
frail  temple  in  which  it  hatl  wrought  its  of  mania  (unlike  those  of  Phrenitis)  there 
havoc,  was  even  more  swiftly  wearing  was  meaning  but  not  coherence ;  and  that, 
away  to  the  silent  land — ‘‘where  the  |  if  carefully  divided  and  compared,  it  wonhi 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  j  be  found  that  two  trains  of  thought  ap- 
weary  are  .at  rest.”  She  WJis  laughing,  j  parently  crossed  each  other,  and  that  the 
ns  usual,  .and  r.aved  on  in  words  to  this  el- 1  sentences,  so  nuconnocted  and  uuintclligi- 
feet :  “  He  answers  only  to  my  music.  |  ble,  really  alternated  with  some  regular- 
When  the  blue  spirits  dance  it  is  beautiful,  ity.  I  have  since  then  repeatedly  verified 
but  so  cold.  Edward !  Edward  !  Ah !  j  this  observation,  and  I  give  the  above, 
unfaithful  one.  He  does  not  hear  me.  I  |  noted  down  on  the  spot,  as  a  specimen, 
am  giddy  with  whirling  ;  .and  those  old  j  The  two  ideas,  evidently',  are  her  first  ut- 
white  steins  choke  me.  The  violets  grow  j  tack  at  Strathsay  Castle — the  blue  spec- 
so  thick  over  my  heart  that  it  can  not  :  ters  and  night-music  she  heard  there,  with 
heat.  (A  pause.)  It  was  at  the  moon  ho  j  the  vision  of  her  lover,  when  he  gave  her 
howled.  Hut  the  snow  burnt  my  brain.  |  the  violets,  and  was  at  the  ball  with  her. 
Ah  !  (here  she  screamed  as  though  with  :  I  have  separated  the  .alternate  sentences, 
pain,)  the  tendrils  are  twining  into  my'  *  and  placed  them  p.araliel : 

He  answers  only  to  my  music.  Where  the  blue  spirits  dance,  it  is 

fitlwanl!  Edward!  Ah!  beautiful,  but  so  cold, 

rnfaithful  one !  he  docs  not  I  am  giddy  with  whirling,  and  those  old 

hear  me.  white  stems  choke  me. 

The  violets  grow'  so  thick  over  It  was  at  the  moon  he  (the  dog?)  howled, 

ray  heart  that  it  can  not  lieat.  but  the  snow  burnt  my  brain. 

All  the  tendrils  arc  twining  into  my  heart-  The  demon  watcher  is  there.  (This  evidently 
■  strings.  referred  to  my  finding  her  in  the  birch-tree 

copse.) 

Yes,  love,  I  am  ready  to  go  to  the  ball.  Hut  the  spirits  told  me  (this  with  much  empha¬ 

sis.)  Slyly  he  crept  out  from  among  the 
trees. 

Rut  do  not  smile  on  her — on  her.  Do  not  Howl  again,  Wolf.  Hay  at  the  moon.  Howl 
strike  him,  father.  at  the  moon,  for  it  makes  mo  mad — mad 

— mad. 

It  will  be  seen  how  far  the  above  bears  I  then  all  w'as  still  again.  I  wa.s  sitting  in 
the  rem.ark  out.*  I  left  her,  resolved  to  my  study  when  a  furious  pe.al  of  the  bell 
see  her  every  hour,  for  I  Avas  convinced  was  hoard  from  the  front-door,  and  fol- 
that  a  crisis  must  be  near.  The  night  low'cd  by  .another  and  another  in  quick 
was  very  oppressive — one  of  those  fierce  [  succession.  A  servant  entered  hastily, 
summer  storms  which  sometimes  sw'cep ,  and  handed  me  a  card,  whereon  was  in- 
over  us  with  such  fury,  slejit  in  the  sultry  ,  scribed  ;  “  Captain  Edward  Daracott.” 
air.  Hefore  long  a  gloomy  breath  of  wind  Tlie  next  instant  Daracott  himself  strode 
stirred  all  the  trees  for  a  moment,  .and  ;  into  the  room,  and  stood  before  me,  a 

haggard,  reckless,  desperate-looking  man. 
He  dashed  down  a  glazed  military' "cap  on 
the  table,  and  exclaimed  with  an  impreca¬ 
tion  :  “Jlliss  Faulkner  U  confined  here, 


*  To  what  extent  it  supports  the  theory  of  the  ^ 
douhleiiess  of  the  brain,  {ride  Dr.  Holland,)  or  the  j 
duality  of  the  brain,  (vide  Dr.  Wigan.)  is  a  question  | 
of  some  little  interest.  > 
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they  tell  me.  I  intend  to  see  her.  To¬ 
morrow  I  am  to  stand  to  be  shot  at.” 
Here  he  ground  his  teeth  together.  “  To 
be  shot  like  a  dog,  by  that  young  blood¬ 
hound  brother  of  hers.  I  may  as  well  see 
what  I  am  to  die  for.”  And  he  gave  a 
laugh  which  contrasted  ill  with  his  ashy 
cheek  and  restless  movements.  I  looked 
at  him  steadily’.  I  had  not  wronged  that 
man  in  thinking  he  was  a  coward ;  and 
now  his  bullying,  brutalized  demeanor  ut¬ 
terly  disgusted  me.  I  considered  that 
such  a  thing  as  this  might  possibly  have  a 
reactionary  effect  on  Sybil.  I  knew  that 
I  could  hardly  overrate  the  shock  it  must 
be  to  him  ;  and  I  thought  it  fitting  that 
this  man  sliould  see  with  his  own  eyes  his 
direful  handiwork.  I  took  up  the  light 
in  jKM'fect  silence,  and  he  followed  me  with 
the  same  air  of  dogged  bravado.  We 
traversed  the  corridor,  gained  the  gallery, 
and  I  opened  the  door  of  the  room,  and 
there — cruelly  worn  and  wasted,  but  per¬ 
haps  as  lovely  in  her  stricken  state  as  in 
her  happier  days — stood  Sybil  Faulkner. 
He  staggered  when  he  saw  her,  as  if  he 
had  received  a  blow.  She  did  not  seem 
surprised,  but  phacing  her  finger  on  her 
li])s,  retreated  slowly  and  gracefully  to 
the  other  end  of  the  chamber,  and  from 
thence  looked  earnestly  at  him,  shading 
her  eyes  with  her  hand.  She  whispered 
softly,  but  distinctly :  “  Ah  !  Edward, 
come  at  last !  Come  to  the  ball,  love !  I 
have  your  violets.”  And  she  drew  a 
fiwled  bunch  of  those  flowers  from  her 
bosom,  .and  made,  as  if  in  mockery,  a  deep 
obeisance.  lie  uttered  a  terrible  oath. 
The  sound  of  that  voice  m.ade  her  start 
as  if  she  had  been  struck,  .and  she  stood 
motionless,  her  eyes  nearly  starting  out 
of  their  sockets.  He  turned  and  .actually 
fled.  1  heard  him  blaspheme  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  that  the  cry  of  the  idiot-girl 
pursued  him.  Then  the  hall-door  w.a.s 
slammed  violently.  A  minute  after,  a 
flash  of  lightning  streamed  into  the  room, 
so  brilliant  and  lurid  that  every  thing 
looked  of  blazing  fire,  followed  by  a  sjic- 
cession  of  short,  sharp  thunder-cr.acks. 
Sybil  uttered  a  great  piercing  cry,  as 
though  her  very  heart  were  rent,  .and  then 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  the  first  I  had 
Been  her  shed.  She  continued  to  weep 


I  without  restraint,  as  though  she  were 
weeping  out  all  her  pent-up  miseries  ;  and 

I I  remained  with  her,  careful  not  to  check 
I  this  salutary  change,  and  rejoicing  from 

my  heart  at  its  appearance,  which  I  knew 
must  augur  good.  I  had  been  twice  sum- 
!  moned  away,  but  would  not  leave  her  un- 
I  till  she  slept.  When  I  did  quit  her  room, 
I  had  to  encounter,  in  another  part  of  the 
house,  a  strange  and  horrible  spectacle. 
There,  surrounded  by  affrighted  domes- 
tic.s,  sat,  or  rather  cowered,  Edward  Dar- 
acolt,  ashy  pale,  scowling  silent,  but  blind 
— stwie  blind!  That  very  fliish  of  light¬ 
ning  which  had,  as  though  by  instinct, 
forced  that  despairing  cry  from  Sybil’s 
lips,  had  struck  him  thus,  with  the  haunt¬ 
ing  picture  of  Sybil,  as  he  hast  beheld  her, 
indelibly  stamped  on  to  his  br.ain.  Unin¬ 
jured  in  other  respects,  he  was  hopelessly, 
incurably  blind.  .  .  . 

Two  years  from  th.at  time  Captain  I).ar- 
acott  died,  and  so  terminated  a  life  dim¬ 
med  by  sensuality,  and  dishonored  by 
treachery  and  cowardice.  One  of  his  rel¬ 
atives  told  me  afterwards,  that  the  singu¬ 
larly  retributive  fe.atnre  of  his  punishment 
hay,  not  in  his  blindness,  but  th.at,  owing 
to  that  blindness,  he  had  never  been  able 
to  chanire  or  ch.ase  away  from  him  the 
image  of  poor  Sybil  as  he  saw  her  bereft 
of  her  senses. 

As  my  readers  will  divine,  Sybil  recov¬ 
ered  gradually  and  slowly,  but  jierfectly. 
Whether  it  w.as  that  her  interview  with 
Daracolt  happened  at  the  precise  instant 
when  the  brain,  worked  up  to  the  titmo.st 
pitch,  was  on  the  turning-])oint  either  way 
or  no,  I  c.an  not  say,  but  I  date  the  coiri- 
mencement  of  the  favor.able  ch.ange  from 
that  salutary'  and  welcome  flow  of  tears. 
For  many  months  she  w.as,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  a  gentle,  silent-stricken  girl,  and 
pcrh.aj)S  a  slight  melancholy  and  a  certain 
tinge  of  timidity  always  clung  to  her. 
But  time  is  a  mighty  river,  and  bears 
away  many  a  human  w'oe  on  its  broad  tor¬ 
rent.  And  in  a  few  years  Sybil  learned  : 
in  a  happier  love,  to  lose  the  memory  of 
the  one  who  had  c.ast  so  dark  a  shadow 
over  her  early  life.  There  is  an  old  and 
very  beautiful  8.aying  I  have  once  heard : 
“The  waters  that  have  passed  the  mill 
grind  no  more.” 
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From  Colburn’i  New  Monthly. 

THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 


Tuk  Constitution  was  tinworkable.  This 
is  the  key  to  the  justification  of  Louis 
Napoleon  the  President.  It  is  true  we 
liavc  to  reconcile  his  oath  to  abide  by  the 
constitution  with  his  coup  d'etat  which 
destroyed  it,  but  when  everything  istaken 
intoconsidenition,  the  reconciliation  is  not 
difficult.  Let  us  at  once  state  th.at  we  do 
not  intend  to  argue  the  question  on  school¬ 
boy  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  but  un¬ 
der  the  much  more  complex  considera¬ 
tions  by  which  the  actions  of  statesmen 
must  be  judged.  Jhit  we  think  we  hear 
sonic  indignant  moralist  exclaiming : 
“What,  do  you  pretend  to  justify  the 
means  by  the  end  ?  That  is  the  princijde 
of  Jesuitism,  which  h.as  long  been  repudi¬ 
ated  by  Englishmen !”  AVe  admit  the 
repudiation,  but  we  think  it  has  been  cjir- 
ried  too  fur  ;  for  it  is  not  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  cases  in  which  the  strictest  moralist 
will  admit  that  the  means  questionable  or 
even  bad,  wlien  considered  abstractly,  be¬ 
come  a  duty  when  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  conseipiences  which  would  other¬ 
wise  follow.  1  meet  a  murderer  who  is 
in  search  of  me,  but  as  yet  he  is  ignorant 
of  my  identity.  He  asks  my  name;  si¬ 
lence  or  confession  of  the  truth  are  the 
same.  Am  I  not  justified  in  giving  a 
false  name?  But  if  self-preservation  jus¬ 
tifies  deceit,  is  it  less  excusable  when  em¬ 
ployed  to  save  another?  Shall  I  not 
indicate  the  wrong  direction  to  the  mur¬ 
derer  or  robber,  and  thus  save  the  victim 
of  whom  he  is  in  pursuit  ?  All  these,  it 
will  be  said,  arc  extreme  cases,  which  do 
not  trench  upon  the  general  rule;  and 
this,  .again,  we  admit,  for  all  we  ask  for 
the  justification  of  Louis  Napoleon  the 
President  is,  that  the  .abstract  rule  should 
be  permitted  to  bend  to  circumstances 
much  more  urgent  than  those  we  have 
feigned,  for  it  is  not  merely  self-preserva¬ 
tion,  nor  yet  the  preservation  of  one  or 
two  individuals,  which  can  be  .alleged  as 
the  justifying  cause  of  Napoleon’s  breach 


of  his  oath,  but  the  salvation  of  Fr.anco 
itself. 

This  is  the  plea  he  stands  by,  and  it  is 
of  course  one  which  his  enemies  denv, 
but  in  this  essay  we  think  we  slnall  estaU 
lish  the  matter-of-fact  on  which  the  ]>lea 
rests,  namely,  th.at  but  for  the  cotqy  efitat 
France  would  have  relapsed  into  anarchy. 

But  there  is  another  principle  on  which 
the  coup  d'etat  may  be  justified,  which, 
being  not  so  general  and  sweeping  in  its 
nature,  may,  perhaps,  not  so  much  ofteml 
political  purists.  A  constitution  of  any 
kind  supposes  acceptance,  tacit  or  other¬ 
wise.  In  the  case  of  an  old  and  time- 
honored  constitution  this  acceptance  is 
implied,  as  to  the  generality,  by  birth, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  public  functionaries, 
by  the  formal  taking  of  oaths,  which, 
practically,  have  only  a  formal  meaning. 
But  in  the  case  of  anew  constitution  the 
thing  is  difterent ;  there  must  be  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  assent  in  a  distinct  form  to  the 
new  order  of  things ;  the  nation  directly, 
or  through  its  representatives,  must  give 
an  intelligent  answer  to  the  question  of 
.'illegiance,  and  the  public  functionaiies 
must  sw'ear  to  an  oath,  which  they  actu.allr 
re.ad  and  understand.  So  much,  at  least 
is  involved  in  any  constitution  Avhich  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  popular — an  arbitrary  consti¬ 
tution  m.ay  uispense  Avith  such  forms,  and 
substitute  the  terror  of  military  jiower 
in  place  of  the  fragile  sanction  of  an 
imposed  oath.  But  the  question  is.  Does 
the  oath,  in  whatever  terms  it  is  conceived, 
imply  a  maintenance  of  the  constitution 
forever?  From  the  nature  of  the  case 
it  must  say  so  in  its  terms,  for  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  a  constitution  to  profess  to 
provide  for  futurity,  and  to  build  up  a 
lasting  organizjition  ;  but  is  it  understood 
that  the  parties  wdio  accede  to  it — who 
take  the  oath — come  under  the  promise 
involved  in  its  literal  terms,  in  a  sense 
admitting  of  no  relaxation  ?  This  c.an  not 
be  implied,  for  such  a  theory  would  nega- 
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live  all  reforms  ;  or  if  it  be  answered  that '  live  to  these  questions.  Accordinfj  to 
the  constitution  itself  may  j)rovide  means  '  them,  the  constitution  must  be  maintained 
by  M  hich  changes  may  be  introduced,  '  by  the  military  force,  and  by  all  the  ener- 
these  means  themselves  m.ay  be  found  '  gy  of  the  executive,  irrespective  of  the 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  necessary  re- '  will  of  the  people. 

forms,  and  may  be  the  very  provisions!  Such  a  conclusion  is  so  evidently  absurd, 
which  most  imperatively  call  for  modifi- '  that  of  itself  it  demonstrates  the  opposite 
cation.  It  may  also  be  the  case  that  the  j  doctrine  ;  namely,  that  it  Avas  the  duty  of 
constitution  may  declare  that  some  of  its  |  official  France,  executive  as  well  as  legis- 
j)rovisions  are  fund.amental  and  unalter-  lalive,  to  overriile  the  letter  of  the  con- 
able.  All  constitutions  do  so,  but  these  '  stitution,  in  onler  to  give  effect  to  its 
fundament.al  and  unaltenablo  provisions  sjurit,  which  Avas  simply  the  n.ational  Avill. 
are  in  general  those  ag.ainst  Avlnch  subse-  If  it  appeared  that  the  country  had  .altered 
quent  opinion  is  most  pronounced;  and  its  opinion,  or,  what  was  re.ally  the  fact, 
in  all  cases  hitherto  these  are  the  A'ery  ■  if  it  Avas  plain  th.at  the  Constituent  As- 
provisions  which,  Avith  or  Avithout  a  cortp  scmbly  had  altogether  mist.akcn  the  opin- 
d'etai^  suffer  modification.  Is,  then,  a  ion  of  the  countrA*,  then  it  Avas  a  duty  to 
constitution  nothing  ?  Yes.  An  old  tra-  appeal  to  the  principle  of  iiniA'ers:il  suf- 
ditional  constitution  is  the  very  existence  fr.age,  on  Avhich  the  constitution  professed 
of  a  nation,  but  a  new  constitution  can  be  to  be  based. 

nothing  else  than  a  formulizing  of  public  No  doubt  this  is  a  dangerous  doctrine. 
0})inion  —  an  attempt,  and  generally  a  '  All  doctrines  Avhich  discuss  the  limits  of 
crmle  one,  to  express  by  laws,  and  formu-  obedience  and  the  rules  and  conditions  of 
l.T,  and  fiscal  arrangements,  Avhat  at  the  j*olitical  monility  are  dangerous.  It  is 
time  are  supposed  to  be  the  Avinits,  nwessi- '  difficult  to  say  when  jmblic  opinion  h.as 
ties,  and  Avishes  of  the  n.ation.  Any  other  judged  a  constitution  to  be  impraclic.able 
meaning  given  to  a  new  constitution  im- '  — difticnlt  to  say  Avhen  the  existing  state 
jilics  that  it  is  more  or  less  .an  unpopular 
arrangement ;  that  is  to  say,  more  or  loss 
arbitrary — more  or  less  a  constitution  of 
force  and  not  of  ojiinion 

lJut  the  constitution  promulgated  by 
the  Constituent  Assembly  professc'd  to  be 
a  popular  constitution,  and  th.at  very  pro¬ 
fession  necessarily’  involved  the  possibility 
of  popular  modiheation.  Even  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  Avere 
f.illible,  and  the  Constitution  they  dreAV 
up,  even  admitting  that  it  did  not,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Due  de  Broglie,  surpass  AA’hat 
were  hitherto  considered  the  limits  of  hu¬ 
man  stupidity,  Av.as  not  perfect.  It  might 
therefore  be  altered  without  irnjtiety. 

Emanating  from  the  Avill  of  the  nation, 
was  it  not  to  be  .altered  if  the  Avill  of  the 
nation  changed  ?  Were  all  the  function¬ 
aries  Avhich  It  called  into  existence — the 
President,  the  Assembly,  and  the  staff  of 
government — to  combine  in  maintaining 
a  constitution  Avhich  the  ])eople  no  longer 
Avished  to  be  maint.aincd  ?  Was  it  their 
duty  to  employ  the  organized  force  with 
which  universal  suffrage  had  invested 
them,  to  impose  upon  the  nation  rules 
ami  conditions  Avhich  universal  suffrage, 
if  consulted,  would  at  once  have  altered  ? 

Those  who  will  not  .aJloAv  any  excuse  to 
Louis  Napoleon  for  violating  the  consti¬ 
tutional  oath,  must  answer  in  the  affirma- 


gs  IS  to  be  put  in  question.  It  is 
ahvays  dangerous  to  alter  any  thing  that 
is  established,  and  those  Avho  try  to  do 
,  so  must  rest  their  justific.ation  on  the 
point  that  they  have  correctly  guessed 
the  n.ational  Avi^h  Avhich  they  profess  to 
I  consult.  If  they  have  lieen  mist.akcn, 

!  they  arc  disturbers  of  the  jieace,  and  must 
\  abide  the  punishment  of  rebels  ;  if  they 
'  arc  right,  then  the  community  at  least 
'  have  no  title  to  censure  their  conduct. 

'  And  here  it  m.ay  be  remarked,  that  it  is 
■  the  fate  of  revolutionary  states  to  be  con- 
tinuallv  canvassing  these  difficult  ques- 
'  tions,  for  this  amongst  other  reasons,  th.at 
'  the  constitutions  Avhich  from  time  to  time 
'  come  out  of  the  political  fermentation,  are 
’  almost  invari.ably  the  expression  of  the 
opinions  of  a  minority. 

But  to  return  to  our  immediate  subject. 

I  The  ojiponents  of  Louis  Napoleon  allege 
that  the  honest  course  for  him,  admitting 
!  that  the  constitution  Avas  unAvorkable, 

I  Avas  to  resign.  But  on  their  oAvn  jirinci- 
ples  this  course,  above  .all  others,  was 
'  shut  to  him  ;  for,  so  far  from  his  resigna¬ 
tion  preserA'ing  the  constitution,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  his  resign.ation  Avould  have  destroved 
'  it,  nothing  being  clearer  than  that,  wfiat- 
!  ever  regime  triumphed,  the  Republican 
regime — th.at  of  the  constitution — had  no 
'  chance.  But  the  circumst.ances  of  the 
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case  warrant  us  to  go  furtlier.  Tlie  ,  mate  friend  of  .a  m.an  of  merely  ordinary 
cliances  were  in  favor  of  .anarchy,  and  the  ^  abilities.  But  Iiouis  Xaj)oleon  was  more 
certainty  was  a  series  of  inveterate  con-  j  th.an  a  man  of  .ability :  he  had  a  great 
tests  between  the  Legitimist,  ()rle.anist,  |  share  of  that  mystical  endowment  which 
and  Republican  factions.  Shall  France,  j  (Toethe  calls  the  demoniac  foculty — that 
therefore,  bo  convulsed  merely  that  one  i  inoxj)licable  residue  which  alone  can  ex¬ 
man  might  say,  I  have  kept  a  promise  I  ,  plain  the  lives  of  those  who  affect  the 
made  you,  even  although  you  did  not  i  course  of  history.  This  element  showed 
wish  me  to  keep  it — even  although  my  ,  itself  in  influencing  the  minds  of  those  he 
keeping  it  subjected  you  to  the  greatest  I  came  in  contact  with,  in  a  degree  out  of 
calamities  ?  |  all  proportion  with  his  personal  prestige 

On  any  of  these  grounds  we  think  th.at  I  or  with  his  .apparent  abilities.  He  inain- 
the  coup  d'itat  admits  of  an  ample  justi-  i  tained  a  position  in  the  highest  circles  of 
fication,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  narra-  .  London  never  permanently  conceded  to 
tive  which  follows  will  le.ave  no  doubt  on  a  titular  prince  of  a  jHirvenu  family  by 
the  subject  in  any  c.andid  mind.  the  exclusive  aristocracy  of  England,  and 

Perhaps  in  the  whole  history  of  hum.an  firmly  believing  in  his  future  destiny,  he 
vicissitude  there  is  no  career  more  extra- ,  converted  others  to  be  zealots  in  the  Na- 
ordinary  than  that  of  Louis  Xajioleon.  [loleoiiic  faith  at  a  time  when  no  creed 
III  1847,  Louis  Philippe  was  in  the  zenith  appeared  so  visionary  and  unsubstantial, 
of  his  power,  and  Louis  Napoleon  a  poor  The  time,  however,  at  last  had  come 
refugee  in  London,  known  only  to  the  when  these  dreams  were  to  be  re.alities. 
public  by  his  expeditions  to  Strasbiirg  and  Louis  Napoleon  h.ad  been  several  times 
Boulogne,  which  seemed  the  enterjirisos  ;  elected  a  member  to  the  French  Assembly, 
of  a  madman.  Who  could  havt  prophe-  and  after  considerable  delay,  occasioned 
sied  that  before  another  year  closed  these  by  the  opposition  of  the  executive  govem- 
two  would  have  ch.anged  idaces — Louis  \  mtnt,  who  attempted  to  m.aintain  the 
Philippe  the  exile,  Louis  Napoleon  the  laws  of  proscription  against  the  Bonapart- 
constitutional  head  of  France,  soon  to  be  i  ist  family — attempts  which  gave  him  an 
its  Emperor,  with  a  power  as  des|K>tic  .as  .  .admirable  ojijKirtunity  to  put  in  exercise 
that  ot  Napoleon  I.  ?  And  yet  there  were  \\\09,c  noli  epiacoimri  tactics  so  safe  and 
data  obtainable,  which  suggested  that :  so  effective  when  importunity  can  be  re- 
such  a  revolution  was  neither  impossible  lied  on — he  took  his  seat  on  the  twenty- 
nor  improbable.  The  monarchy  of  Louis  sixth  of  September,  1848.  He  w.as  imme- 
Piiilippe  was  rotten  at  the  core,  while  diately  the  object  of  attack,  which  ho 
there  can  be  no  doubt  now  th.at  in  1847  dexterously  used  as  a  means  of  explaining 
the  masses  in  France  were  in  favor  of  the  J  his  hopes  and  his  policy.  “  How  little,” 
heir  of  Na|)oleon.  Louis  Philippe  was  ,  said  he,  in  one  of  his  first  speeches,  “do 
old,  and  had  lost  much  of  his  former  those  who  accuse  me  know  my  heart !  If 
energy;  whereas  Louis  Napoleon,  in  the  { .an  imperious  duty  did  not  restrain  me 
))rime  of  life,  had  given  proofs  not  only  here,  if  the  sympathy  of  mv  fellow-citi- 
of  the  most  fearless  courage,  but,  what  was  J  zens  did  not  console  me  for  the  animosity 
less  known,  of  great  mental  power ;  for  ‘  of  some  .attacks  and  the  impetuosity  of 
his  works,  and  especially  the  Idie  XajHr- !  some  defenses,  I  would  long  ago  have  re- 
Uouimne^  indicate  a  mind  of  a  very  pecu- ;  gretted  my  exile. 

liar  but  yet  of  a  very  high  order.  His  “  They  reproach  me  uith  silence,  but 
intimate  friends,  moreover,  were  the  most  there  are  only  a  few  who  have  the  gift  of 
original-minded  men  of  the  time.  His-  j  applying  eloquent  words  to  the  service  of 
rauli  was  his  chosen  associate.  Walter  just  and  healthy  ideas.  What  France 
Savage  Landor  was  nearly  on  as  intimate  1  requires,”  he  continues,  “  are  acts,  not 
terms,  and  alwaj's  entertained  a  high  '  words ;  she  requires  a  firm,  intelligent, 
opinion  both  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  j  and  wise  government,  which  thinks  more 
qualities.  Nor  can  tve  omit  to  mention  ]  of  curing  the  evils  of  society  than  of  re- 
a  raau  of  as  great  celebrity  in  his  own  |  venging  them — a  government  Avhich  puts 
peculiar  waj'  as  either,  and  perhaps  of  as  itself  at  the  head  of  true  ideas,  in  order 
original  genius — Count  d’Orsay — between  |  by  doing  so  to  repulse  a  thousand  times 
whom  and  Louis  Najmleon  there  always  I  better  than  by  bayonets,  theories  which 
existed  the  closest  alliance.  Certainly  '  are  founded  neither  on  reason  nor  expe- 
such  men  would  uot  have  made  an  inti- 1  ricnce. 
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“  I  know  they  wish  to  sow  my  paths 
with  snares  and  ambuscades.  I  will  not 
fall  into  them,  I  will  always  follow,  as  I 
xuiderstand  it,  the  line  which  I  have  traced 
for  myself,  without  dis<juietin{j  myself,  ■ 
and  without  stopping.  >i  othing  will  take  I 
from  me  my  calm — nothing  will  make  me  | 
forget  my  duties.  I  will  not  answer  those  | 
who  wush  me  to  speak  when  I  wish  to  be  ; 
silent.”  j 

Fully  to  appreciate  the  admirable  dex- 1 
terity  of  this  speech,  w’e  must  recollect  j 
the  declamatory  nonsense  and  Utopian  I 
legislation  of  the  provisional  and  cxecu-  i 
tive  governments,  which  in  a  previous  ' 
article  we  sufficiently  develo|>ed,  and  we  j 
must  also  take  into  account  the  embarrass¬ 
ments  occasioned  to  Louis  Na|x>leon  by 
the  impetuosity  of  his  person.al  adherents. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  canvass  of  the 
presidentship  commenced,  and  to  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  politicians,  it  was  discovered 
th.at  this  man,  whose  unalterable  calmness 
nothing  could  move,  and  who  know  to  be 
silent  w’hen  he  did  not  wish  to  speak — 
qualities  very  rare  among  Frenchmen — 
was  the  favorite  candidate. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  sou-  i 
venir  of  the  glories  of  the  Empire  was  the 
secret  of  the  sudden  popularity  of  this  al¬ 
most  unknown  scion  or  the  family;  but 
other  causes  combined — a  profound  dis¬ 
trust  of,  and  dissatisfaction  with,  the  ex¬ 
isting  order  of  things,  pervaded  society.  | 
Nor  did  any  one  expect  much  from  any 
combination,  or  even  from  any  revolution, 
which  it  w’as  possible  to  evoke  out  of  the 
ordinary  elements  of  j)artv.  Every  thing 
known  had  been  tried;  Ijegitimacy  and 
Orle.anism  were  proscribed,  Kepublican- 
ism  had  proved  its  sterility.  Socialism  had 
developed  its  terror,  there  was  nothing 
ho|)eful  in  the  Knowm,  there  could  be  no¬ 
thing  worse  in  the  Unknown,  and  at  least 
the  experiment  was  w'orth  trying.  Strange 
that  this  is  the  only  account  which  history 
can  give  of  the  first  success  of  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon.  In  his  subsequent  triumphant  ap 
peals  much  may  be  ascribed  to  the  remark¬ 
able  qualities  for  government  w'hich  he 
had  developed,  and  some  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  fact  that  on  these  occa¬ 
sions  he  was  chief  of  the  executive ;  but 
in  his  first  appeal  all  that  was  in  his  favor 
was  the  fetish-w’orship  of  France  for  his 
great  uncle,  and  the  recklessness  and  dis¬ 
content  engendered  by  revolution. 

We  need  not  pause  to  consider  the  par¬ 
ties  of  the  nation  represented  by  the  rival 


candidatures  of  Cavaignac,  Ix?dru  liollin, 
Lamartine,  and  Kaspail,  tor,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  tlie  tiirf,  these  comp<!titors  were 
“  no  w’here.”  The  result  of  the  election 
was  known  on  the  tenth  of  December. 
GencraK'avjiignac,  “  w'ho  came  in  second,” 
h.ad  only  1,448,107  votes,  while  Louis  Na- 
twleon  had  5,434,226  ;  and  let  it  be  recol¬ 
lected  by  those  who  attempt  to  account 
for  the  success  of  his  subseejuent  appeals 
to  the  people  by  an  unfair  nse  of  the  ex- 
cctive  power,  that  in  this  his  first  electioji 
all  the  resources  of  government  were  un¬ 
scrupulously  used  against  him. 

Louis  Napoleon  selected  his  first  minis¬ 
ters  from  all  the  parties  except  the  Ite- 
ublican  ;  and  as  the  Constituent  Assem- 
ly  was  about  to  expire,  he  might  hope 
that  the  new’  Chamber,  to  be  elected  by 
universal  suflTrage,  would  support  him,  in 
whose  favor  universal  suffrage  had  so 
clearly  pronounced. 

Perhaps  such  w’ould  have  been  the  re- 
I  suit  had  government  intervened  in  the 
j  elections,  as  any  serions  government  nmst 
do  ;  but  the  ministry  professed  to  be  con¬ 
stitutional  par  exv^ttetire,  and  seeing  the 
great  outcry  which  had  been  raised  against 
the  provisional  government  for  their  un¬ 
scrupulous  and  excessive  electoral  inter¬ 
ference,  they  went  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  abstained  from  all  interference  what¬ 
ever.  They  did  not  enunciate  any  policy, 
w’hich  in  the  circumstances  might  have 
been  difficult,  but  they  did  not  even  indi¬ 
cate  among  the  rival  candidates  those 
whom  they  wished  to  succeed.  The  field 
was  thus  left  open  to  the  organized  action 
of  the  secret  societies  and  the  monarchical 
committees,  and  the  consequence  w’as  the 
election  of  an  assembly  in  which  republi¬ 
can  and  monarchical  ideas  were  much 
more  strongly  represented  than  they  were 
in’the  nation. 

Pending  the  elections,  foreign  affairs 
afforded  frequent  subjects  of  discussion  to 
the  moribund  Constituent.  The  w’ar  be¬ 
tween  the  Austrians  and  Sardinians  had 
just  been  practically  terminated  by  the 
victory  of  the  former  at  Novara  on  the 
twenty-third  of  March,  1849,  and  the  As¬ 
sembly  was  vehemently  urged  by  the  Ue- 
publican  party  to  intervene  in  behalf  of 
the  revolutionary  cause  in  Italy.  ItFranco 
had  been  republican,  nothing  could  have 
been  more  natural,  but  the  resolution  ac¬ 
tually  come  to,  namely,  to  intervene,  not 
in  favor  of  the  Italian  insurgents,  but  in 
favor  of  the  Pope,  shows  the  violent  con- 
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tradiction  between  form  and  spirit  wliich 
perplexed  the  councils  of  France. 

Tlio  elections  at  last  were  concluded, 
and  the  National  Assembly  commenced 
its  sittiiif^.  The  Republican  party  natur¬ 
ally  took  up  this  Roman  imbrop;lio,  and 
Lodru  Rollin  formally  threw  down  the 
gage  of  bill  tie  by  moving  the  impeach¬ 
ment  of  the  1’re.sident.  This  was  too  strong 
a  measure  to  begin  a  parliamentary  ses¬ 
sion  ;  the  impc‘uchment  was  thrown  out ; 
203  members  voted  for  it,  while  the 
m.njorily  numbered  only  301.  Hut  this 
division  at  once  unvailed  a  formidable 
state  of  atfairs  ;  the  203  consisted  of  a 
united  body  of  extreme  Republicans, 
where.as  the  majority  was  constituted  by 
the  coalition  of  the  incoherent  sections  of 
that  so-called  party  of  order  who  enter¬ 
tained  hardly  any  sentiment  in  common. 
The  Republican  le.aders  did  not,  therefore, 
lose  courage.  Vamjuished  in  the  Assembly, 
they  determined  to  try  the  question  in  the 
streets.  The  insurrection  was  according¬ 
ly  organized  with  that  promptness  which 
long  practice  gives ;  but  the  time  had  gone 
gone  by  tor  cmeutes,  for  authority  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  w’as  in  earnest. 
The  attempt  failed,  and  its  only  conse¬ 
quence  was  to  implicate  some  thirty  mem- 
Iku’s  in  the  consequences  of  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  revolt. 

Such  victories  did  not,  however,  | 
strengthen  the  parliamentary  government 
of  Louis  Na|)ol eon ;  and  the  fact  that  it 
had  no  programme  to  o])po8e  to  the  fixed 
creeds  of  Socialism  and  Republicanism, 
prevented  any  increase  to  its  forces.  The 
ministers  were  well-intentioned  politicians, 
but  they  did  not  perceive  or  would  not  ad¬ 
mit,  the  scopeof  theelection  of  the  tenth  of 
December.  Even  such  far  sighted  states¬ 
men  as  Thiers  and  Mole  kept  aloof  from 
the  President,  under  the  impression  that 
his  })ower  was  the  rc‘sult  of  a  transitory 
emotion — a  popular  freak — which  would 
soon  die  out ;  and  it  is  not  therefore  to  be 
wondered  at  that  his  ministers  were  of  the 
same  opinion,  and  w'ere  content  with  car¬ 
rying  on  the  government  in  the  mean  time 
according  to  the  parliamentary  traditions 
of  England. 

Hut  was  Louis  Napoleon  under  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  system  ?  Was  he  bound,  as  in 
England,  to  select  his  ministers  from  the 
majority  ?  Assuredly  not,  for  the  consti¬ 
tution  had  expressly  enacted  that  he 
shouhl  be  responsible,  and  a  responsible 
chief  must  have  the  means  of  carrying  out 


his  own  inspirations.  Here,  however,  the 
constitution  stultified  itself,  lie  had  no 
jK)wer  of  dissolving  the  Assembly  ;  all  he 
could  do  was  to  change  his  ministry.  This 
step  he  accordingly  took,  and  selected  hia 
cabinet  no  longer  from  the  majority,  but 
from  those  who  were  willing  to  carry  out 
his  personal  policy.  He  intimated  their 
nomination  to  the  Assembly  by  a  message 
which  contains  the  following  significant 
passage : 

“  The  name  of  Napoleon  is  in  itself  an 
entire  programme:  it  means  internally, 
order, authority,  religion,  the  well-being  of 
the  people ;  externally,  national  dignity. 
It  is  this  policy,  inaugurated  by  my  elec¬ 
tion,  whose  triumph  I  wish  to  secure  by 
the  aid  of  the  Assembly  and  the  people.” 

Doubtless,  the  l^resident  knew  that 
the  programme  of  Napoleonism  involved 
other  consequences  which  in  time  would 
be  revealed  ;  meantime  it  inaugurated  his 
personal  policy.  Hut  this  policy  was  not 
the  |>olicy  of  the  Assembly,  .and  .as  the  con¬ 
stitution  provided  neither  for  a  new  elec¬ 
tion  nor  for  a  change  of  the  President,  here 
was  at  once  a  political  dead-lock.  Which 
was  to  give  way  ?  The  decision  clearly 
depended  on  the  question  on  which  side 
did  the  jteople  range  'i  Even  in  aristo¬ 
cratic  England  this  would  be  accepted  as 
the  test,  and  the  issue  tried  by  a  new  elec¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  was  «  fortiori  the  only  test 
in  a  country  which  had  adopted  universal 
suffrage  as  its  basis.  Hut  this  wise  con¬ 
stitution  had  provided  .against  this  only 
safe  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Assembly  were  reciprocally 
irremovable. 

The  Re])resentative8  comprisetl  in  the 
attempted  emeute  having  lost  their  seats, 
thirty  vacancies  remained  to  be  filled  up. 
The  Republic.ans  bent  all  their  energies  to 
get  their  nominees  returned,  and,  in  order 
that  their  success  might  be  insurid,  they 
now  openly  coalesced  with  the  Socialists, 
whom  they  had  so  often  ridiculed  and  re¬ 
pressed. 

In  Paris  the  efforts  of  the  cabal  w'cre 
successful ;  Carnot,  Vidal,  and  Flotte  were 
at  the  head  of  the  poll.  This,  by  proving 
that  the  existing  state  of  things  only  con¬ 
duced  to  the  advantage  of  the  anarchists, 
alarmed  the  party  of  order,  and  induced 
them  to  attempt  a  coalition  with  the  exe¬ 
cutive.  Mole,  Thiers,  Mont.alembert, 
Hroglie,  and  Herryer  accordingly  met  at 
the  Elysee  with  the  President.  But  the 
meeting  only  demonstrated  that  these 
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distinguished  men  could  not  themselves  ; 
agree  to  any  common  line  of  action,  how- ! 
ever  great  might  be  their  mutual  com- 1 
promises,  so  that  all  which  could  be  eftect-  ; 
ed  was  a  transitory  coalition  to  meet  the  , 
present  difficulty,  and  even  then  the 
measures  agreed  to  bo  adopted  were  as-  ' 
sented  to  by  Louis  Nai)oleon  unwillingly  i 
— ^the  first  and  the  last  time  that  he  yield- ' 
ed  liis  own  opinion. 

The  legislative  measure  which  was  the 
fruit  of  this  conference  is  know'n  as  the  law  ' 
of  the  thirty-first  of  3Iay,  1850.  It  enact-  | 
ed  that  three  years’  residence  should  be  ' 
necessary  to  give  a  right  to  vote,  excluded 
from  the  privilege  all  those  who  had  come 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  police,  and 
made  other  regulations  which  materially 
trenched  on  universal  suftrage. 

A  union  of  a  week’s  duration  w.as  all 
that  ensued  from  this  attempt  at  coalition  ; 
beyond  th.at  time  old  rivalries  could  not 
be  repressed,  and  the  parliamentary  mag¬ 
nates  discovered  another  subject  on  w  hicli 
they  could  join  besides  the  repre.s8ion  of 
Socialism.  This  only  other  jxnnt  of  sym- 
mthy  Avas  opposition  to  the  Pre.sident. 
This  was  significantly  published  by  the 
nomination  of  the  commission  to  whom, 
during  the  approaching  prorogation  of  the 
Assembly,  its  pow'crs  w'cre  to  be  delegat¬ 
ed.  They  were  selected  from  among  the 
members  who  had  ni.ade  themselves  most 
conspicuous  for  hostility  to  the  President. 

Louis  N.apoleon  again  turned  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  his  enemies  to  his  own  advan¬ 
tage.  The  Assembly  had  given  them¬ 
selves  a  vacation — so  would  he ;  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  now  set  out  on  that  remark¬ 
able  series  of  provincial  progresses,  the 
echo  of  which  soon  forced  on  the  jiarlia- 
inentarians  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  only  popular  power  in  France. 

On  reviewing  the  speeches  which  he 
made  on  these  oGc.a8ions,  w'e  do  not  know 
whether  most  to  admire  their  admirable 
adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  or  the  strength  and  elegance  of  their 
expression. 

At  Dijon  he  siiys :  “  Goverments  which 
sucoced  revolutions  have  an  ungrateful 
task:  that  of  repressing  in  tlie  first  in¬ 
stance,  in  order  aJllcrwards  to  .ameliorate ; 
that  of  dissip.ating  illusions  and  of  replac¬ 
ing  by  the  language  of  cold  rca.soii  tlie 
disorderly  accents  of  passion.” 

At  Lyons  he  says ;  “  Humors  of  coup 
d'etat  have,  perhaps,  come  even  to  you, 
geutlcman,  but  you  have  not  credited 


them,  and  I  thank  you  for  it.  Surprises 
and  usurpations  may  bo  the  dream  of  par¬ 
ties  who  have  not  the  support  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  but  the  elect  of  six  millions  of  suf¬ 
frages  executes  the  will  of  the  people  ;  he 
does  not  betray  them.  Patriotism  may 
consist  in  abnegation  as  well  as  in  perse¬ 
verance.” 

This  is  dexterous.  Ih  has  no  necessity 
for  a  coup  d'etat,  but  the  opposite  party 
may  .attempt  to  make  up  by  violence  and 
surprise  for  their  want  of  legitimate  au¬ 
thority  ;  nor  do  these  expressions  abso¬ 
lutely  foreclose  a  coup  d'etat  on  his  part, 
for  he  m.ay  thereby  execute  the  will  of  the 
peoj*le.  It  had  been  represented  to  him 
that  his  ap]>earance  in  Lyons,  one  of  the 
foci  of  revolution,  would  be  attended  by 
(K'rsonal  danger.  In  allusion  to  this  he 
says  : 

“From  a  distance  I  might  believe  the 
Lyonuese  population  animated  with  that 
spirit  of  vertigo  which  produces  so  many 
troubles,  and  .almost  by  an  hostilitv  to 
government.  1  find  it  calm,  laborious, 
sympathetic  with  the  authority  which  I 
represent.  On  your  side  you  expected 
iierhaps  to  meet  in  me  a  man  greedy  of 
1  Iionors  and  of  power,  and  you  see  in  the 
midst  of  you  a  man  solely  devoted  to  liLs 
duty  and  to  the  great  interests  of  the 
country.” 

And  at  parting  w'ith  them  ho  says : 

I  “  On  the  point  of  bidding  you  adieu, 
alloAV  me  to  recall  to  you  the  celebrated 

words - No,  I  pause ;  there  would  be 

,  too  much  pride  m  me  to  say,  like  the 
Emperor,  ‘  Lyonnese,  I  love  you;’  but 
I  permit  me  to  say,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  ‘  Lyonnese,  love  me.’  ” 

Unmistakable  was  the  response  of  pub- 
:  lie  opinion  to  these  and  similar  ajipeals  ; 

!  but  when  the  Assembly  again  met,  the 
i  eftect  W'as  only  to  make  its  opposition  to 
the  Pre.«ident  at  once  more  irritating  and 
more  determined.  It  was  no  longer  on 
the  merit  of  tho  measures  proposed  by 
I  LouisNapoleon  that  thediscussion  turned, 

,  they  were  opposed  simply  and  frankly  bc- 
i  cause  they  emanated  from  him,  and  tho 
;  Opposition  showed  they  were  determined 
I  to  go  to  any  extremes  by  avowedly  select- 
I  ing  a  military  leader  in  the  person  of  Gen- 
i  eral  Changarnier. 

This  celebrated  chief,  who  has  after  all 
I  done  less  to  justify  his  celebrity  than  any 
I  genoi'al  living  or  dead,  had  at  first  es- 
1  poused  the  President’s  cause  with  some 
I  show  of  devotion,  but  his  position  as  gen- 
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cr.il  of  the  army  of  Paris,  and  liis  sn])poseil 
predilections  as  an  African  genend  for  the 
Orleans  dynasty,  gave  him  a  factitious 
prestige,  •which,  acting  on  an  ambitious 
nature,  led  him  to  assume  the  airs  of  a  | 
rival  to  the  President,  and  even  to  dream 
of  being  the  monk  of  a  new  Restoration.  | 
(’crtainlv,  so  far  as  the  Chamber  was  con- 1 
cerned,  he  had  no  right  to  complain  of  I 
want  of  support ;  but  it  was  the  support  i 
of  different  factions  whose  union  could  not  j 
be  depended  on,  and  the  p.arty  opposed  ' 
to  them  was  an  individual  who  could  rely  ' 
with  perfect  certainty  on  his  own  unflinch- ' 
iiig  r(*solution,  and  who  probably  never 
knew  wliat  it  was  to  fear,  liy  little  and 
little  the  alienation  between  the  ])riuee  ■ 
and  the  general  became  more  and  more  | 
marked,  tintil  the  latter,  as  jwotoctor  of' 
the  Assembly,  a.ssumed  a  position  of' 
avowed  hostility.  Hut  he  was  no  match 
for  the  silent  pnnee,  who  played  his  game  ! 
M-ith  admirable  dexterity,  carefully  keep- ! 
ing  within  the  legal  attributi<,ms  of  his  ' 
office,  and  allowing  his  adversary,  without  j 
interruption,  to  put  himself  in  a  false  po¬ 
sition.  At  last,  when  the  time  was  fiilly  ; 
come,  (reneral  Changarnier  was  (juietly 
su])erseded  by  the  exercise  of  the  right 
which  the  constitution  gave  to  the  head 
of  the  executive  to  select  his  subordinates, 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  that  jK>wer 
which  had  beeji  thought  so  formidable  as 
to  kee])  in  check  even  the  well-known 
courage  of  Louis  Napoleon,  vanished  from 
the  the.atcr  of  events. 

\'ainly  was  it  attempted  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly  to  effect  a  coalition  of  the  different 
parties  so  as  to  ])asa  a  vote  u  hich  should 
distinctly  express  disapf)ro})ation  of  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  great  parliamentary  general ; 
the  conflicting  ]»retensions  of  the  several 
factions  broke  out,  and  one  by  one  the  i 
distinctive  features  of  the  proposed  vote  | 
were  abandoned  as  sacrifices  to  opposite  | 
theories.  At  last  the  very  name  of  Chan- 1 
gamier,  and  all  allusion  to  him,  were  | 
abandoned,  and  a  simj>le  vote  of  want  of  I 
confidence  in  the  ministry’  was  carried  on 
the  nineteenth  of  January,  1861.  Hut 
the  ministry  so  condemned  had  effetrted 
its  purpose,  the  sword  had  been  snatched 
from  the  Assembly,  and  thus  any  serious 
power  which  it  ever  had  as  the  enemy  of 
stich  a  man  as  the  President,  was  at  an 
end.  Henceforth  it  might  debate,  it  might 

fass  votes  of  censure,  and  even  insult  the 
“resident,  but  the  question  was  substan¬ 
tially  settled  when  once  it  was  clear  that 


it  could  not  fight,  for  to  a  combat  it  was 
])erfectly  evident  circumstances  were  hur¬ 
rying. 

Louis  Napoleon  accejded  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  his  ministry,  and  immediately  ap¬ 
pointed  another  selected  outside  of  the 
Assembly,  and  which  he  significantly  de¬ 
nominated  a  ministiy  of  transition. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  new  ministry 
came  to  a  collision  with  the  Assembly. 
Louis  Napoleon  had,  in  1850,  been  grant¬ 
ed  2,161,000  fr.  for  his  civil  list,  which, 
reduced  from  the  im{)osing  .amplitude  of 
French  money,  is  a  trifle  .above  £80,000. 
This  had  turned  out  to  be  insufficient,  and 
a  supplementary  sum  of  £70,000  was  now 
])roj)osed.  The  demand  ■H'as  not  unrea¬ 
sonable.  Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe, 
who  had  both  Large  private  fortunes,  had 
each  a  civil  list  eight  times  as  large,  and 
however  fond  the  C.atos  of  the  Assembly 
might  be  of  republican  simi»licity,  it  suit¬ 
ed  neither  the  taste  of  Franco  nor  of  the 
President.  Any  increase,  however,  was 
rejected  by  the  majority  of  the  Assembly, 
but  a  minority  of  three  hundred  who  voted 
for  the  “  dotation  ”  proved  that  the  party 
of  the  President  'was  gaining  adherents 
from  the  opposite  camp ;  and  pursuing 
his  characteristic  policy  of  turning  the  in¬ 
sults  of  his  enemies  to  his  advantage, 
Louis  Na|K)leon  declined  the  voluntary 
subscriptions  offered  to  him  from  all  quar¬ 
ters  to  make  up  the  sum  refused  by  the 
As.sembly,  and  with  a  safe  frugality  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  sell  his  horses  and  reduce  his 
establishment. 

It  was  quite  unneces.sary  to  take  more 
active  steps  to  break  up  this  factious  un¬ 
ion  of  parties.  They  parted  asunder  of 
their  own  action,  like  clouds  on  a  windy 
d.ay.  On  a  ]>roi>o8ition  to  revoke  the  laws 
on  exiles,  the  Orleanists  and  Legitimists 
were  found  on  ditterent  sides.  With  the 
Orlejinists  voted  the  Mountain,  with  the 
ministry  voted  the  Legitimists. 

The  so-called  party  of  order  existed  no 
longer.  Henceforth,  by  the  confession 
even  of  his  opponents,  the  Bonapartist 

f tarty  was  the  strongest  in  the  t’hamber, 
tut  it  was  alw.ays  liable  to  be  placed  in  a 
minority  by  .a  factious  coalition. 

And  now  the  provinces  commenced 
officially  to  verify  those  sentiments  to 
which  they  had  given  tumultuous  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  utterance  during  the  progresses 
of  the  President.  Three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  petitions,  signed  by  nearly  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  citizens,  were  presented  to  the 
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Chamber  through  the  Councils-Gcneral, 
and  of  these  petitions  the  majority  dis 
tinctly  demanded  the  prolongation  of  the 
President’s  power,  when  only  five  hundred 
and  twenty-six  petitions  prayed  that  the 
integrity  of  the  constitution  should  be 
preserved. 

At  this  time,  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
1851,  Louis  Xapoleon  opetiod  a  railway  at 
Dijon,  and  on  that  occasion,  as  was  always 
his  custom,  he  delivered  an  address. 

“  France,”  said  he,  “  wishes  neither  the 
return  of  the  ajicient  r6gime,  whatever 
be  the  form  which  disguises  it,  nor  yet 
the  trial  of  fatal  and  impracticable  Upto* 
pias . 

“  A  new  phase  of  our  political  era  com¬ 
mences.  From  one  end  of  France  to  the 
other  petitions  are  signed  demanding  the 
revision  of  the  constitiition.  I  wait  with 
confidence  the  manifestations  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  decisions  of  the  Assembly, 
who  will  be  inspired  by  the  single  hope 
of  the  public  good.  If  France  recog¬ 
nizes  that  no  one  has  the  right  of  dispos¬ 
ing  of  her  without  her  own  coTisent,  she 
h.'is  only  to  say  so ;  my  courage  and  iny 
energy  will  not  fail  her.” 

Tlie  potent  truth  of  these  words  had 
only  an  exasperating  effect  on  the  Assem¬ 
bly  ;  Changarnicr,  to  w'hom  the  French 
word  enUti  might  well  apply,  said  from 
the  tribune  :  “  Tliey  will  bring  against  the 
Assembly  neither  a  battalion,  nor  a  com¬ 
pany,  nor  a  squadron.  If  they  do,  they 
will  encounter  the  chiefs  whom  the  sol¬ 
diers  are  accustomed  to  follow  on  the  path 
of  duty  and  honor.  Mandatories  of 
Franco,  deliberate  in  peace  !” 

It  was  in  this  temper  that  the  question 
W'hether  the  revision  of  the  constitution 
should  be  referred  to  a  new  Constituent 
Assembly,  came  to  be  discussed.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  principles  professed  by  all  par¬ 
ties,  there  ought  to  have  been  no  difficulty 
in  deciding.  Universal  suffrage  was  the 
power  before  which  all  professed  to  botv, 
and  the  constitution  itself  pretended  at 
bottom  to  no  other  mandate.  But  with 
unpardonable  inconsistency  this  clear  issue 
was  avoided  by  the  Republicans,  who 
formally  repudiated  the  idea  of  beit)g 
tried  by  their  own  principles.  Cavaignac 
thus  expressed  the  wishes  of  his  party  : 
“  The  revision  would  put  in  competition 
the  republic  and  the  monarchy  ;  now  the 
republic  ought  not  to  be  discussed,  for 
any  government  which  allows  its  princi¬ 
ples  to  be  discussed  is  lost.  The  national 


sovereignty  is  one  of  those  primordial 
principles  which  dominate  constitutions 
themselves,  and  the  republic  is  the  one 
and  only  expression  of  this  sovereignty.” 

There  was  truth  in  the  first  part  of  this 
as  a  general  rule.  A  government  can  not 
iliscuss  its  principles ;  but  the  present 
government  of  France  w.as  an  exception 
I  to  this  as  to  .all  other  general  rules,  for 
by  expressly  provi<ling  th.at  it  might  be 
regularly  revised,  it  had  consented  to  the 
discussion  of  its  ])rinciplcs.  The  la.st  part 
of  Cavaignac’s  political  foi  mula  is  siiiqtly 
untrue.  lint  it  was  not  the  Republicans 
alone  who  opposed  the  revision,  sevenil 
of  the  Legitimists  and  Orleanisls  adopted 
the  same  policy.  They,  t(»o,  had  their 
philosophical  reasons,  but  the  real  motive 
with  all  was,  the  certainty  that  the  revi¬ 
sion  would  inore.asc  the  power  of  the 
President.  Thus,  when  at  least  nine 
tenths  of  the  nation  wished  the  constitu¬ 
tion  revised,  a  small  section  of  I’arliament* 

I  ari.ans  opposed  it,  and  all  the  lime  pro- 
I  fessed  a  determination  to  uphold  Repub- 
!  lican  institutions.  Under  tbe  Rej)ublican 
I  banner  they  opposed  by  every  means  in 
1  their  power  the  gratification  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  wishes.  They  ])roferred  that  the 
reginje  which  would  have  resulted  from 
the  action  and  reaction  of  their  owm 
sterile  rivalries  should  direct  the  destinies 
of  France.  It  was  thus  every  day  becom¬ 
ing  clearer  that  even  on  their  own  princi¬ 
ples  the  time  was  approaching  when  the 
I  Parliamentarians  must  be  got  rid  of. 
France  did  not  wish  a  regime  of  factions. 

(  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
I  the  majority  in  the  Assembly  were  pre- 
!  pared  to  vote  .against  their  principles ; 
j  440  voted  for  the  revision,  .and  278  voted 
I  .against  it ;  but  this  precious  constitution 
j  which  the  majority  wished  to  revise  h.ad 
j  .attempted  to  secure  the  perpetuity  of  its 
I  errors,  for  it  expressly  provided  again.st 
j  any  revision  unless  three  fourths  were  in 
favor  of  such  a  step.  Strange  dilemma, 
in  which  the  letter  of  a  condemned  con- 
I  stitution  sought  to  maintain  its  integrity. 

But  though  the  constitution  could  not 
be  revi.scd,  it  w’as  clear  it  could  not  exist. 

And  now  Louis  Napoleon,  with  adrnir- 
i  able  dexterity  or  with  the  luckiest  honm 
\foi^  took  the  only  remaining  step  to  crown 
I  his  |K)sition.  He  had  as  yet  scrupulously 
kept  within  the  legalities  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion;  he  had  only  to  put  his  opponents  in 
the  attitude  of  parties  wishing  to  vi«>late 
it,  and  the  moral  victory  was  complete. 
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Tlie  “  law  of  the  thirty- first  of  May,”  as  I 
above  mentioned,  had  been  pas-sed  ugiunst ; 
his  opinion.  It  wa.s  a  direct  attack  on  uiii- 
versjil  suffrage,  and  had  gone  much  far- ; 
thcr  in  di.senfranchising  than  had  been 
anticipated.  It  had  therefore  afforded  a 
logical  .argument  to  the  Ilepiiblican  p.arty  ■ 
against  the  revision,  for  how  could  a  I 
restricted  suffrage  take  cognizjince  of  that 
which  had  emanated  from  univcrsjil  stif-  j 
fV.'ige  ?  Louis  Najmlcon  now  proposed! 
sinijtly  to  abrogate  the  law.  i 

The  ]n'incip:il  reason  alleged  by  him  in 
his  message  was  suggestive. 

The  constitution,  Jie  argued,  required 
that,  of  the  ten  electors  in  France,  at  ! 
least  two  millions,  or  one  fifth,  should  i 
concur  in  the  election  of  the  President,  ; 
otherwise  it  fell  to  the  Assembly  to  elect  ; 
him  ;  but  the  law'  of  the  thirty-first  of  May  , 
struck  off  three  millions  from  the  list  of  ' 
the  electors,  .and  of  course  a  third  and  not  ; 
a  fifth  was  now'  requiretl.  The  law'  of! 
the  thirty-first  of  May  might  therefore  j 
take  the  election  of  the  President  out  of ! 
the  hands  of  the  people  and  give  it  to  | 
the  Assembly,  contrary  to  the  conslitu- 1 
tion.  { 

Now'  the  “beauty”  of  this  argument  I 
w'.as,  that  when  it  exposed  the  inconsist- 1 
ency  of  Itepublicans  re.stiicting  universal  i 
suffrage,  it  brought  before  the  minds  of 
the  Parliamentarians  the  fact  that  the 
re.striction  might  w'ork  precisely  in  the 
direction  they  wished,  .and  that,  if  m.ain- 
tained,  it  increased  their  chance  of  carry¬ 
ing  their  cherished  object,  which  w.as 
precisely  this  very  thing  which  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon  alleged  to  be  contrary  to  the  con¬ 
stitution,  n.amely,  to  h.ave  the  election  of! 
the  President  in  their  h.ands.  This  was 
the  view'  they  accordingly  took  of  the 
question ;  they  refused  to  repeal  the 
<iisenfrunchising  law,  and  thus  confessedly 
took  the  position  of  a  party  w  ho  w’ished 
to  destroy  the  constitution,  w'hile  Louis 
Napoleon  stood  forward  as  its  champion. 

Another  step  yet  w.a8  taken  by  the  As¬ 
sembly,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  render 
the  coup  itetiU  not  simjdy  justifiable — it 
was  so  already — but  unavoidable. 

The  questors  of  the  Assembly  brought 
forward  a  proposition.  “  That  the  As¬ 
sembly  should  fix  the  importance  of  the  j 
military  force  appropriated  for  its  securi¬ 
ty,  and  should  dispose  of  it the  real  ef¬ 
fect  of  w'hich  w'ould  be  to  wrest  the  dis- 

fio8.al  of  the  array  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
^resident,  and  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  it 


w'ould  then  have  been  directed  against 
him  under  the  leadership  of  Changarnier. 
Thus  the  gage  of  battle  between  the  two 
parties  was  definitively  thrown  down,  and 
victory  by  the  one  or  the  other  w'as  the 
sole  condition  of  possible  government.  A 
violent  scene  ensued  in  the  Chamber 
w  hen  the  motion  came  to  be  discussed. 
General  St.  Arn.aud,  after  having  spoken 
against  it,  withdrew  to  the  Elysce  to  bo 
ready  for  emergencies  ;  but  the  courage 
of  the  Assembly  evaporated,  and  the  pro¬ 
position  Wits  negatived. 

Again,  how'ever,  the  ministcri.al  victory 
was  attained  by  an  unnatural  alliance. 
The  so-called  party  of  order  voted  for  the 
resolution  of  the  questors,  but  the  lied 
Itepublicans,  w  ho  hated  Changarnier  more 
than  they  hated  the  President,  voted  with 
the  ministry.  Incompatibility  of  govern¬ 
ment  with  the  e.\isting  constitution  could 
not  be  more  clearly  established. 

What  was  the  po.viiion  ?  The  Presid¬ 
ent  with  the  nation  .almost  unanimous  in 
his  favor,  and  a  Chamber  made  up  of 
cliques,  whose  adhesion,  a  mere  matter  of 
chance  when  it  did  t.ake  place,  was  sure 
to  be  against  government.  Was  Louis 
Napoleon  to  regulate  his  policy,  or  could 
he  regulate  his  policy  by  such  a  body  ? 
Could  any  other  |)olicy  than  a  policy  of 
contradictions  emerge  from  such  an  in¬ 
strument  of  government,  and  in  what  re¬ 
spect  W'ould  such  a  jmlicy  be  better  than 
no  policy  .at  all  ?  Clearly  such  a  sUite  of 
things  could  not  go  on  without  necessa¬ 
rily  leading  to  anarchy.  lint  if  it  could 
not  go  on,  wh.at  w'as  to  be  done  ‘i  Legal 
way  there  was  none  to  get  out  of  the 
dilemma,  for  the  absurd  provision  of  the 
constitution  which  required  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  three  fourths  of  the  National 
Assembly  before  it  could  be  revised,  shut 
out  the  possibility  of  redress,  for  a  major¬ 
ity  of  three  fourths  in  such  an  as.sembly 
could  not  be  obtained.  There  remained, 
therefore,  only  the  tw'o  alternatives — 
anarchy  or  a  coup  iVitat.  The  time  had 
come  when  the  safely  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  was  the  supreme  law'. 

Anarchy,  then,  being  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  by  w  horn  was  the  coup  (Petal  to  be 
executed  ?  It  could  not  be  by  the  As¬ 
sembly,  for  there  w'as  no  coherence 
among  its  members,  and  unity  is  nece.ssa- 
ry  to  a  coup  d'itat ;  and  even  supposing 
by  a  miracle  the^  did  unite  to  this  end, 
it  was  one  thing  to  determine  on  a 
coup  (Vital,  another  thing  to  execute  it. 
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Against  such  a  man  as  the  President  the 
concurrence  of  the  army  was  necessary, 
and  its  sympatliies  were  with  him  and  not 
with  them.  But  let  us  even  suppose  the 
concurrence  of  the  army  secured — let  us 
grant  the  Parliamentary  covp  d'etat  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  the  President  got  rid  of — the 
difficulty  was  not  solved,  a  succession  of 
coups  d'etat  would  still  be  necessary  to 
determine  which  section  of  the  Assembly 
was  to  be  supreme.  Clearly,  then,  on 
principles  even  of  economy  of  coups  d'kat. 
It  was  for  the  President — the  one  united 
power — ^to  break  the  unworkable  law,  and 
bring  about  a  workable  order  of  things. 

A  coup  d'etat  being  therefore  neces-sary, 
and  the  President  tlie  only  party  who 
could  execute  it,  we  have  now  to  consider 
the  method  of  its  execution  and  the  prin-  j 
ci]>les  of  government  which  it  introduced.  | 

There  was  a  reception  at  the  Klyst'C  on 
the  evening  of  the  first  of  December,  1851.  i 
The  prince  met  his  guests  Jts  usual ;  the  \ 
same  unalterable  calm  characterized  his  , 
manner  and  address  ;  none  could  observe  I 
any  shade  of  anxiety  on  his  brow,  or  de¬ 
tect  any  preoccupation  in  his  conversa¬ 
tion.  The  gates  were  closed  a.s  usual  at 
eleven  o’clock,  but  General  St.  Arnaiid, 
Count  de  Morny,  ^I.  Maupas,  prefect  of 
police,  and  M.  de  Beville,  aide-de-camp 
to  the  President,  remained.  Hie  plan  of 
action  had  been  previously  arranged.  De 
Morny  w’as  to  take  the  initiative,  to  coun¬ 
tersign  the  dissolution  of  the  ,\ssembly, 
and  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  watch  j 
over  the  general  safety.  St.  Arnaud  W'as 
to  direct  the  troops.  Maupas  was  to  arrest 
those  Parliamentary  magnates  whom  it 
was  determined  to  keep  out  of  harm’s 
way ;  and  M.  de  Beville  Wivs  to  enforce 
the  printing  at  the  government  printing- 
office  of  the  proclamations. 

Every  thing  was  completed  by  six 
o’clock  of  the  morning  of  the  second  of 
December:  the  generals,  the  statesmen, 
and  the  clubbists  were  arrested,  the  As¬ 
sembly  close*!,  and  Paris  iu  possession  of 
the  troops. 

The  revolution  was  one  of  proclama¬ 
tions,  and  it  was  the  array  which  w’as  first 
addressed : 

“  Soldiers,”  said  this  proclamation,  “  be  , 
proud  of  your  destiny.  You  will  save 
your  country,  for  I  rely  on  you  ;  not  for 
the  purpose  of  violating  the  laws,  but  to 
enforce  resi>ect  to  the  first  law  of  the 
country,  the  national  sovereignty,  of  which 
I  am  the  legal  representative .  I 
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“  The  Assembly  has  attempted  to  seize 
the  authority  which  I  hold  of  the  entire 
nation.  It  has  ceased  to  exist.  1  make 
a  loyal  appeal  to  the  people  and  to  the 
army,  an<l  I  say  to  them,  either  give  me 
the  means  of  assuring  your  prosperity,  or 

choose  another  in  my  place . It 

belongs  to  me,  responsible  for  my  actions 
to  the  people  ami  to  posterity,  to  take 
the  measures  which  apj)ear  to  me  indis¬ 
pensable  for  the  public  weltiire. 

“As  to  you,  remain  unshakable  within 
the  rules  of  discipline  and  honor.  Assist, 
by  your  imposing  attitude,  the  country 
to  manifest  its  will  c.almly  and  with  re¬ 
flection.” 

Here  is  the  keystone  of  the  justification 
of  the  regime  about  to  be  inaugurated  : 
“  Either  give  me  the  means  of  insuring 
your  jirospcrity,  or  choose  another  in  my 
l>lace.”  lie  had  already  sworn  to  .an  im- 
pnacticable  constitution  ;  he  liad  of  neces¬ 
sity  broken  his  oath :  if  he  is  to  govern 
again,  he  is  entitled  to  name  what  he  con¬ 
siders  practic.able  conditions  of  govern¬ 
ment.  In  his  proclamation  to  the  people 
he  tells  them  wh.at  these  conditions  are, 
and  we  therefore  quote  the  proclam.ation 
^  at  length : 

“  Frenchmen  :  The  actual  situation  can  no 
longer  endure.  Every  day  which  pa.sses  aggra¬ 
vates  the  danger  of  the  country.  Tlie  Assem¬ 
bly,  which  ought  to  bo  the  firmest  support  of 
order,  has  become  the  center  of  conspira<’ies. 

1  The  |>atriutism  of  three  hundred  of  its  members 
could  not  chel;k  its  fatal  tendencies.  In  place 
of  making  laws  for  the  general  interest,  it  forges 
the  arms  of  civil  war.  It  assails  the  power 
which  I  hold  directly  from  the  people ;  it  encour¬ 
ages  every  wicked  pjission  ;  it  compromises  the 
repose  of  France.  1  have  dissolved  it,  and  I  make 
the  entire  people  the  judge  between  it  and  me. 

“  The  constitution,  you  are  well  aware,  was 
made  with  the  intention  of  weakening  in  ad¬ 
vance  the  power  which  you  confided  in  me. 
Six  millions  of  suffrages  were  a  striking  protest 
against  it,  and  yet  I  have  remained  faithful  to 
it  Frovocations*,  calumnies,  outrages,  have 
found  mo  impassible.  But  now  that  the  fumla- 
meiital  p.action  is  no  longer  respectcsl  by  those 
very  men  who  unceasingly  appeal  to  it,  and  now 
that  the  men  who  have  already  ruined  two  mon¬ 
archies  wi.sh  to  bind  my  hands  in  order  to  over¬ 
throw  tlie  Kepublic,  my  duty  is  to  defeat  their 
perfidious  projects,  to  maintain  the  Republic, 
and  to  save  the  country,  by  invoking  the  .sol¬ 
emn  decision  of  the  only  sovereign  whom  I  re¬ 
cognize  in  France— the  People. 

“  I  make,  then,  a  loyal  appeal  to  the  entire  na¬ 
tion,  and  I  say  to  you,  if  you  wish  to  continue 
this  unhealthy  state  oS  things,  which  degrades 
you  and  compromises  your  future,  choote  another 
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in  my  pJacf,  for  I  no  longrr  vuh  poirer  irhirh 
/«  hnjfofent  to  do  good,  which  roiniers  me  re- 
pon8it)Ic  for  acts  which  I  can  not  prevent,  and 
which  chains  me  to  tlie  helm  when  I  see  the 
vessel  gliding  towards  the  abyss. 

“  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  still  have  confidence 
m  me,  give  me  the  means  to  accomplish  the 
great  mission  which  I  hold  of  you. 

“  This  mission  consists  in  closing  the  era  of 
revolutions,  by  satisfying  the  legitimate  wants 
of  the  people,  and  by  protecting  them  ap^inst 
subversive  passion.s.  Above  all,  it  consists  in  I 
creating  institutions  which  survive  individuals,  - 
and  which  may  at  last  be  the  foundations  ou  | 
which  we  may  rest  something  durable.  | 

“  Convinced  that  the  in.stability  of  power,  that 
the  preponderance  of  a  single  assembly  are  the 
permanent  causes  of  trouble  and  discord,  I  sub-  | 
mit  to  yonr  suffrages  the  following  fundamental  ; 
bases  of  a  con.stitiition,  which  the  assemblie.s  ' 
will  hereafter  develop  :  I 

“  1.  One  responsible  chief,  nominated  fur  ten  > 
years. 

“  2.  Ministry  dependent  on  the  executive  chief  , 
alone. 

“  3.  A  council  of  state,  formed  of  the  most  dis-  ! 
tinguishe<l  men,  prejmring  the  laws  and  sup-  ! 
porting  their  discussion  before  the  legislative  ; 
bo<ly. 

“  4.  A  legislative  bo<ly,  discu.ssing  and  voting  ' 
laws,  nomiiuiU'd  by  universal  suffrage,  without  ; 
scrutiny  of  the  list,  which  falsifies  election, 

“  5.  A  second  assembly,  compost'd  of  the  most  | 
distinguished  men  of  the  country,  preponderat¬ 
ing  power,  guardian  of  the  fundamental  paction 
and  of  the  public  liberties. 

“  This  system,  reacted  by  the  First  Consul  at 
the  commencement  of  the  century,  gave  repose 
and  prosperity  to  France;  it  will  again  do  so. 

“Such  is  rny  profound  conviction.  If  yo\j 
agree  with  me,  declare  so  by  your  suffrages.  , 
If,  on  the  contrary,  you  prefer  a  government  j 
without  power,  monarchical  or  republican,  bor-  j 
rowed  I  do  not  know  from  what  chimerical  past 
or  future,  answer  negatively. 

“  Thu.s,  then,  for  the  first  time  since  1804,  you 
will  vote,  fully  aware  of  the  cause,  and  knowing 
for  whom  and  for  what. 

If  I  do  not  obtain  the  majority  ofyourmif 
frage»,  then  1  will  eonrole  a  new  areembly,  and  I 
will  remit  to  it  the  mandate  1  hate  received from 
you. 

“  But  if you  believe  that  the  cause  of  which  my 
name  is  the  symbol — that  is  to  say,  France  re¬ 
generated  by  the  Revolution  of  1789,  and  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  Emperor — is  your  own,  proclaim 
it  by  consecrating  the  powers  which  I  demand. 
Then  France  and  Europe  will  be  preserved  from 
anarchy,  obstacles  will  be  smoothed  down,  ri¬ 
valries  will  di.sappear,  for  all  will  respect  in  the 
decision  of  the  people  the  decree  of  Providence.” 

All  wa.s  optionul ;  they  might  have  him 
or  not  as  their  ruler.  If  not,  he  would 
retire,  having  first  called  a  constituent  as¬ 
sembly  and  remitted  to  it  the  future  of 
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France ;  but  if  the  nation  wi-shed  th.^!  he 
should  rule  over  them,  these  were  his  con¬ 
ditions.  And  he  was  right :  a  rule  less 
arbitrary  would  only  have  plunged  France 
back  into  the  regime  of  the  factions. 
There  might  be  relaxation  hereafter,  but 
it  was  clear  that  loss  stern  conditions 
could  not  at  present  maintain  the  j)ublic 
peace. 

We  all  know  how  unmistakably  France 
answered  in  the  affirmative  to  this  clear 
and  straightforward  programme  ;  and  so 
large  was  the  majority,  that  to  attempt  to 
account  for  it  on  any  other  theory  than 
the  simple  one  that  France  w'as  in  favor 
of  Louis  Naj*oleon,  augurs  a  perversity  of 
mind.  Hut  though  the  nation  was  by  so 
large  a  majority  in  his  favor,  his  pofmlarity 
in  Paris  was  not  so  decided  ;  and  here  it 
is  necessary  to  resume  the  narrative  of 
events,  in  order  that  w'e  may  confute  the 
charge  frequently  brought  against  Louis 
Napoleon,  that  the  coup  d'etat  was  stained 
by  excessive  and  unnecessary  bloodshed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  emtp  d'Hat,  the 
most  energetic  protest  was  on  the  part  of 
the  Legitimist  and  Orleanist  deputies, 
who,  meeting  together  to  the  number  of 
two  hundred  and  seventeen,  at  one  of  the 
mairies,  passed  sundry  resolutions  con¬ 
demnatory  of  the  I*resident,  the  imme¬ 
diate  and  only  effect  of  which  was  their 
bloodless  capture  and  seclusion  in  the  safe 
precincts  of  Mazas,  whence,  with  some 
difficulty  on  their  part,  they  were  dismiss¬ 
ed  after  op|)osition  h.ad  censed  in  the 
streets.  The  High  Chamber  of  Justice 
was  next  dissolved,  after  having  passed  a 
decree  of  “  decheance’’  against  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  there  remained  only  the  Social¬ 
ists  of  Paris  to  subdue.  These  did  not 
yet  show  front,  and  at  eleven  o’clock  at 
night  Paris  was  tranquil. 

The  cmeute  broke  out  at  three  o’clock 
next  morning.  It  kept  its  traditionary 
locality.  Again,  as  so  often  before,  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine  strtick  tlte  first  note 
of  revolt,  soon  taken  up  by  the  Faubourgs 
St.  Jacques  and  St.  Harceau.  The  insur¬ 
rection  was  composed,  in  a  great  measure, 
of  the  enemies  of  all  government,  who 
looked  to  plunder  and  not  to  social  amelior- 
tion  as  the  end  in  view'.  Hut  now  it  was 
no  Roi  faineant,  or  club  of  rhetoricians, 
with  which  the  emeute  had  to  contend  ; 
but  with  a  man  resolute  in  his  object, 
and  backed  b\'  an  army  acting  under  pre¬ 
cise  orders.  The  last  embers  of  the  revolt 
expired  on  the  fourth  of  December.  It 
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might  easily  have  boon  sooner  trampled 
ont,  its  explosion  at  all  might  have  been 
prevented,  but  time  w:is  pui’posely  given 
tor  its  development,  in  order  that  its  re¬ 
pression  might  be  so  complete  as  to  ren¬ 
der  insurrection  in  future  hopeless.  The 
actual  bloodshed  is  stated  by  Cassagnao, 
who  adduces  in  corroboration  the  report 
of  the  prefect  of  police,  to  be  as  follows : 
On  the  part  of  the  troops,  twenty-six  killed 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty  fourwoundetl; 
on  the  }»art  of  the  insuriection,  one  hun- 
«lred  and  seventy-five  killed  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifteen  wounded. 

He  positively  denies  that  there  were 
any  executions  after  the  victory,  and 
maintains  that  those  figures  exibit  the 
maximum  of  casualties. 

This  statement,  which  has  been  repeated 
several  times  by  Napoleon  and  his  organs,  ' 
is  in  striking  contradiction  to  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Victor  Hugo  and  the  stories  of 
the  English  newspaiters  at  the  time.  For 
onr  own  part,  we  believe  the  Napoleonic 
version  as  most  consistent  with  the  cir- 


Empire,  was  in  reality  the  Empire  under 
another  uamo.  We  have,  on  the  whole, 
been  led  to  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  or  at 
least  of  justification,  in  favor  of  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon  up  to  this,  the  close  of  an  historic 
epoch  of  his  career.  Certainly  his  regime, 
even  although  cramped  and  obstructinl  by 
a  constitution  whose  norin:U  action  luwes- 
sarily  led  to  a  ]>oiitieul  dead-lock,  was  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  of  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment.  Under  it  he  had  done  all  that  man 
could  do,  and  had  elicited  as  much  good  as 
could  be  elicited  in  npite  of  its  ti'aminels. 
At  last  things  had  come  to  that  pass  that 
government  was  almost  impossible,  and 
the  constitution  only  acted  as  an  obstacle. 
Then  it  was  that  Louis  Napoleon  took  the 
only  step  open  to  him,  or  to  any  man  in 
sucli  a  position — 'iiamely,  an  illegal  step, 
a  violation  of  the  letter  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  Hut  when  he  did  so  he  paid  hom¬ 
age  to  its  s|tirit,  and  by  leaving  the  issue 
to  universal  suttVage,  he  appeaUnl  to  a 
tribunal  which  the  constitution  itself  ac¬ 
knowledged,  ami  to  which  his  enemies 


curnstances  ot  the  case,  for  here  Wiis  an  j 
overwhelming  military  force,  directed  by  i 
unflinching  resolution,  and  led  by  the  most  ' 
skillfid  commanders,  in  conflict  with  the  j 
wrecks  of  that  revolutionary  army  which  j 
the  cannon  of  Cavaignac  h.ad  not  so  long  , 
ago  so  bloodily  defeated.  In  such  a  case  j 
no  serious  or  prolonged  resistance  was 
possible ;  and  where  tliere  was  little  re  i 
sistance  there  was  no  nc“ce8sity,  and  hard- 1 
ly  a  |)ossil)ility,  of  carnage.  ! 

One  charge  made  ag<nnst  Napoleon  at  j 
the  time  by  Ix>uis  lilano  and  the  English  ! 
pa|)ers,  so  for  from  being  <lenied  or  exten¬ 
uated,  is  re-stated  by  Cassagiiac  as  a 
measure  of  sjigacious  policy,  and  this  in- 1 
duces  us  the  more  readily  to  believe  his 
disclaimer  of  the  other  part  of  the  charge. 
It  is  confessed  that  26,000  clubbists  were 
on  the  eighth  of  December  sentei»ced  to 
b.anishinent  by  the  President,  “  repondant 
au  voeu  general  des  populations  indig- 
nees.” 

The  result  of  the  appeal  to  universal 
suffrage  on  the  occasion  of  the  coup  d'etat 
was  as  follows  :  in  all  there  were  8,1 10,773 
voters  ;  of  these,  7,439,243  voted  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  oonstitution  offered  by 
Louis  Napoleon,  while  only  640,737  voted 
for  its  rejection. 

Here  we  stop  ;  the  Presidency  is  a  com¬ 
plete  drama,  the  final  act  of  which  we  have 
just  recorded,  for  the  brief  period  which 
intervened  until  the  proclamation  of  the 


could  not  object.  Whether  an  appeal  to 
such  a  tribunal  was  right  or  wrong  is  a 
problem  which  general  sociology  has  not 
yet  determinwl,  and  probably  never  will 
<letermine,  for  the  question  pro|K)8eil  is. 
Wherein  consists  the  natural  sovereignty 
of  a  nation?  And  this  same  natural  sove¬ 
reignty  is  in  reality  merely  a  fiction.  Hut 
altiioiigh  this  question  thus  admits  of  end¬ 
less  debate,  all  France  had  agreed  that  the 
sovereignty  resided  in  the  people, and  they 
said  that  the  voice  of  the  peope  could 
only  Ik^  ascertaineil  by  univei-sal  suffrage; 
that,  then,  being  assumed,  as  a  matter 
out  of  debate,  it  is  a  truism  admitted  by 
all  parties  that  to  the  “  sovereignty”  be¬ 
longs  the  decision  of  anj' question  imj>ort- 
ant  to  the  national  destiny.  It  had  now 
j  «lecided  in  favor  of  the  coup  d'etat. 

Were  we  to  go  on  with  LouLs  Napo¬ 
leon’s  career,  we  woid«l  not  speak  in  terms 
of  such  approval  of  the  Emperor  as  we 
have  thought  ourselves  justified  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  President.  We  think  we  see 
an  undue  dread  of  the  effect  of  public 
opinion,  which  has  led  to  the  virlnal  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  right  of  discussion  —  a 
right  which  no  government  which  thinks 
itself  conducive  to  the  national  welfare 
need  fear,  for  the  institutions  of  such  a  gov¬ 
ernment  are  parts  of  that  universal  truth 
which,  always,  in  the  long  run,  gains  by 
freedom  of  discussion.  Wo  would  also 
be  inclined  to  animadvert  on  that  court 
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flunkeyism  which  seems  to  us  to  belie  the 
masculine  nature  of  the  Emperor  as  it  did 
th.at  of  Napoleon  I. ;  we  would  have 
thought  “the  modest  state  of  Cromwell” 
more  in  keeping  with  the  rule  of  a  race 
which  at  present  depends  on  intellectu.al 
power,  than  the  tinsel  pomp  of  Louis  XIV. 
Further,  wo  would  have  preferred  that 
NajHileon  IH.  had  displayed  less  of  that 
egotism  which  is  the  unamiable  character¬ 
istic  of  his  race.  But  the  Empire  is  yet 
a  problem,  which  can  only  be  correctly 
appreciated  when  it  also  is  consummated. 


Let  us,  however,  say,  that  in  spite  of 
all  the  failings  which,  in  our  opinion,  may 
bo  charged  against  the  Empire,  our  sym- 

Eathies  are  with  the  Emperor,  whom  we 
elievo  to  be  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire 
to  promote  the  glory  and  the  welfare  of 
France,  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  interest 
to  us,  fully  determined  to  maintain  pease 
with  that  great  but  often  irritating  coun¬ 
try  which  so  long  afforded  him  an  asylum. 

May  he  long  reign  over  a  united,  pros¬ 
perous,  and,  let  us  hope,  in  due  time,  a 
free  people ! 


From  Bentloy'o 


M  iteolloDj. 


YESTERDAY  AND 


TO-MORROW. 


But  Yesterday — ah !  me,  it  seems  no  more — 
Life  came  to  me  with  Laughter  in  her  eyes, 
Came  deftly  dancing  where  lay  strewn  before 
Sweet  flowers  of  varied  dyes. 

She  flung  the  radiance  of  her  magic  smiles 
On  all  around — on  humblest  grain  and  leaf ; 
Drew  pleasure  even  from  pain  with  tender  wiles, 
A  joy  from  every  grief. 

Earth  seemed  a  play-CTOund,  every  home  a  game. 
All  Time  one  holiday,  where,  turn  by  turn. 
Athletic  Sport  and  sun-burnt  Leisure  came 
Alternate  skill  to  learn  : 

The  art  of  action,  and  the  gift  of  dreams — 
Reality  of  simplest  mien  and  giant  mold : 
Romance  in  radiant  mail,  crowned  as  beseems 
With  nodding  plumes  and  gold. 

As  though  ’twere  Prospero’s  isle,  the  air  seemed 
full 

Of  delicate  sounds — ah  I  daintiest  tones  to 
hear — 

The  Fairy  Legends,  that  with  elfin  rule 
Bade  tinseled  fays  appear : 

When  from  the  spider's  thread  wee  antics 
swung. 

Or  in  pale  rings  upon  the  moonlit  sward 
Danced  to  melodioas  chime  from  blue-bells  rung 
By  Oberon’s  twinkling  sword. 
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To-day — poor  handful  of  Time’s  golden  sand : 
The  more  wo  grasp  it,  glides  the  gold  away  ! 

Spent  billow  bursting  on  the  eternal  strand. 
And  vanishing  in  spray ! 

To  morrow — word  in  which  the  grave  lies  hid  : 
Dread,  doleful,  calm,  and  death-like  term  of 
wool 

Sound  as  of  mold  upon  the  coffin  lid — 
Dropped  on  the  clay  below. 

Echo  from  lips,  when  I  can  hear  no  more 
Each  dear  home  love  that  trembled  on  a 
breath : 

Powerless  to  pierce — so  potent  oft  of  yore ! — 

“  The  dull  cold  ear  of  Death.” 

Sweet  sunbeams  sleeping  on  the  daisied  grass. 
Soft  zephyrs  toying  with  the  seeded  bloom — 

To-morrow’s  disc,  as  in  a  magic  glass. 

Shows  through  its  mystic  bloom. 

Beneath  the  turf,  fresh  air,  and  sunlit  flowers — 
Ah !  well  I  know  my  moldering  form  shall  be  I 

To  morrow  brimming  o’er  with  radiant  hours 
My  sight  may  never  see ! 

But  Yesterday  what  now  is,  was  not  then — 
This  sense  of  joy  and  grief,  of  hope  and  fear: 

To-day — an  instant  1 — brings  To-morrow,  when 
Earth  rounds  but  to  a  tear. 

33 
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“Whex  the  fields  of  ice  which  im- 
rison  the  waters  of  the  Neva  daring 
ve  months  of  the  year  begin  to  break, 
the  bridge  of  boats  is  immediately  taken 
away,  and  all  communication  between  the 
two  banks  of  that  broad  river  remains  in¬ 
tercepted  for  several  days.  Dtiring  that 
time  the  blocks  of  ice  arc  rolled  away  by 
the  stream ;  and  when  they  have  disajv 
peared,  the  commandant  of  the  fortress 
opens  the  navigation  by  repairing  in  a 
barge  to  the  palace,  and  almost  immediate- 1 
ly  afterwards  the  bridge  is  replaced.  The  | 
commandant  crosses  the  river  with  much  ^ 
solemnity,  and  amid  the  roar  of  artillery. 
His  barge  is  armed  with  a  few'  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  followed  by  a  procession 
composed  of  smaller  boats.  He  goes  to 
offer  to  the  head  of  the  state  a  goblet 
filled  with  water  from  the  river,  which 
goblet  was  formerly  gh-en  back  to  him 
Kill  of  silver  coin.  Next  a  festiv-ity  is  cel¬ 
ebrated  called  ‘  the  crossing  of  the  river 
the  people,  dressed  in  holidy  attire,  throng 
the  quays  of  the  Neva,  cross  the  river  in 
small  boats,  and  go  to  walk  upon  the 
i*amparts  of  the  fortress.  This  custom  is 
T>ecnliar  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  is  traced 
tjack  to  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great. 
Doubtless  that  monarch  thought  proper 
to  employ  this  popular  moans  to  make 
his  snbiects  comprehend  the  groat  advan¬ 
tage  tnev  derived  from  this  fine  river, 
which,  when  it  breaks  its  icy  bonds,  gives 
life  to  the  city  and  animates  also  all  the 
empire,” 

writes  a  historian  of  Russia ;  and 
the  description  which  he  gives  of  the  an- 


•  jMf metre*  de  V ImphaMce  Catherine  11. ;  f'erita 
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nual  celebration  of  this  important  change 
in  the  face  of  nature  might  well  sen'o  as 
an  allegorical  representation  of  the  great 
moral  change  which  has  just  opened  the 
internal  condition  and  destiny  of  the 
Russian  empire  to  the  attention  and 
sympathies  of  Western  Knropc.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  for  the  inhabitant  of  a 
mild  “constitutional” climate  to  realize  the 
intensity  and  continuity  of  that  autocratic 
frost  which  chains,  in  a  moral  paralysis, 
the  living  and  moving  energies  of  an  en- 
tire  nation,  or  to  enter  fully  into  the 
transports  of  those  joyful  fwlings  with 
which  oven  the  temporary  relaxation  of 
this  icy  bondage  is  w'cleomed  by  all 
classes.  In  a  self-governed  people,  even 
the  errors  and  crimes  of  the  govornment 
have  some  reference  to  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  the  nation,  and  state  misfor- 
tniies  and  humiliations  express,  in  some 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  depression  and 
(Icmoralizalion  of -society  at  large.  But 
the  winter,  which,  during  such  long  peri¬ 
ods,  suspends  the  external  vitality  of  the 
great  northern  empire,  is  a  thing  sui»erin- 
diiced  by  the  cold  breath  of  a  paramount 
despotism  alone  upon  the  national  life 
which  is  stagnating  beneath.  Under 
whatever  similarity  of  temjierature  the 
incrustation  ni.ay  have  commenced,  this 
will  ere  long  cease  to  exist ;  but  the  icy 
prisdn-doors  continue  to  be  firmly  closed 
long  after  the  waters  within  have  begun 
to  yearn  with  daily  increasing  ardor  for 
the  return  of  the  bright  sun-god,  who  is 
to  strike  off  their  fetters,  and  restore 
them  to  the  liberty  and  warmth  of  open 
day. 

The  joy  felt  at  such  a  release  must  be 
of  a  much  higher  degree  in  the  moral 
than  in  the  physical  case  ;  since  the  epoch 
of  its  recurrence  is  so  much  less  definite 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  The  life 
of  an  individual  sovereign  may,  indeed, 
bo  calculated  within  certain  average 
limits ;  and  if  the  era  of  national  reanima¬ 
tion  depended  merely  on  the  death  of  the 
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{larticular  emperor,  the  bondage  might 
)e  more  endurable,  and  the  periodic  de¬ 
light  more  moderate.  ]iut  this  is  not  the 
case ;  for  the  sad  experience  of  the  last 
century  and  a  half  has  shown  that,  while 
the  changes  in  the  sovereign  authority 
have  been  frequent,  the  system  has  been 
strikingly  uniform  and  continuous,  and 
the  chances  of  national  regeneration  few 
and  far  between.  TJie  captivity  and  exile 
from  all  hope  may  continue  so  long  that 
the  nation  may  feel  disposed  to  echo  the 
despairing  cry  of  a  Russian  ])atnot,  scut 
forth  from  J^loscow  during  the  reign  of 
Nicholas :  “Asa  nation,  we  have  no  fu¬ 
ture  prosjKJct.  The  innovations  of  Peter 
1.  inuldeu  us  in  the  worst  form  that  can 
be  made  of  man.  We  arc  the  convinced 
slaves  that  it  shall  be  so  as  it  is.  We  are 
like  those  Polos  who  remained  many  years 
in  Kamstchatka,  and  to  whom,  at  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Paul,  it  was  announced  that 
they  ai'C  free,  and  can  return  now  to  their 
dear  country.  ‘  Thank  ye,’  they  replied, 
‘it  is  too  far  and  too  late;  we  are  pro- 
pared  to  sot  off  to  another  land  —  it  is 
time  to  die!’”  Nicholas,  wo  are  told, 
with  politic  wisdom,  declared  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  those  iiioruful  forebodings  to  be 
a  luuatic 


exile  M.  Herzen,  “is  immense.  Every 
thing  begins  to  move ;  the  muscles, 
cramped  by  a  strait-waistcoat,  expand 
again.  Questions  of  the  most  vital  im¬ 
portance  are  raised.  Russia  is  entering 
leith  tratiquillity  ujxni  a  revolution  in  her 
economy.” 

Herein  lies  a  great  distinction  between 
the  commeno(‘mont  of  this  and  of  previous 
reigns,  which  have  nearly  all  of  them  been 
ushered  in  by  a  dynastic  revolution,  if  not 
by  a  dynastic  tnagedy  ;  and  the  first 
periods  at  least  of  whicli  have  been  ab¬ 
sorbed,  so  far  as  internal  administration 
is  concerned,  in  tlic  consolidation  of  dy¬ 
nastic  interest.^,  the  ren'arding  of  success¬ 
ful,  or  the  punisluucnt  of  unsuccessful, 
conspirators.  To  these  dynastic  necessities 
and  )>er6onal  animosities  the  internal  web 
fiire  of  the  nation,  and  its  rc.al  intercsto, 
have  been  constantly  postponed  and  sa¬ 
crificed.  The  stern  self-compressed  charac¬ 
ter  of  Nicholas  trould  undoubtedly  have 
made  itself  felt  under  any  circumstances ; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  insur¬ 
rectionary  storm  winch  he  encountered  at 
the  outset  of  his  reign  never  ceased  to 
brood  upon  his  imagination,  and,  exagge¬ 
rating  Ids  natural  defects,  determined  in  a 
great  measure  the  general  character  of  his 
administration.  It  began  with  a  police 
iiupiisition  ;  and  it  developed  itself  into  a 
vast  system  of  police  surveillance,  which 
it  remained  to  the  end.  Though  it  did 
much  for  the  nation,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  it  never  worked  through  or  with 
the  nation  ;  for  it  regarded  neai’ly  every 
individual  member  of  it  as  a  possible  con¬ 
spirator.  It  tasked  to  the  utmost  the 
capabilities  of  an  administrative  despotism 


but  every  oue  else  in  Russia 
“  surrounded  him  with  tlie  greatest  re¬ 
spect,  and  listened  to  the  man  like  an 
oracle.”  The  hopeless  spirit,  indeed, 
manifested  in  his  lament  over  the  depart¬ 
ed  national  life  explains  fully  that  apathe¬ 
tic  submission  of  an  immense  population 
to  the  despotic  rule  of  one  man  which 
aruuses  the  wonder,  if  not  the  oontemjit, 
of  Englishmen,  long  accustomed  to  the 
invigorating  air  of  perpetual  freedom — 
the  convinced  freemen  of  Europe.  It  also 
gives  us  some  index  of  the  amount  of 
patriotic  excitement  likely  to  .arise  among 
the  cultivated  classes  of  Russia  when  they 
find  that  the  national  energies  are  re¬ 
sponding  eagerly  to  the  first  opportunities 
afforded  them  by  the  inauguration  of  a 
happier  era,  and  that  it  was  biit  a  passing 
swoon  w'hich  they  might  have  imstaken 
for  a  premonitory  symptom  of  national 
dissolution.  Such  we  gather  to  be  the 
feelings  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
Russian  patriots  at  the  great  change 
which  has  been  wrought  in  tlieir  country 
by  the  death  of  the  Czar  Nicholas,  and 
the  subsequent  pacification  witli  the  West¬ 
ern  Powers.  “  The  progress  which  Russia 
has  made  during  the  three  years  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  II.,”  says  the  Russian 
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pcrs  which  lull  an  autocrat  into  false 
security,  and  persuade  him  that  the  un- 1 
assisted  powers  of  one  man  are  equal  to  ! 
the  task  of  not  only  giving  every  order  | 
throughout  a  vast  empire,  but  seeing  also  i 
that  It  is  carried  properly  into  effect. 
That  the  Russian  people  performed  nobly  ' 
every  duty  which  was  assigned  or  left  to  \ 
it  throughout  that  severe  struggle,  no  one  ' 
entertains  a  doubt ;  but  while  tlie  limited  i 
confidence  inevitably  placed  in  the  nation- ; 
al  spirit  was  more  than  justified,  its  limit- ! 
ation  to  such  an  inferior  r6le  was  con- ! 
demned  in  the  plainest  manner  by  the  ' 
failures  and  collapse  of  the  imperial  direct- 1 
ory.  At  this  very  crisis  the  great  en- 1 
gineer  of  this  discredited  machine  was 
removed  from  his  onerous  post  by  a  de- ; 
stiny  happy  for  himself  as  well  as  for  his  ; 
country  ;  and  the  crown  descended  with-  j 
out  a  national  convulsion  upon  the  head  ' 
of  a  prince  who  was  uncompromised  by  ; 
his  father’s  prejudices,  and  was  at  liberty  ' 
to  consult  the  interests  of  the  nation 
without  feeling  tliat  he  was  thereby  sacri¬ 
ficing  bis  own.  Peace  had  become  a 
necessity  for  Russia,  as  incumbent  on  the 
sovereign  as  desirable  for  the  subject. 
The  memories  of  1825  need  no  longer  be 
kept  alive  by  the  continuance  of  a  system 
which  had  proved  itself  so  inefficient  in 
the  hands  of  a  most  skillful  master  ;  it 
might  be  quietly  dropped  nnthout  lower¬ 
ing  the  personal  reputation  of  the  Kmper- 
or,  and  public  opinion  might  be  as  quietly 
invited  to  assume  its  long-suspended  du¬ 
ties  without  exposing  monarch  or  people 
to  the  trial  of  an  abrupt  and  revolutionary 
crisis.  This  has  in  a  great  measure  been 
done,  (ieneral  Doubelt,  chief  of  the  se¬ 
cret  police  at  St.  Petersburg ;  General 
Count  Peter  Kleinmichel,  chief  superin¬ 
tendent  of  bridges  and  highways,  and  a 
very  unpopular  favorite  oi  the  Emperor 
Richola^  with  other  equally  compromised 
dignitaries — have  been  dismissed  by  Alex¬ 
ander  II. ;  and  hitherto,  at  least,  we  hear 
of  no  unworthy  appointments  in  their 
place.  The  doors  have  been  thrown  open 
for  the  return  of  some  of  the  most  com¬ 
promised  of  the  Russian  exiles.  Even  M. 
Ivan  Golovinc,  whom,  if  any  one,  the 
house  of  Romanoff  might  be  justified  in 
making  an  exception  to  its  amnesty,  has 
received  permission  to  reenter  Russia. 
The  press  has  been  set  at  comparative 
liberty,  and  cheap  newspapers  are  starting 
in  abundance  to  compete  with  the  high- 
priced  monoply  of  those  privileged  by  the 
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old  censorship.  Russians  arc  beginning 
to  speak  their  real  thoughts  to  one  an¬ 
other,  and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  seek 
a  foreign  soil  for  the  luxurj'  of  Irreathing 
freely.  The  new  Crnr  has  made  his  indi- 
vidual  action  distinctly  felt ;  but  it  is  no 
longer  ostentatiously  self-sufficient.  The 
nobility  have  been  ifrst  invite<1,  and  then 
admonished,  to  cooperate  in  the  great  and 
difficult  project  of  emancipating  the  serfs ; 
and  whether  or  not  the  completion  of  this 
undertaking  be  destined  to  equal  the 
wishes  of  its  author,  the  fact  that  those 
most  interested  in  its  just  adjudication 
have  been  compelled  by  the  voice  of  au¬ 
thority  to  throw  aside  the  selfish  indifter- 
ence  of  spectators  in  posxettnony  and  to 
become  counselors  ana  executors  of  the 
most  feasible  scheme,  is  significant  of  a 
great  change  fi*om  the  independent  action 
of  the  old  system  of  administration. 

Will  these  fair  prospects  last ;  or  are 
we  to  witness  the  return  with  twofold 
density  of  that  moral  gloom  in  which  the 
history  of  Russia  has  been  hitherto 
shrouded  ?  This  question  will,  of  course, 
be  differently  answered  according  to  the 
more  sanguine  or  desponding  temperament 
of  the  reasoner.  A  much  more  j»i-actieal- 
ly  important  inquiry  remains — whether  it 
is  in  the  power  of  England  to  facilitate  the 
favorable  solution  of  the  problem,  and 
to  throw  any  determining  weight  into  the 
doubtful  scales  in  which  the  hapjnness  of 
her  ret^ent  opponent  hangs  susj)ended. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  this  is  not 
an  age  when  the  life  of  one  nation  ean  be 
developed  or  stifled  without  affecting 
materially  that  of  all  others.  There  is 
now  a  general  European  atmosphere, 
which  can  not  be  prevented  from  entering 
into  and  mixing  with  the  air  which  we 
ourselves  breathe.  And  just  so  far  as  we 
recognize  this  fact,  and  ende.avor  to  puri¬ 
fy  this  inspiration  of  our  common  Enro- 
pean  civilization,  instead  of  deluding  our¬ 
selves  with  the  possibility  of  a  separate 
monopoly  of  health,  will  the  continuance  of 
our  own  strength  be  assured,  and  our 
permanent  influence  as  a  nation  be  felt 
and  acknowledged  in  the  European  com¬ 
monwealth.  Russia  must  now  seek  no- 
tional  alliances. 

But  to  secure  this  desirable  end,  it  is 
not  sufficient  that  w’e  should  hold  out  to 
intelligent  Russians  onr  own  constitution 
and  its  history  as  a  model  of  imitation  or 
a  subject  of  study.  We  therefore  hail 
with  especial  pleasure  the  publication  in 
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this  country  of  any  work  in  wiiicli  English  I 
and  liussiaua  may  dnd  a  common  ground  ! 
of  interest ;  from  which  the  former,  jvs  well  I 
as  the  latter  may  learn  what  it  is  which  | 
has  jtlaced  liussia  in  her  present  position,  ' 
and  through  what  untoward  circum-  | 
stances  the  national  Bj>irit  has  struggled  | 
and  survived.  We  only  regret  that  in  the 
present  instance  our  joint  historical  stud-  ' 
les  havo  hecn  inaugurated  by  disclosures  : 
which  uia^’  hurt  the  (unourpropre  of  the 
royal  family  of  liussia  exactly  when  its 
{Kirsonal  feelings  are  of  most  importance 
to  European  civilization.  The  truth, 
however,  must  be  know'ii  at  all  luizards ; 
and  the  lesson  which  the  royal  house,  if ' 
not  the  family,  of  liomanotl*  should  right¬ 
ly  draw  from  the  mysteries  of  a  royal  : 
court,  here  unfolded  to  the  eyes  of  Eu-  ! 
ro|»e,  is  not  one  untavorablc  to  the  cause 
of  constitutional  government. 

A  few  hours  utter  the  death  of  the  Km- ! 


f  ress  Catherine  II.,  her  sou,  the  Emperor 
*aul,  M.  Herzen  tells  us,  ordered  Count 
liostoptchinc  to  put  seals  on  the  jiapers 
of  the  Empress.  The  Emperor  was  him¬ 
self  present  at  the  arrangement  of  these 
iiapers.  Among  them  was  found  the  cele¬ 
brated  letter  of  Alexis  Orloff,  in  which. 


“  in  a  cynical  tone  and  with  a  drunken 
liand,”  he  announced  to  the  Empress  the 
assassination  of  her  hasbaiid  Peter  III. 
Another  ms.  which  wjw  found  was  one 
entirely  in  the  handwriting  of  Catherine, 
inclosed  in  an  envelope  bearing  (in  the 
Russian  langmigc)  the  address,  To  his 
Imperial  Highness  the  Cesare witch  and 
Grand  Duke  Paul,  my  much-loved  son.” 
The  manuscript  thus  u<ldres.scd  was  the 
autobiography  now  for  the  first  time  pub¬ 
lished.  It  oommcnces  wdth  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Catherine  to  the  adopted  country 
of  her  alHanced  husband,  and  terminates 
abruptly  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1759 — that  is  to  say,  a  little  more  than 
two  years  before  the  death  of  the  Em¬ 
press  Elizabeth  and  the  acces-sion  of  Peter 
III.  There  are  reported  to  have  been 
additional  rough  notes,  which  might  have 
served  as  materials  for  continuing  the  nar¬ 
rative  ;  and  it  is  .asserted  by  some  that 
the  Emperor  Paul  threw  them  into  the 
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fire.  However  this  may  be,  he  kept  the  ^ 
contents  of  the  manuscript  a  profound  se- 
cret  except  from  the  friend  of  his  child¬ 
hood,  Prince  Alexander  Kourakine,  whom  , 
he  permitted  to  take  a  copy  of  it.  Twen¬ 
ty  years  after  the  death  of  Paul,  Alexan-  j 
der  Tourgeneff  and  Prince  Michael  i 


Worontzow'  procured  copies  from  that  of 
Kourakine.  This  coming  to  the  ears  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  he  ordered  the  po¬ 
lice  to  seize  all  copies,  and  so  for  the  time 
put  a  stop  to  the  circulation  of  the  manu¬ 
script.  lie  also  had  the  original  brought 
to  him,  read  it,  sealed  it  up  with  the  great 
seal  of  state,  and  ordered  it  to  be  kept  in 
the  imperial  archives  among  the  most 
secret  dociiinents. 

An  exception,  however,  was,  it  seems, 
at  some  time  or  other,  made  in  favor  of 
the  tutor  of  the  present  Emperor,  Constan¬ 
tine  Arsenieff,  who  told  M.  Herzen,  in 
1840,  that  he  had  been  permitted  to  read 
these  memoirs  of  Catherine  among  other 
unpublished  illustrations  of  the  period  be¬ 
tween  the  death  of  Peter  I.  and  the  reign 
of  Alexander  I.  During  the  lute  Rus-dan 
war  the  archives  were  transferreil  to 
Moscow ;  and  in  the  month  of  .March, 
1855,  the  jirescnt  Emperor  had  this  nian- 
nscript  brought  to  him  for  his  perusal. 
After  that  time  one  or  two  copies  got  into 
circulation  in  iloscow  and  St.  Petersburg, 
from  one  of  which  M.  Herzen  informs  u.s 
the  present  volume  is  printed.  Of  its  au¬ 
thenticity  he  states  there  is  no  doubt,  and 
a  gl.ance  at  the  contents  will  fully  confirm 
this  judgment. 

A  more  curious  and  interesting  contri¬ 
bution  to  history  it  would  be  impossible 
to  imagine,  or  one  more  apropos  in  many 
respects  to  the  regeneration  to  which 
Russia  has  committed  herself.  Here  we 
have,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  one  of  the 
leading  actors  in  the  political  drama  of 
the  last  century,  a  minute  Pre-Raphaelite 
picture  of  the  court  of  Russia  when  auto¬ 
cracy  was  in  its  glory,  and  the  fate,  not 
only  of  Russia,  but  of  Europe,  depended 
on  the  vicissitudes  in  the  counter-intrigues 
of  ilc7noiselks  d'hotiueur  and  valets-de- 
chatnbre.  The  ludicrous  trivialities  of  this 
bed  chamber  warfare  will  recall  to  our 
minds  in  an  exaggerated  form  the  contests 
of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  mid  Mrs. 
!Mashain  in  the  reign  of  our  own  Queen 
Anne.  But  a  somber  background,  which 
M’as  happily  wanting  to  the  English  figure- 
piece,  IS  supplied  in  its  Russian  counter¬ 
part  by  the  dungeons  of  Schlusselburg 
and  CroiiBtadt  and  the  dreary  regions  of 
Siberia.  Between  these  fearful  scenes  of 
torture  and  the  saloons  of  the  imperial 
palaces  there  was  a  continual  interchange 
of  inhabitants  during  the  reigns  of  the 
successors  of  Peter  the  Great ;  and  it  is 
the  recollection  that  the  names  which  con- 
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stantlj  meet  our  eyes  in  the  pages  of  this 
memoir  are  so  many  of  them  those  of  the 
past  or  future  subjects  or  agents  of  these 
startlmg  metamorphoses,  which  lends  a 
deeper  though  more  painful  interest  to 
what  otherwise  might  pass  as  tlie  mono¬ 
tonous  record  of  the  most  frivolous  profli¬ 
gacy.  As  it  is,  however,  the  doom  liangs 
suspended  over  the  heads  of  the  revelers ; 
and  it  is  with  breathless  interest  that  we 
W'atch  the  bearing  of  those  on  whoso  de¬ 
voted  heads  we  know  that  it  is  destined 
to  fall. 

The  character  of  the  woman  w’ho  here 
undertakes  to  write  the  private  history  of 
her  youth  and  early  married  life  is  such 
as  in  itself  to  command  an  attention  of  a 
peculiar  and  very  absorbing  kind.  As 
“  Catherine  tha  Oreat  ”  she  has  descended 
to  our  own  times  in  the  records  of  history 
w’ith  a  very  general  acquiescence  in  the 
justice  of  the  intellectual  tribute  implied 
in  such  an  appellation.  The  verdict,  Imw- 
ever,  which  the  same  tradition  has  return¬ 
ed  respecting  the  moral  stamp  of  the 
Czarina  has  been  very  different,  though 
nearly  as  unanimous.  A  reign  which  was 
inaugurated  and  consolidated  by  the  vio¬ 
lent  death  of  her  husband,  and  of  W’hich 
the  most  important  event  of  European  in¬ 
terest  is  the  iniquitous  partition  of  Poland, 
would  seem  to  stand  in  need  of  more  than 
a  usual  amount  of  ingenious  criticism  to 
rescue  the  sovereign  with  whose  fame  it 
is  associated  from  a  heavy  moral  condem- 
nation.  The  autobiography  before  us  will 
not  supply  the  foundation  for  .any  such 
vindication  ;  indeed,  it  scarcely  affects  to 
do  so  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  heroin 
lies  its  great  historic  value,  and  one  strong 
internal  testimony  to  its  authenticity. 
The  Czarina  seems  to  take  for  granted  the 
existence  of  a  large  .amount  of  moral  evil 
in  herself  as  well  as  all  around  her ;  she 
only  suggests,  sometimes  directly,  but 
still  more  often  indirectly,  by  the  facta 
W’hich  she  details,  some  explanation  of  the 
aggravated  form  w'hich  it  subsequently 
assumed,  and  so  far  supplies  the  only  pal¬ 
liation  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  No  one 
can  glance  through  this  memoir  without 
feeling  that  there  is  the  stamp  of  truth  on 
the  revelations  which  it  contains,  and  tliat 
here,  if  any  where,  we  have  the  history 
of  the  deterioration  of  a  nature  but  ill  fit¬ 
ted  originally,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  to 
encounter  successfully  the  trials  to  which 
it  vvas  subjected.  That  the  proud  spirit 
of  which  sue  frequently  speaks  hides  from 


us  in  many  cases  half  the  a^ony,  and  much 
of  the  sense  of  self-humiliation,  is  tolerably 
certain ;  but  the  important  fact  is,  that 
the  index-hand  of  her  feelmgs  is  never 
made  to  point  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
the  actual  mental  struggle,  and  that  if  the 
writer  has  little  consciousness  of  the  true 
dignity  of  virtue,  she  has  honesty  enough 
not  to  affect  the  possession  of  what  she 
looks  on  as  an  impracticable  fancy  of  phi¬ 
losophy.  In  her  portraits  of  those  who 
surrounded  her  in  the  intercourse  of  daily 
life,  she  displays  no  bitterness  of  spirit ; 
and  her  womanly  malice,  which  peeps 
forth  here  and  there,  is  rather  playful  than 
spiteful.  This  may  result  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  from  the  memoir  proceeding  from 
the  pen  of  one  who,  having  been  snccess- 
ful  herself  at  a  comparatively  early  epoch 
of  her  life,  can  afford  to  smile  good-na¬ 
turedly  at  the  abortive  attempts  from 
Avhich  she  escaped  unscathed.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  tnat  good-humor  in  a  suc¬ 
cessful  jirince  has  served  to  varnish  over 
with  an  affectation  of  deejKir  feelings  an 
inherent  selfishness  of  disposition. 

The  Eniprcs.s  Catherine  II.  commences 
her  autobiographjr  with  the  following 
words  :  “  Fortune  is  not  so  blind  as  is  ima¬ 
gined.  She  is  frequently  the  consequence 
of  well-chosen  and  well-ordered  measures, 
not  perceived  by  the  public,  which  have 
been  the  forerunners  of  the  event.  She 
is,  in  a  still  more  marked  degree,  depend¬ 
ent  upon  natural  character  and  personal 
conduct.  To  render  this  more  evident,  I 
will  put  the  following  svllogism  :  Natural 
qualities  and  charcter  shall  be  tbe  major  ; 
personal  conduct,  the  minor ;  good  or  ill 
fortune,  the  conclusion.  Here  arc  two 
striking  instances  of  this : 

Pkteu  III. 

Cathkuink  II.” 


I 


After  this  singular  exordium,  she  pro¬ 
ceeds  forthwith  to  detail  the  pedigree  of 
her  husband,  and  to  mention  the  earliest 
traits  of  his  character  w'hich  W'ere  brought 
to  her  personal  notice.  Hut  the  reader  of 
the  present  day  may  find  a  somewhat 
more  general  sketch  of  the  events  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  this  epoch  a  not  unin¬ 
teresting,  if  not  absolutely  essential,  pre¬ 
lude  to  the  scenes  of  which  she  supplies 
us  with  so  curious  and  minute  a  descri])- 
tion. 

Tlie  history  of  Russia  from  tlxc  reign 
of  Peter  the  Great  to  that  of  Catherine 
II.  is  one  succession  of  revolutions.  Peter 
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himself,  after  reigning  for  a  short  time  | 
jointly  with  his  nearly  imbecile  elder  bro- 1 
ther  Ivan  V.,  under  the  regency  of  their  j 
ambitious  sister  Sophia,  in  the  year  1689 
overthrew  this  tutelage  and  consigned  the 
regent  to  a  convent,  and  seven  years  after¬ 
wards,  on  the  death  of  Ivan,  became  sole 
autocrat  of  llussia.  On  his  death,  in  1 725,  j 
his  favorite  Prince  Mentschikoff,  origin- 1 
ally  a  pastry-cook  boy  of  Moscow,  raised  | 
to  the  throne  the  Empress  Catherine  I.,  ^ 
the  daughter  of  a  Livonian  peas;int,  the 
Prince’s  own  former  mistress,  aud  the 
mistress  aud  second  wife  of  the  decease'd 
Czar.  Catherine  died  in  1727  ;  aud  then  | 
something  more  like  a  legitimate  descent  j 
of  the  crown  ensued  in  the  person  of  j 
I’eter  II.,  the  grandson  of  the  Cfzar  I*eter  ^ 
and  son  of  the  unfortunate  Czarowitch  i 
Alexis.  Peter  II.  only  survived  till  the 
year  1730.  Meutschikoff,  who  was  all- 
powerful  at  the  commencement  of  this  ' 
reign,  as  throughout  the  preceding,  had 
intended  to  marry  the  youn^  monarch  to  I 
his  own  daughter ;  but  the  rival  iuHuencc  ! 
of  the  Dolgorouky  family,  as  their  pre- 1 
sent  representative  records,  broke  off  the 
projected,  match,  aud  the  favorite  of  j 
three  reigu.s,  invested  not  long  before  with  | 
the  title  of  generalissimo,  w'as  exiled  to  j 
Siberia,  where,  I’riuce  Dolgorouky  assures  i 
us,  “  he  died  as  a  good  Christian  ”  in  the  j 
ye:ir  1729.  His  son  was  recalled  from 
exile  in  the  succeeding  year ;  and  his 
graudson,  the  present  I’rince  Alexander 
ISIentschikoft’,  needs  no  introduction  to  j 
the  cotemporaries  of  the  recent  war  with  ■ 
llussia.  The  young  Peter  II.  died  on  the 
very  day  fixed  for  Tus  marriage  with  one 
of  the  family  of  Dolgorouky,  who  now  in 
their  turn  experienced  the  frowns  of  for¬ 
tune.  In  conjunction  with  the  family  of 
Galitzyne  and  others,  they  waited  on  the 
I*rinces8  Anne,  daughter  of  I’eter  the 
Great’s  elder  brother  Ivan  aud  Duchess 
of  Courland,  and  offered  her  the  crown 
on  condition  of  her  signing  an  aristocra¬ 
tic  constitution.  The  Priucess  accepted 
their  terms ;  but  on  her  arrival  at  St. 
Petersburg,  threw  herself  into  the  arms 
of  the  anti-constitutional  party  headed  by 
Ostermann  and  Soltikoff.  This  latter  par¬ 
ty  prevailed  in  tlie  struggle  ;  and  Prince 
Dolgorouky  was  exiled  to  Siberia,  With 
all  hiB  family.  After  nine  years  of  exile, 
he  W'as  brought  back  to  Novgorod,  and 
executed  there,  being  quartered  as  a  trai¬ 
tor.  During  the  reign  of  Anne  the  empire 
was  governed  by  her  lover  Biren,  a  man 


of  the  lowest  origin,  whom  she  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  Duke  of  Courland.  To  this 
man  is  assigned  the  responsibility  of  the 
cruelties  which  disgraced  the  government 
of  the  C’zarina  ;  but  one  species  of  torture 
seems  to  have  originated  in  the  peculiar 
humor  of  Anne  herself.  Peter  the  Great 
had  devised  the  singular  punishment  of 
ordering  an  oflender  of  high  rank  to  be 
considered  aud  treated  as  a  fool  by  every 
body  at  court.  The  Empress,  if  the  I’rin- 
cess  Daskaw  is  to  be  believeil,  outdid  her 
predecessor  in  the  grotesquencsi  of  her 
conceit.  Once  she  decreed  tliat  a  cer¬ 
tain  prince  should  become  a  hen,  to  pun¬ 
ish  him  for  some  trifling  mi'demeanor  ; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  she  ordered  a  large 
basket,  stuffed  with  straw,  and  hollowed 
into  a  nest,  w  ith  a  (piantity  of  eggs  inside, 
to  be  placed  conspicuously  in  one  of  the 
principal  rooms  at  court.  The  prince  was 
condemned,  on  pain  of  death,  to  sit  upon 
this  nest,  and  to  render  himself  to  the  last 
degree  ridiculous  by  imitating  the  cack¬ 
ling  of  a  hen.  This  Empress  died  in  1 740  ; 
and  Biren  then  proclaimed  as  her  succes¬ 
sor  an  infant  in  the  cradle,  by  the  title  of 
Ivan  VI.  This  unfortunate  child  was  the 
eldest  sou  of  another  Anne,  the  daughter 
of  Catharine,  sister  of  the  Empress  Anne. 
This  second  Princess  Anne  was  married 
to  the  Duke  Antonio  Vlric  of  Brunswick, 
a  dull  vegetating  German.  Biren  Duke 
of  Courland  governed  as  regent  till,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  a  revolutionary 
movement,  organized  and  headed  by 
Marshal  Municn,  sent  Biren  into  exile  in 
Siberia,  and  raised  the  mother  of  the 
young  Emperor  Ivan  to  the  regency. 
Little  more  than  a  tw'elvemonth  elapsed 
when  another  revolution,  set  on  foot  for 
diplomatic  purposes  by  the  French  ambas- 
satlor  De  la  Chetardie,  and  headed  by  the 
court  surgeon  Lestocq,  placed  on  the 
throne  Eliziibeth,  a  daughter  of  Peter  the 
Great.  The  regent  Anne  and  her  hus¬ 
band  w'ere  sent  into  exile  in  a  foreign 
country  ;  where,  with  the  younger  mem¬ 
bers  01  their  family,  they  ended  their  lives. 
The  child  Ivan  was  consigned  to  the  for¬ 
tress  of  Schlusselburg,  where  he  remained 
immured  a  solitary  state-prisoner  until 
two  years  after  the  accession  of  the  writer 
of  the  memoir  before  us,  when  he  was  se¬ 
cretly  put  to  death,  on  the  discovery  of  a 
plot  to  raise  him  again  to  the  throne, 
jiarshal  Munich  was  sent  to  Siberia,  and 
on  his  road  encountered  on  the  Volga  the 
man  whom  he  had  himself  exiled  thither, 
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Biren  Duke  of  Couriand,  now  in  Lis  turn 
recalled  to  Ruasia,  and,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  Catharine’s  narrative,  living  in 
privacy  at  St.  Petersburg.  Having  thus 
unexpectedly  attuned  to  a  throne,  the 
Empress  Elizabeth  looked  about  for  an 
heir,  and  fixed  upon  the  prince  afterwards 
known  as  Peter  III.  lie  was  the  son  of 
a  third  Princess  Anne,  the  elder  sister  of 
the  new  Empress.  His  father  was  Charles 
Frekerick  Duke  Holstein,  nephew  of 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  The  Duchess  of 
Holstein  died  two  mouths  after  the  birth 
of  her  sou,  as  her  son’s  w’ife  somewhat 
maliciously  suggests,  of  chagi’in  at  finding 
herself  settled  in  the  little  town  of  Kiel, 
and  liaving  made  so  poor  a  match.  The 
future  Emperor,  IVter  III.,  was  born  in 
the  same  insignificant  capital,  on  the  fourth 
of  March,  1728.  A  year  afterwards,  on 
the  second  of  May,  1729,  a  princess  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Stettin,  who  was  a 
scion  of  the  insignificant  house  of  Anhalt- 
Zerbst.  This  Princess  was  the  future 
Empress  of  Rus.xia,  Catherine  IL,  whose 
names,  on  her  first  baptism  into  the  Pro¬ 
testant  communion,  were  Sophia  Augusta 
Frederika. 

There  was  a  relationship  between  the 
young  Prince  and  Princess.  The  mother 
of  Catherine  was  sister  of  the  Prince- 
Bishop  of  Lubock,  Adolphus  Frederick, 
afterwards  King  of  Sweden,  who  was 
cousin  to  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  Peter’s 
father.  The  Duke  dying  w’hen  his  son 
had  scarcely  attained  the  ago  of  eleven, 
left  him  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Prince- 
Bishop.  The  Tatter  therefore  assembled 
all  his  family  around  him  to  welcome  the 
new  addition  to  their  circle.  This  W'as 
in  1739  ;  and  among  these  family  visitors 
came  the  bishop’s  mother  and  sister  from 
Hamburg,  bringing  with  them  the  little 
Catherine,  then  about  ten  years  of  age. 
This,  she  tells  us,  was  the  first  time  she 
saw  her  future  husband.  The  little  girl 
kept  her  eyes  and  ears  open  during  the 
visit,  and  records  a  family  conversation 
which  she  overheard  respecting  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  young  Duke :  that  he  w-os 
already  rather  given  to  tippling,  and  tliat 
his  attendants  had  some  trouble  in  keej)- 
ing  him  from  fuddling  himself  at  the  din¬ 
ner-table — that  ho  was  stubborn  and  un¬ 
ruly,  and  had  no  love  for  those  placed 
about  his  person,  least  of  all  for  his  super¬ 
intendent  Bruramer,  grand-marshal  of  his 
court ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
not  deficient  in  liveliness — that  his  com- 
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plexion  was  ill-favored  and  sickly.  Per¬ 
sonal  observation  confirmed  these  reports; 
but,  according  to  her  account,  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  young  Prince  was  most 
injudicious.  They  professed  to  treat  him 
as  a  man,  and  trammeled  him  with  ccro- 
monial  forms  until  ho  took  refuge  in 
deceit.  Each  of  his  attendants  sought  to 
monopolize  his  favor,  by  speaking  ill  of 
the  others  ;  until  the  result  was,  that  the 
Piiuce  arrived  at  a  very  unfavorable, 
though  very  just,  opinion  respecting  them 
all.  He  then  sought  for  more  congenial 
associates  in  those  of  a  lower  class,  and 
expended  his  stock  of  friendship  on  his 
valets. 

He  had  more  than  his  fair  share  of  re¬ 
ligions  aflliction.  He  was  brought  up  by 
strict  Lutherans ;  and  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  the  tasks  which  his  instructors 
had  imposeil  upon  them,  was  that  of  driv¬ 
ing  the  unwilling  Prince  to  church  on  the 
l>roper  occa.sions,  and  forcing  him  through 
the  routine  of  a  ceremonial  religion. 
From  this  Lutheran  purgatory  he  emerg¬ 
ed  only  to  find  himself  a  bad  Christian 
in  the  ceremonial  point  of  view  itself;  for 
he  had  scarcely  become  a  very  imperfect 
Proto.stant,  w'ben  bis  aunt,  the  Empress 
Elizabeth,  ordered  him  to  be  converted 
to  the  (ireek  Church,  as  an  essential  pre¬ 
liminary  to  lus  formal  adoption  as  heir- 
presumptive  of  the  crown  of  Russia.  The 
young  victim  revenged  himself  in  a  cha¬ 
racteristic  manner ;  he  took  to  arguing 
gravely  every  disputed  point ;  and  after 
haring  driven  his  instructors  nearly  to 
desj>eration  by  his  new-born  theolo- 
gic  zeal,  all  at  once  quietly  submitted  to 
his  fate,  venting  his  dis.sati.sfaction  in  fre¬ 
quent  intimations  of  his  irt*efercnco  of 
Sweden  to  Russia.  He  bad  a  profe.sso^ 
to  teach  him  history  and  the  mathematics; 
but  he  made  buffbons  of  bis  teachers ;  and 
the  only  master  who  really  made  any  way 
in  his  instruction  was  the  rnailre-de-baUety 
who  taught  him  to  dance.  These  might  be 
simply  the  natural  escapades  of  an  odd- 
tempered  ill-managed  boy  ;  but  his  drink¬ 
ing  habit  was  moixi  serious,  and  probably 
led  to  that  evident  eufeeblement  of  intel¬ 
lect  which  reduced  him  to  a  condition 
little  better  than  that  of  a  simpleton.  Ho 
began  by  drilling  incessantly  a  couple  of 
unfortunate  servants.  He  was  ever  rais¬ 
ing  or  degrading  them  in  imaginary  mili¬ 
tary  ranks.  He  was  even  more  a  child 
when  he  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  than 
at  eleven.  Through  the  whole  period 
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over  which  the  Jintohiopfniphy  carries  us, 
wo  have  a  repetition,  with  very  few  varie¬ 
ties,  of  tlie  same  childish  amusements. 
Ho  had  an  army  of  soldiers,  made  out  of 
wood,  load,  anti  various  other  sttbstances. 
To  those  ho  played  drill-sergeant  regularly 
day  and  night,  regulating  their  move¬ 
ments  by  j>ioco8  of  string  attached  to 
them  ;  and  at  this  child's  ^amo  he  expect- 
e<l  his  wife,  and  her  inaids-of-honor  and 
la<lie8-in-waiting,  to  be  attentive  observers 
and  occasional  participators.  He  was 
equally  fond  of  dolls  and  puppet-shows, 
and  made  a  sort  of  mystery  of  his  games 
with  the  former.  During  the  day-time 
they  were  concealed  in  and  under  the 
bed  ;  after  supper  the  (irand  Duke  betook 
himself  to  )>ed,  and  seated  therein  with 
his  wife,  the  lady-in-waiting  locked  the 
door,  and  then  all  three  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  his  playthings  and  dolls,  some¬ 
times  until  one  or  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  On  one  of  these  occasions  the 
lady  who  acted  as  <70»rrmor«^<?of  the  (»rand 
Duke’s  establishment  gained  some  inkling 
of  the  nocturnal  revel,  and  come  herself 
and  knocked  at  the  door  at  about  the 
midnight  hour.  Hcfore  the  door  could 
be  opened,  the  bed  and  floor  had  to  be 
cleared  of  playthings  and  dolls ;  and  the 
irritated  (/(rtir^emante,  tired  of  waiting, 
threatened  to  complain  to  the  Kmpress  of 
these  late  hours.  He  took  to  playing  on 
the  violin  and  dancing  with  his  servants, 
there  being  the  slight  drawback  to  the 
one  performance,  that  his  Imperial  liigh- 
ness  did  not  know  a  note  of  music.  He 
amused  himself  once  with  cracking  a  large 
coachman’s  whip  in  his  room,  making  his 
valets  fly  about  in  all  directions  to  avoid 
being  hit  by  it.  At  last  ho  gave  himself 
a  severe  lash  on  the  face,  and  then  ran 
in  the  utmost  distress  to  Ids  wife  for  ad¬ 
vice  on  this  disfigurement.  She  supplied 
him  with  a  salvo  which  hid  the  wound, 
and  by  an  ingeidous  evasion  covered  his 
embarrassment  when  the  ffouvernante's 
husband  asked  him  to  wi{»e  his  face. 
Some  of  his  fancies  were  more  disagree¬ 
able.  He  hit  upon  the  idea  of  setting  up 
a  kennel  of  dogs  in  his  apartments  ;  and 
expended  a  wonderful  amount  of  perse¬ 
verance  in  training  them  properly  for  the 
chase,  scouring  with  them  full  cry,  whip 
in  hand,  up  and  down  the  only  two  rooms 
which  his  wife  and  himself  had  at  their 
dispos.al.  Ho  interspersed  those  mock 
hunts  with  performances  on  his  violin ; 
and  then  would  betake  himself  to  the 
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chastisement  of  his  unlucky  dogs,  on 
whom  ho  expended  a  large  amount  of 
brutality.  On  one  occasion,  Catlnwine, 
unable  to  bear  the  cries  of  the  animals, 
opened  the  door  of  her  bed-room,  which 
led  to  the  scene  of  these  tortures,  and 
found  a  poor  little  dog,  which  the  grand 
dnke  was  holding  in  the  air  by  its  neck, 
and  a  Calmuck  boy  by  the  tail,  while  the 
former  was  striking  it  with  his  whole 
force  with  his  whip.  Her  interference 
only  increased  the  violence  of  the  blows ; 
ami  she  retreated  to  her  chamber,  un.nblc, 
she  assures  us,  to  endure  the  sight.  Such 
a  feeling  as  she  then  manifested,  invaria¬ 
bly,  she  tells  us,  provoked  his  marked  con¬ 
tempt.  The  stench  from  the  kennel  was 
nearly  insupportable,  as  it  was  only  just 
outside  their  bed-mom.  The  royal  pal¬ 
aces  appear  to  have  been  greatly  infested 
with  rats  and  mice,  not  to  speak  of  other 
vciTuin.  Once  Catherine  was  surprised 
at  seeing  a  rat  hanging  u[)  in  her  room. 
On  inquiring,  the  (irand  Duke  explained 
that  tho  rat  had  eaten  up  two  of  his  com¬ 
posite  sentinels  while  on  guard  on  his  toy 
ramparts;  one  of  his  dogs  had  caught  the 
delinquent,  and  he  ivas  now  undergoing 
the  extreme  rigor  of  martial  law,  and  w'as 
to  hang  there  three  days  in  public  to  de¬ 
ter  similar  offenders.  She  burst  out  laugh¬ 
ing  at  this  explanation  ;  which  soofleuded 
her  husband,  that  she  was  obliged  to  ex¬ 
cuse  herself  on  the  plea  of  feminine  ignor¬ 
ance  of  military  usages.  Add  to  these 
childish  imbecilities  in  a  grown-up  and 
married  man  his  daily  drunkenness  and 
other  delinquencies,  to  which  we  shall 
presently  allude,  and  some  idea  will  be 
gathered  of  tho  sort  of  husband  whom 
the  Kmpress  Elizabeth  had  provided  for 
the  voung  Prince.ss  of  Anhalt. 

I  Tow  the  match  was  first  proiected  and 
arranged  docs  not  appear ;  for  Catherine’s 
narrative  carries  ns  at  once  to  the  month 
of  February,  1744,  when  accompanied  by 
her  mother,  she  arrived  at  the  Court  of 
Russia  as  the  affianced  of  this  delightful 
Prince.  She  had  not  quite  completed  her 
fifteenth  year  when  she  was  thus  carried 
into  a  strange  country,  at  the  mercy  of 
court  intrigue,  and  bound  up  to  a  com- 
jmnion  whom  at  the  boat  she  could  but 
pity  and  despise.  In  such  a  position,  the 
person  to  whom  the  young  stranger  would 
naturally  look  for  protection  and  advice 
would  be  the  Empress  herself.  What, 
then  WMs  her  hope  mom  that  quarter  ? 

The  character  of  the  Czarina  Elizabeth, 
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as  set  forth  in  the  disconnected  details  and  i 
occasional  hints  scattered  through  the  au- 1 
to-biography,  is  not  an  unkindly  portrait-  i 
urc.  Taking  into  consideration  how  much  | 
more  might  with  justice  have  been  siiid,  it  j 
is  evident  that  Catherine  has  placed  a  j 
considerable  restraint  upon  her  satirical  | 
vein  in  speaking  of  her  imperial  predeces- 1 
sor.  Possibly  this  leniency  may  have  j 
arisen  in  part  from  the  recollection  of  some  | 
kindnesses  received  from  the  Empress ;  | 
but  much  more  probably  it  springs  from  j 
the  wise  reluctance  of  the  Czarina  Cathe- 1 
rine  to  paint  in  too  glaring  colors  those  | 
vices  and  foibles  of  tlie  Czarina  Elizabeth  | 
of  wdiich  she  was  conscious  of  being  her¬ 
self  equally  guilty.  It  will  have  struck  j 
any  English  reader  of  Russkn  history  as  ; 
a  remarkable  circumstance  that  so  many  ' 
female  sovereigns  should  have  ascended 
the  tlirone  during  so  short  a  period,  and  I 
that  on  the  whole  their  reigns  should  be 
more  cherished  in  the  memories  of  Rus- ; 
sians  than  those  of  the  sovereigns  of  the 
other  sex.  A  rather  droll  observation  in  ' 
the  introduction  supplied  by  the  trauslat-  i 
or  of  Prince  Dolgorouky’s  little  work  on  i 
the  Russian  nobility,  may  perhaps  throw  ' 
some  light  on  this.  Speaking  of  the  as-  ^ 
ceudency  of  the  German  element  during  ' 
some  of  these  reigns,  he  remarks,  that  “  it  j 
was  easier  for  the  gallant  Russian  noble¬ 
men  during  the  reigns  of  women  to  beat 
the  Germans,  not  very  acceptable  in  love- 
matters.”  Without  venturing  to  indorse 
the  last  part  of  this  sentence,  we  may  be 
disposed  to  admit  that  there  is  much  truth 
in  the  former  portion ;  and  that  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  Russia  was  governed  by 
the  Russians,  and  in  accordance  w'ith 
Russian  sympathies,  was  regulated  very 
much  by  the  predominance  or  the  reverse 
of  Russian  favorites  at  the  courts  of  the 
Czarinas.  The  Czars  had  recourse  to  Ger¬ 
man  secretaries  of  state,  who  led  their 
sympathies  into  German  channels;  the 
Czarinas  chose  lovers  out  of  their  Russian 
subjects  of  all  ranks,  and  often  committed 
to  them  the  guidance  of  the  state.  The 
predecessors  of  Elizabeth  had  all  boasted 
of  one  or  more  such  favorites ;  but  this 
Empress  carried  the  thing  to  an  extent 
hitherto  unequaled.  Historians  tell  us 
that  before  her  accession  she  led  a  life  of 
gross  sensuality,  and  that  she  was  only 
roused  to  the  exertion  which  placed  her 
on  the  throne  by  the  report  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  regent  Anne  to  make 
her  an  ascetic  malgri  lui  by  immuring  her 


in  a  convent.  On  ascending  the  throne, 
she  established  her  favoritism  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  system.  There  was  the  reigning  fa¬ 
vorite,  who  was  a  sort  of  premier  of  a 
staff  of  lovers  as  well  as  of  ministers ;  and 
there  would  often  be  a  sort  of  leader  of 
the  opposition  favorites,  who  might  hope 
in  time  to  supersede  wholly  his  rival  in 
love  and  power.  Each  of  these  continu¬ 
ally  enlisted  in  his  service  fresh  recruits, 
who  under  and  for  his  interest  gained  in 
succession  a  share  in  the  Czarina's  favor, 
and  employed  their  influence  to  coimter- 
mine  the  other  party.  The  ministers  of 
state  and  expectant  statesman  found  it 
necessary  to  ally  themselves  to  one  or 
other  of  these  favorites,  and  the  foreign 
ambassadors  followed  their  example. 
There  would  be  the  favorite  who  adhereil 
to  the  Austrian  or  French,  and  the  favor¬ 
ite  who  countenanced  the  Prussian  or 
English  alliance.  Favorites,  ministers, 
Hub^favorites,  ambassadors,  court-ladies, 
and  valeU-de-cha/nbre  intrigued  together 
and  cabalcd  against  each  other ;  and  the 
Empress,  the  center  and  object  of  all  their 
machinations  and  assiduities,  swayed 
hither  aud  thither  according  to  the  pre¬ 
dominant  personal  fancy  of  the  hour,  re- 
mining  certain  general  likes  and  dislikes 
of  her  ow'n,  but  as  often  as  not  suffering 
them  to  lie  in  abeyance  in  condescension 
to  the  wishes  of  a  reigning  favorite. 

That  Elizabeth  was  a  rather  weak  W'O- 
man,  will  be  apparent  enough  from  this ; 
w'e  can  not,  however,  go  so  fkr  as  a  states¬ 
man  of  the  time,  when  he  assured  Cathe¬ 
rine  in  a  moment  of  coufidenco  that  the 
Empress  was  no  better  than  a  fool.  That 
she  w'as  a  selfish  woman  we  should  have 
ex|>ected  from  her  sensual  tendencies ;  .and 
Catherine  gives  us  incideutally  many 
proofs  of  this  being  the  case.  When  in 
a  good  temper,  she  was  gracious  and  even 
energetically  kind;  when  in  a  bad  one, 
she  was  preeminently  capricious  and  ab¬ 
surd.  Rut  her  good-nature  was  a{)t  to  be 
w'anting  when  most  needed,  and  thought¬ 
fulness  and  consideration  for  others  in 
emergencies  were  never  allowed  for  a  mo 
ment  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  selfish 
object  of  the  hour.  She  attended  eare- 
fnlly  to  the  ceremonial  part  of  religion, 
and  took  especial  care  that  others  should 
do  so  too ;  but  practical  religion  was  as 
strange  to  her  us  would  have  been  the 
suggestions  of  pity  and  humanity  in  the 
cases  of  those  whom  she  consigned  to 
dungeons  of  Siberia.  Yet  she  liked  the 
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affectation  of  being  a  luimane  monarcb,  | 
and  prided  herself  on  never  having  put ' 
any  one  to  death  for  political  offenses, 
though  she  afforded  very  many  every  op¬ 
portunity  of  dying.  She  tolerated  her 
nephew  Peter — though  she  detested  Hol¬ 
stein,  and  had  a  deep  contempt  for  his 
inUdleet,  and  disgust  for  his  idiotic  drunk¬ 
enness — being  perhaps  not  unwilling  to 
have  the  contrast  of  his  greater  moral  de¬ 
gradation  constantly  before  the  eyes  of 
her  subjects,  as  an  incentive  to  increased 
aspirations  for  the  continuance  of  her  own 
reign.  Towards  Catherine  she  was  less 
favorably  disposed.  She  had  woman’s 
wit  enough  to  discover  at  an  early  period 
the  superior  talents  and  enterprising  cha¬ 
racter  of  her  new  niece,  however  carefully 
and  adroitly  the  Latter  sought  to  hide  them 
under  tho  affectation  of  being  a  gentle 
timid  girl.  She  saw  plainly  enough  who 
would  be  the  real  ruler  of  Kussiait  Cathe¬ 
rine  was  the  wife  of  her  nephew  when  he 
asceuded  the  throne ;  she  was  perhaps  not 
sorry  that  she  had  such  an  adviser  to  look 
to  for  the  future  ;  but  she  was  profoundly 
jealous  of  this  inffuence  and  these  talents 
being  exerted  during  her  own  reign.  She 
was  conscious  of  Cathei’ine’s  attractions 
of  person  and  mannei's,  ns  well  as  of 
her  mental  qu.alities,  and  had  all  a  wo¬ 
man’s  jealousy  of  their  effect  on  the 
hearts  of  her  faithful  Russian  subjects. 
She  was  well  enough  content  that  Cather¬ 
ine  should  be  what  she  was  ;  but  she  did 
not  wish  the  fame  of  her  superiority  to 
become  widely  spread.  She  therefore 
frequently  treated  her  with  marked  con¬ 
tempt,  and  made  it  tho  fashion  at  court  to 
do  so.  She  said  spiteful  things  to  and  of 
her,  backed  her  husband  against  her,  not- 
witlistanding  his  transparent  follies ;  and 
although  she  relented  at  times,  and  let 
her  real  sentiments  towards  Catherine  be 
perceived,  she  shut  her  out  from  her  con¬ 
fidence,  kept  her  a  sort  of  state  prisoner, 
drove  from  her  all  for  whom  she  exhibited 
any  preference,  and  contrived  on  tho 
whole  to  render  young  her  niece’s  life  a 
very  miserable  as  well  as  a  very  dull  one. 

Nor  w.as  Catherine  more  fortunate  in 
her  other  natural  adviser — her  own  mo¬ 
ther.  She  was  a  most  absurd  person,  full 
of  pretension,  delighting  in  intrigue,  poli¬ 
tical  and  private  ;  greedy  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  she  actually  pillaged  her  own 
daughter’s  wedding  wardrobe ;  not  ut¬ 
terly  bad-hearted,  but  intensely  selfish, 
and  of  a  very  indifferent  temper.  She 


had  a  set  of  fixed  notions — somewhat  of 
the  Mrs.  Niokleby  order — which  nothing 
could  displace.  A  brother  of  hers  had 
died  in  Russia,  and  her  firm  impression 
and  paramount  grievance  was  that  he  had 
been  killed  by  the  Russian  doctors  deed¬ 
ing  him  for  the  8mall-|)ox.  Her  objection 
to  bleeding  had  some  conntenance  in  the 
prevalence  of  tho  practice  in  Russia  at 
this  period,  of  which  the  auto-biography 
gives  fre<juent  illustrations.  But  the  ab¬ 
surd  inference  which  she  drew  from  the 
supposed  murder  of  her  brother  was,  that 
every  case  of  illness  was  an  incipient 
small-j>ox,  and  that  the  drawing  of  blood 
would  consequently  lead  to  similar  fatal 
results.  It  is  a  pleasant  sequel  to  this 
fancy  of  the  lady,  that  before  she  left 
Russia  she  took  it  into  her  head  to  be 
bled  herself ;  for  what  cause  was  matter 
of  v.aiii  surmise  to  her  daughter,  whom 
she  accused  of  indifference  to  her  condi¬ 
tion.  Before  her  departure  she  contrived 
to  injure  Catherine’s  prospects  as  much 
as  was  possible  by  her  insolence,  her  in¬ 
trigues,  and  her  blunders.  She  offended 
tho  elderly  dignitaries  of  the  Grand  Duke's 
household  by  a  piece  of  thoughtless  self¬ 
ishness.  On  one  of  their  journeys,  being 
tired  of  riding  in  a  carriage  alone  with 
her  daughter,  she  consulted  with  some 
young  courtiers  in  attendance,  .and  they 
fitted  up  one  of  the  carriages  in  which 
the  beds  were  transported  so  as  to  make 
a  char-a-hane  for  eight.  Into  this  Cath¬ 
erine,  her  mother,  and  tho  young  men  of 
their  j>arty  only  were  admitted  ;  and  thus 
they  performed  the  rest  of  tho  journey, 
laughing  and  talking  together,  to  the 
great  displeasure  of  the  elderly  Grand 
Marshal  Brummer,  Grand  Chamberlain 
Berkholz,  and  Countess  Roumianzoff,  who 
followed  behind  iii  stiff  gloom  in  another 
carriage.  She  was  at  first  on  very  gra¬ 
cious  terms  with  her  intended  son-in-law  ; 
but  soon  there  camo  a  rupture  and  a  sin¬ 
gular  scene  between  two  v^y  foolish  peo¬ 
ple.  One  day,  Catherine  tells  us,  when 
“  tho  Grand  Duke  had  entered  my  mother’s 
and  ray  chamber,  while  the  former  was 
writing  and  had  her  cash-box  open  by  the 
side  of  her,  he  was  curious  to  examine  it. 
My  mother  told  him  not  to  touch  it,  and 
so  he  went  skipping  through  the  room  to 
the  other  side ;  out  in  skipping  hither  and 
thither  to  make  me  laugh,  he  caught  the 
lid  of  the  cash-box  and  upset  it.  Then 
my  mother  flew  into  a  passion,  and  there 
wore  adolent  words  between  them.  My 
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mother  accused  him  of  having  purposely 
upset  her  cash-box,  and  he  exclaimed 
against  the  injustice  of  her  accusation ; 
both  of  them  addressing  themselves  to 
me,  and  appealing  to  my  testimony.  As 
for  me,  knowing  my  mother’s  temper,  I 
feared  being  cuffed  if  I  did  not  side  with  ' 
her  ;  and  not  wishing  either  to  tell  a  lie  I 
or  disoblige  the  Grand  Duke,  I  found  my- } 
self  between  two  fires.  Still,  I  said  to  ; 
my  mother  that  it  .appeared  to  me  there 
was  no  deliberate  intention  on  the  p.irt  of 
the  Grand  Duke,  but  that  in  skij)ping  his 
dress  had  caught  the  lid  of  the  cash-box, 
w’hich  was  placed  on  a  little  stool.  There- 1 
upon  my  mother  took  me  to  task ;  for  j 
when  she  was  in  a  passion  she  must  qnar- 1 
rel  with  some  one.  I  held  my  tongue,  j 
and  began  to  cry.  The  Grand  Duke,  sec-  [ 
ing  that  all  the  anger  of  my  mother  fell 
upon  me  because  I  had  borne  witness  in 
his  favor,  and  that  I  was  in  tears,  accused 
my  mother  of  injustice,  et  trnita  ita  colere 
de  furie  ;  on  which  she  told  him  that  he  I 
w’as  a  very  ill  bred  little  boy.  Indeed,  it  | 
would  have  been  difficult  to  push  the 
quarrel  fiirther  without  their  coming  to  | 
actual  blows.  From  this  time  the  Grand  | 
Duke  took  a  dislike  to  my  mother,  .and 
never  forgot  this  quarrel ;  and  my  mother 
also  on  her  side  retained  a  grudge  to  him.” 
And  then  our  auto-biographer  proceeds  to 
explain  to  us  how  troublesome  this  smoul¬ 
dering  warfare  came  to  her  in  her  position 
relatively  to  the  two.  With  the  Empress, 
Catherine’s  mother  got  on  still  worse;  for  ' 
besides  the  selfishness  which  marked  her 
treatment  of  her  daughter,  and  to  which 
the  Czarina  had  the  ordinary  keen  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  one  who  sees  her  own  foibles 
travestied  by  another,  there  was  the  for¬ 
bidden  ground  of  Russian  politics,  on 
which  the  sister  of  the  Prince-Bishop  of 
Lubeck  was  fond  of  trespassing.  Some  I 
of  her  intrigues  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  ' 
Caarin.^,  the  little  household  was  startled  j 
by  an  imperial  visit.  One  day  after  din¬ 
ner,  the  Grand  Duke  being  with  Cfitherine 
and  her  mother  in  their  apartment,  the 
Empress  entered  suddenly,  and  told  the  I 
elder  lady  to  follow  her  into  another  room.  ! 
Lestooq,  the  former  court-surgeon,  whose  j 
services  in  forwarding  her  elevation  to  the  ! 
crown  had  procured  him  one  of  the  posts  I 
of  favorite  and  the  title  of  Count,  followed  | 
the  Empress.  The  Grand  Duke  andCath-  j 
erine — this  was  before  their  marriage — 
seated  themselves  in  a  window  to  await 
the  result.  The  conversation  lasted  for  1 
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some  time ;  and  they  saw  Lestoeq  leave 
the  place.  They  were  laughing  together 
at  the  time ;  and  on  his  pereeiving  this,  he 
approached  the  window  and  said:  “This 
great  merriment  will  be  put  an  end  to 
presently.”  Then,  turning  to  Catherine, 
he  add^ :  “  Pack  up  your  things ;  you 
are  to  be  sent  off  at  once,  back  to  your 
own  home.”  The  Grand  Duke  w, anted  to 
know  the  reason  ;  he  rcplie<l,  “  That  you 
W’ill  learn  arterwards,”  and  departed  on 
his  mission.  The  young  peojdc  were  left 
to  their  own  conjectures  on  the  subject. 
He  talked  it  over,  she  thought  it  over. 
“  If  your  mother  is  in  fault,”  said  he, 
“  you  are  not  so.”  “  My  duty,”  replied 
the  young  lady  impressively,  “  is  to  follow 
my  mother,  and  to  do  what  she  shall  bid 
me.”  She  saw  plainly,  she  informs  us, 
that  her  departure  would  grieve  him  little. 
“  For  my  part,”  continues  the  Grand 
Duchess  expectant,  “  after  what  I  knew 
of  him,  he  was  a  matter  of  tolenable  in- 
difterence  to  me  ;  htU  not  ao  the  crown  of 
At  length  the  door  opened, 
and  the  Empress  roiintered,  very  red  in 
the  face,  and  looking  much  irritated  :  the 
lady-mother  followed  her,  with  eyes  red 
and  wet  with  crying.  Peter  and  Cath¬ 
erine  hastened  to  descend  from  the  win¬ 
dow,  where,  as  she  expresses  it,  they  had 
been  “  perched but  this  having  to  be 
effected  from  a  considerable  hight,  the 
empress's  ill-temper  evajmrated  at  the 
sight,  .and  smiling,  she  embrjvced  them 
both  and  departecl.  And  thus  happily 
ended  what  at  first  looked  so  ominous. 

The  marriage  of  Catherine  did  not  take 
place  till  a  year  and  a  half  from  the  time 
of  her  arrival  in  Russia ;  and  during  this 
interval  she  herself  h.ad  an  attack  of 
pleurisy,  wdiich  her  mother  insisted  was 
the  small-pox,  and  obstinately  prohibited 
bleeding  until  the  Czarina  herself  arrived, 
and  sitting  down  on  the  bed,  had  the 
operation  performed.  When  Catherine 
returned  to  consciousness,  she  found  her¬ 
self  supported  in  the  arms  of  the  Emj)re88, 
who  auring  this  illness  exhibited  much 
kindness  and  feeling ;  probably  through 
antagonism  to  Catherine’s  mother,  who 
was  so  callous  and  wrong-headed  as  to 
seize  this  occasion  to  appropriate  a  pieoc 
of  blue-and-silvor  stuff  given  to  her  daugh¬ 
ter  by  her  uncle.  Catherine  naturally  set 
great  store  on  it ;  and  though  she  duti¬ 
fully  gave  it  up,  the  court-ladies  were 
scandalized  at  the  conduct  of  her  mother, 
and  the  Empress  sought  to  comfort  her 
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by  «  present  of  several  pieces  of  gorgeous  his  acquaintance  with  Catherine,  on  her 
stuff,  one  of  them  blue-and-silver.  The  arrival  in  Itussiu,  by  sedulously  calling 
young  Princess,  however,  made  political  her  “  cousin,”  and  enlarging  on  the  ad- 
capital  out  of  her  illness ;  for  lying  still  vantage  which  such  a  rclationshi])  gave 
with  her  eyes  closed,  the  court-ladies  him  in  unbosoming  himself  to  her.  The 
thought  her  asleep,  and  conversed  so  first  fact  of  u  hich  he  made  her  the  contid* 
freely  together,  that  she  was  made  ac-  ant  was,  that  he  had  been  in  love  with  a 
quaintwl  with  a  considerable  amount  of  inaid-of-honor,  who  had  been  removed 
useful  information  resjMJCting  the  court,  from  court  to  attend  her  mother  in  her 
IShe  gained  cre<iit  also  by  another  piece  of  exile  to  Siberia,  lie  would  have  preferred 
adroitness.  When  the  complaint  was  at  marrying  this  young  lady  ;  but  was  now 
its  bight,  her  mother,  witli  her  usual  content  to  put  up  with  Catherine  hei’sel^ 
stupidity,  wished  to  scud  for  a  Lutheran  since  his  aunt  wished  it.  The  ardor  of 
confessor ;  but  the  cunning  little  girl  his  attentions  to  his  fiancee  soon  cooled, 
begged  to  have  the  Greek  priest  to  whom  and  directly  after  the  marriage  he  did  not 
herconvorsion  had  been  assigned.  “This,”  conceal  his  entire  indifference  to  her. 
she  remarks,  “  raised  me  in  the  opinion  of  This  was  trying  enough  to  her  amor- 
the  Empress  and  all  the  court.”  The  propre,  as  she  says  she  was  good-looking 
Grand  Duke  in  his  turn  also  sickened  with  enough,  and  engaged  the  affeetjous  of 
the  small-pox  ;  and  wdien  he  reappeared  every  one  else,  lie  rendered  this  distaste 
on  the  scene,  was  pronounced  by  Cath-  more  unbearable  by  giving  it  the  form  of 
erine,  to  herself,  to  bo  |)crfectly  hideous,  a  constant  succession  of  fits  of  ))assionate 
She  made,  however,  a  pleasant  little  speech  devotion  to  each  of  her  ladies-in-waiting 
to  him  on  the  occjisioii,  and  quite  made  in  turn.  However  plain,  awkward,  or  un- 
up  her  mind  to  marry  him  for  the  ulterior  preposessing  they  might  be,  they  were 
prospects.  Her  moUier  availed  herself  of  ostentatiously  preferred  to  his  wife,  till 
this  politic  resignajion  to  assure  the  Em-  tears  of  vexation  forced  themselves  in¬ 
press  that  lier  daughter  had  no  personal  voluntarily  into  her  eyes.  Though  his 
repugnance  to  the  Grand  Duke.  So  the  brief  affection  had  long  vanished,  his  con- 
marriage  took  place,  and  the  mother  of  fidences  to  Catherine  continued,  and  shap- 
C!atheriue  departed  homewards.  ing  themselves  according  to  each  new 

The  young  Grand  Duchess  had  now  fancy,  became  almost  maddening  to  a 
fairly  entered  on  her  new  life,  and  a  few  woman  of  her  proud  spirit.  If  at  night 
ad<litional  details  will  show  us  w'hat  it  she  pretended  to  be  asleep  to  avoid  ap- 
w.a8.  We  have  seen  what  the  Empress  pearing  in  the  degrading  position  of  a 
was  ;  all  we  need  add  is,  that  she  treated  conscious  listener  to  his  panegyrics  of  the 
the  heir  to  the  throne  and  his  wife  as  state  latest  object  of  his  passion,  he  struck  her 
prisoners,  never  letting  them,  if  possible,  violently  with  his  fist  to  awake  her.  Still, 
know  any  thing  of  what  was  going  on  however  much  he  ill-treated  her,  lie  flew 
around  them.  Events  of  importance  to  her  in  every  emergency ;  Madame  la 
whk*h  took  ])lace  in  some  other  part  of  Itessource  ho  styled  her,  from  her  iii- 
their  own  palace  they  only  learnt  by  acoi-  genuity  in  advising  him  how  to  get  out  of 
dent.  Every  one  placed  in  attendance  on  his  scrapes.  He  would  come  scampering 
them  was  expected  to  play  the  spy  ;  and  to  her  room,  pour  forth  his  woes,  listen  to 
they  lived  in  perpetual  dread  of  some  in-  her  advice,  and  immediately  it  was  given, 
nocent  word  or  action  being  misinter-  scamjier  off  again  as  fast  as  he  came, 
preted  or  misreported  to  the  Czaiina.  During  the  greater  part  of  their  interviews 
The  (xrand  Duke  passed  his  time  among  he  was  in  an  earlier  or  later  stage  of 
his  dolls,  wooden  soldiers,  and  drinking  drunkenness,  and  would  babble  forth  the 
companions.  His  old  superintendents  had  most  preposterous  nonsense.  Ho  was  not 
departed  on  his  marriage,  Drummer  en-  at  first  a  liar,  his  wife  intimates,  but  be- 
dcavoring  before  leaving  to  enlist  Cath-  came  so  by  degrees.  One  fiction  in  which 
erine  in  the  forloni  work  of  reforming  her  he  delighted  was  an  imaginary  campaign 
husband.  This  she  peremptorily  declined,  undertaken  by  him  in  his  father’s  lifetime, 
saying  she  should  only  make  him  dislike  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  chastise  some 
her.  His  new  attendants  had  fewer  “  Bohemians.”  He  would  dilate  on  his 
scruples  than  Bnimmer,and  abetted  every  achievements  in  this  camjKiign,  first  of  all 
vice  which  did  not  expose  themselves  to  to  those  who  were  unacquainted  w'ith  the 
the  Czarina’s  displeasure.  Peter  began  chronology  of  his  early  life ;  then  bo  von- 
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turcd  on  the  story  in  Catherine’s  pre¬ 
sence,  who  reminded  him  in  her  quiet 
satirical  vein  that  he  was  only  eleven 
years  old  when  his  father  died,  and  that 
mich  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  late 
Duke  was  as  absurd  as  inconceivable.  He 
flew  into  a  {)a8sion,  accused  her  of  making 
him  appear  a  liar  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
court,  and  at  Icngtli  grew  so  audacious  as 
frequently  to  repeat  the  story  in  her  pre¬ 
sence.  We  find  that  this  was  a  favorite 
ffoseonnade  on  the  part  of  Peter  through 
Ills  whole  life.  Tho  Princeas  Daskaw  tells 
us  that  he  repeateil  it  one  day,  soon  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  to  the  Austrian 
ambassador.  The  latter  w’as  utterly  be¬ 
wildered,  not  knowing  in  tl>e  first  place 
whether  the  C'zar  meant  by  “  Bohemians” 
gifieies  or  the  subjects  of  his  own  mis¬ 
tress. 

Condemned  to  pass  her  days  with  such 
a  husband,  the  Grand  Duchess  took  coun¬ 
sel  with  herself,  and  in  two  or  three  pas¬ 
sages  has  recorded  tho  results  of  these 
comraunings.  “  I  sai«i  to  myself,”  she 
writes,  “  that  with  such  a  man  as  this,  I 
could  not  fail  to  be  very  unhappy,  if  I 
gave  way  to  feelings  of  tenderness  to¬ 
wards  him  to  be  so  ill  repaid  ;  and  that  I 
should  only  die  of  jesilousy,  without  any 
one  being  the  better  for  it.  I  strove,  then, 
to  subdue  my  amour-propre  so  as  not  to 
be  jealous  of  a  man  who  loved  me  not ; 
but  to  effect  this,  the  only  way  was  not 
to  love  him  at  all.  If  he  had  desired  my 
love,  the  thing  would  not  have  been  difli- 1 
cult  for  him  to  attain.  I  was  naturally 
disposed  and  accustomed  to  fulfill  my 
duty :  hut  for  this  to  be  ])088ible,  my  hus¬ 
band  must  at  least  have  common-sense ; 
and  this  he  had  not.”  Elsewhere  she 
tells  ns  that  she  resolved  to  be  very  care¬ 
ful  about  tho  confidential  disclosures 
which  from  time  to  time  the  Grand  Duke, 
who  could  not  live  without  a  confident, 
poured  into  her  ears.  Some  of  these  were 
wortb  listening  to  for  the  political  hints 
which  they  conveyed  to  an  intelligent 
mind  such  as  hers,  however  little  the 
Grand  Duke  himself  saw  in  them.  To 
foster  in  him  this  habit  with  respect  to 
weightier  matters,  she  sought  to  tmpross 
on  his  mind  the  idea  that  she  was  one  on 
whom  he  could  implicitly  rely,  and  to 
whom  he  could  tell  every  thing  withemt 
fear  of  any  ill  consequences  to  himself 
from  her  w.ant  of  discretion.  “  In  this,” 
she  continues,  “  I  was  for  some  time  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  au  reste,  I  behaved  as  amiably  as 
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I  could  to  every  body,  and  made  a  study 
of  gaining  friends,  or  at  least  disarming 
unfriendliness  in  those  whom  I  could  in 
the  least  suspect  of  being  ill-dispose<l  to¬ 
wards  mo.  I  displayed  no  preference  for 
any  party,  mixed  myself  up  in  nothing, 
had  always  a  tranquil  demeanor,  and 
much  conrteous  attention  and  jiolitcnesc 
for  every  one ;  and  as  I  was  naturallv 
very  livelv,  1  saw  with  pleasure  that  ^ 
gained  daily  in  the  afi'ection  of  the  jinblio, 
who  looked  upon  me  aa  au  interesting 
child,  and  one  not  deficient  in  understand¬ 
ing.  I  exhibited  an  unlimited  obedience 
to  the  Empress,  the  most  profound  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Grand  Duke  ;  and  1  studied 
most  earnestly  to  gain  the  affection  of  the 
public.”  f 

The  neglect  of  her  husband  had  per¬ 
haps,  in  one  respect,  a  fortnnnte  effect  on 
the  future  prosperity  of  Russia  under  her 
government.  She  was,  as  she  frankly  ad* 
mils  in  many  passages,  naturally  disposed 
to  jileasurc  and  trilling  amusements ;  in¬ 
deed,  there  seems  to  have  lieen  a  strong 
vein  of  French  frivolity  and  heartlcseness 
in  her  from  the  beginning.  But  these 
tendencies  were  curbed  and  moderated 
by  the  lack  of  opportunities  of  indulging 
them.  Left  to  herself,  and  as  much  os 
possible  deprived  of  congeniri  associates, 
she  betook  herself  to  books,  and  cultivat¬ 
ed  with  great  ardor  that  stronger  and 
more  intellectual  side  of  her  character, 
which  had  already,  while  she  was  at  Ham¬ 
burg,  induced  the  Swedish  Count,  Gyllen- 
bnrg,  to  say  that  she  had  a  philosophical 
turn  of  mind.  When  the  Count  came  on 
a  mission  to  Russia,  soon  after  Catherine’s 
own  arrival,  he  asked  her  on  his  first  visit : 
“How  went  on  her  phiIo.sophy  in  this  vor¬ 
tex  in  which  she  lived  ?”  She  replied  by 
giving  him  an  account  of  her  studies.  A 
philosopher  of  fifteen,  he  observed,  had 
one  study  yet  before  her — the  knowledge 
of  herself ;  he  jiointed  out  how'  necessary 
Uiis  was  in  the  trying  circamstunccs  in 
which  she  W'as  placed,  and  recommended 
to  her,  as  a  course  of  reading,  Plutarch’s 
lives,  tho  life  of  Cicero,  and  Montesquieu’s 
work  on  the  causes  of  tho  greatness  and 
fall  of  the  Roman  republic.  She  imme¬ 
diately  set  about  procuring  these  books, 
(though  she  had  some  difficulty  in  so  do¬ 
ing  at  St.  Petersburg ;)  and  as  a  proof  to 
the  Count  that  slie  bad  already  made 
some  progress  in  self-knowledge,  she  drew 
up  her  own  character,  and  presented  it  to 
him  for  perusal :  she  entitled  it,  “  Portrait 
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of  the  Pbilo»oj>her  of  Fifteen.”  IIo  read  | 
it,  and  returned  it  again  to  her  in  a  few  ! 
days  with  some  remarks  and  advice  of  his  j 
own  appended.  Some  years  afterwards  j 
she  accidentally  came  across  this  manu-  > 
script  portrait,  and  was  astonished  to  find  i 
how  keen  an  insight  into  herself  on  her  I 
part  it  displayed.  After  her  marriage,  for  | 
some  time  she  did  nothing  but  read.  She  | 
began  with  a  romance  entitled  Tiran  le  > 
blane,  and  for  a  whole  year  she  read  only  j 
romances.  When  thoroughly  tired  of 
them,  she  stumbled  by  chance  on  the  let¬ 
ters  of  Madame  de  St-vigno,  whicli  she  ! 
doA’oured.  Then  she  took  to  the  works  I 
of  Voltaire,  and  thcnccfonvard  was  more  j 
select  in  her  reading.  At  a  somewhat  j 
later  period  we  find  her  reading  through,  j 
in  the  desperation  of  ennui^  a  history  of 
(iermany,  bv  Father  Barre,  Canon  of  St. 
Genevieve,  in  nine  quarto  volumes.  She 
took  a  week  to  each  volume,  and  then 
settled  down  into  the  works  of  Plato ! 
Besides  this  somewhat  ponderpus  course 
of  study,  she  <lid  not  fail  to  take  great 
pains  to  master  the  Ku.s.dan  language :  j 
this  was  not  merely  a  most  useful  present  i 
acquisition,  but  a  strong  bond  of  8ymj»ar  | 
thy  for  the  future  with  the  Russian  public,  j 
She  greatly  delighted  in  horse-exercise, 
.and  soon  became  a  most  accomplished  , 
horsewoman.  There  was  a  difference  he-  j 
tween  her  and  the  Empress  arising  out  of , 
this ;  for  she  liked  to  ride  in  man’s  fash-  i 
ion,  which  the  Empress  discouraged :  so  ■ 
the  (Trand  Dnehess  hit  on  a  mechanical 
contrivance  by  which  she  could  shift  the  j 
pommel,  and  so  follow  her  own  fancy 
when  once  ont  of  the  Czarina’s  sight.  I 
Catherine  had  ere  long  opportunities  [ 
of  shownng  how  her  mind  had  profited  by 
the  lessons  of  Count  Gyllenburg  and  her  I 
own  studies.  Although  the  Grand  Duke  | 
w.as,  W’ith  reference  to  the  affairs  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  sedulously  kept  in  the  dark,  he  had  j 
official  dniies  of  his  own  to  perform  w'hich  j 
caused  him  no  little  embarrassment.  As 
Duke  of  Holstein,  the  administration  of' 
that  principality  passed  nominally  into  j 
his  hands  on  attaining  his  majority.  He  ! 
h.ad  resident  in  Russia  a  secretary  of! 
state,  who  transacted  with  him  the  formal ! 
part  of  the  ducal  functions.  Peter  was 
devotedly  attached  to  Holstein  and  all  j 
Holsteiners,  and  surrounded  himself  with 
them  as  much  as  the  Empress  would  per- ! 
mit.  But  he  was  not  equally  fond  of  the  j 
amount  of  business  and  occ3.sional  reflec- 1 
tion  which  his  being  the  ruler  of  this  be¬ 


loved  Holstein  entailed  upon  him.  He 
would  wake  up  his  wife  with  glee,  and 
make  her  partake  of  a  fresh  arrival  of 
Holstein  oysters ;  but  arrivals  of  business 
from  that  country  interfered  sorely  with 
his  daily  course  o(  life.  He  was  always 
getting  into  debt;  spending  his  money, 
however,  on  his  own  gmtifications,  or  los. 
ing  it  at  gambling.  His  duchy  was  re- 
jKirtcd  to  be  in  much  the  same  state  of 
financial  embarrassment ;  and  the  court  of 
Denmark  endeavored  to  ex2^rgcrate  these 
deficiencies  in  the  eyes  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
so  as  to  induce  him  to  barter  Holstein  for 
Oldenburg.  It  is  characteristic  of  Peter, 
that  notwithstanding  his  undoubted  affeo- 
tion  for  the  former  country,  he  lent  a 
rather  favorable  ear  to  this  proposition, 
prompted  by  his  desire  of  getting  rid  of 
an  immediate  difficulty.  One  of  the  most 
powerful  statesmen  at  the  Russian  court 
favored  the  project ;  and  it  appeared  not 
unlikely  to  be  carried  out,  when  Madamt 
la  Reasoure.e^  on  the  application  of  her 
husband,  applied  her  clearer  brains  to  the 
matter,  and  pointed  out  to  the  Grand 
Duke  the  doubts  which  existed  respecting 
the  extent  of  the  financial  difficulties  of 
Holstein,  and  the  odium  which  bis  aban¬ 
donment  of  his  native  principality  would 
bring  upon  him.  Peter  bethought  him¬ 
self  of  consulting  the  Count  de  Bernis, 
the  Austrian  Ambassador,  a  man  whose 
talents  and  character  had  inspired  him  as 
well  as  Catherine  with  respect  and  admir¬ 
ation.  He  then  begged  his  wife  to  talk 
over  the  matter  w’ith  the  Count  hei'self. 
This  she  did ;  and  after  listening  to  her 
arguments,  the  Count  replied ;  “  As  Am¬ 
bassador  I  have  no  instructions  on  this 
point ;  but  as  Count  de  Bernis  I  think  that 
you  are  right.”  He  also  told  the  Grand 
Duke  apart  that  all  that  he  could  say  to 
him  on  the  matter  was,  that  his  wife  was 
right,  and  that  he  would  do  well  to  listen 
to  her.  Tliis  settled  the  business.  In  an¬ 
other  instance  in  which  she  was  consulted 
respecting  the  atfairs  of  Holstein,  Cathe 
rine’s  advice  met  with  less  acceptance, 
the  Grand  Duke  suffering  himself  to  be 
persuaded  by^a  certain  unw'orthy  Holstein 
tiivorite  of  the  name  of  Brockdorf  to  send 
orders  into  his  principality  to  arrest  and 
throw'  into  a  prison  a  leading  statesman, 
on  the  chance  of  persons  being  then  found 
willing  to  come  forward  to  accuse  him  of 
eculation.  Catherine,  however,  found 
erself  thrust  into  a  still  more  responsible 
position  with  respect  to  her  husband’s 
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duchy.  One  day  be  oatne  Beara{terin;^  ! 
into  her  room,  followed  by  his  Holstein  . 
secretary ;  the  latter  Itolding  a  piuee  of 
Ha{»cr  in  his  hand.  Peter  complained 
loudly  to  his  wife  that  he  had  taken  too  ' 
much  w'litc  the  night  before,  and  had  not  i 
recovered  from  its  offucts,  and  that  he 
was  compel Iwl  to  take  refuge  with  her 
from  the  persecutions  of  bis  minister.  , 
The  latter  earnestly  explained  that  all  he 
wanted  was  his  highness's  attention  for 
a  minute,  and  his  answer,  one  way  or  the 
other,  to  the  questions  arising  on  this 
pa[)er.  Oatlierine  interposed,  and  begged 
the  secretary  to  read  the  paper,  which  he  \ 
did  ^  an<l  as  the  questions  arose,  slie  qui¬ 
etly  said,  “Yes,”  or  “No;”  and  so  the 
whole  was  finished  in  a  minute  or  two,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  secretary,  who 
held  up  this  example  to  the  Grand  Duke.  , 
Peter  was  enchanted  at  having  the  trouble  i 
of  making  up  his  mind  taken  off  his  hands ; 
and  ordered  the  secretary  in  future  to 
bring  all  such  papers  to  his  wife,  and  act  ' 
on  her  decision.  This  went  on  till,  find-  < 
ing  Jlrockdorrs  counsels  still  paramount, 
the  (h'aiid  Duchess  bethought  her  of  up-  | 
pealing  privately  to  the  Empress  against 
this  pernicious  influence.)  The  Czarina  ; 
listened  to  her  detailed  account  of  the  I 
affairs  of  Holstein,  and  then  observed  dry-  j 
ly :  “  You  appear  to  be  very  well  acquaiot- 
0(1  with  that  country.”  Cathnrinc  ex-  : 
plained  her  husband’s  orders  to  her ;  but  i 
it  was  evident  that  Elizabeth  mistrusted  i 
her  growing  influence,  and  that  hostile  | 
tongues  had  been  busy  against  her.  An-  I 
otlier  confidence  of  her  husband  related  i 
to  a  project  on  tbe  part  «jf  an  oflicer  of 
destHsratc  character,  4o  which  Peter  had 
been  {persuaded  to  listen,  tor  making  away 
with  tho  Empress  Elizabotb,  and  raising 
him  to  the  throne  at  onee.  Tbe  plot  be¬ 
ing  partially  discovered,  Peter  remained 
in  an  .agony  of  apprehension  for  sonic 
days,  lest  he  should  bo  incrinoiiiatod  in 
tbe  confessions  of  the  arrested ;  but  these 
proving  faithful,  his  joy  was  proportion¬ 
ally  excessive. 

Catiierine  herself^  notwithstanding  all 
tlie  efforts  made  by  the  Empress  to  keep 
her  in  the  background,  had  her  share  in 
the  political  intrigues  of  the  court.  When 
she.  came  to  Russia  there  were  two  politi¬ 
cal  parties.  ()De  was  headed  by  the  Minis¬ 
ter  for  Foreign  Aflairs  and  Vice  Chancel¬ 
lor,  Count  liestoiijeff  Rumine,  who  was 
for  an  alliance  with  tbe  courts  of  Vienn.'i, 
Saxony,  and  England.  Opposed  to  him  i 


was  a  party  headed  by  the  French  Am¬ 
bassador,  the  Marquis  de  la  Clictardie,  to 
wliioh  Ts^tocMj  gave  hw  support.  This 
faction  backed  the  views  of  r  ranee,  Swe¬ 
den,  and  I’riissia,  and  counted  among  its 
most  powerful  nietnbcTB  Count  Micliael 
Woronsoff,  afterwards  Chancellor  of  the 
empire.  Ho  was  married  to  a  niece  of 
tho  Empress  Catherine  I.,  an  attendant  of 
the  Empress  Elizabeth,  and  like  her  a  wo¬ 
man  of  indifferent  morals.  The  reigning 
favorite  was  the  Grand  Huntsman,  Count 
Alexis  Razouinovsky,  origmally  a  choris¬ 
ter  in  the  court-chapel.  The  Empress, 
before  her  accession  to  the  throne,  took  a 
fancy  to  him,  and,  as  PriB(?e  Dolgoronky 
aflirtns,  after  she  became  Empress,  mar¬ 
ried  him  privately  in  the  church  of  a  vil¬ 
lage  called  Porovo,  near  Moscow.  He 
had  several  children  by  Elizabeth,  all  of 
whom  died  in  childhood  except  a  dangh- 
ter,  whom,  in  the  reigti  of  Catherine  H., 
Alexis  Orloff  decoyed  from  her  residence 
in  Italy,  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
h»  royal  mistress,  who  committed  her  to 
close  imprisonment.  At  this  time  Cathe¬ 
rine  was  favorably  disposed  to  the  Ra- 
zoumovskys,  tho  brother  of  the  Coimt  ma¬ 
king  silent  love  to  her,  and  both  brothers 
being,  she  assures  ns,  very  generally  popu¬ 
lar.  Wo  have  a  glimj>se  of  the  Gi*and 
Huntsman,  in  a  brocaded  dri‘Ssing-gown, 
seated  at  table  with  the  Empress  and  a 
select  party  of  intimates  in  lier  private 
room.  For  this  we  are  indebted  to  the 
curious  ingenuity  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Peter,  who  bored  several  holes  in  the  wall 
between  this  room  and  his  own,  and  invit¬ 
ed  his  wife  and  all  the  ladies  of  tl»e  liouse- 
hold  to  view  the  party  of  exclusives. 
Catherine  discreetly  reftisod  to  avail  her¬ 
self  of  the  offer,  and  thus  escaped  part  of 
the  storm  W'hich  fell  on  their  heads  a  few 
days  afterwards,  w'hen  the  Czarina  dis¬ 
covered  her  nephew’s  impertinence. 

Resides  the  Grand  Huntsman,  there  w’as 
the  rising  influenoe  of  tho  Sehouvaloff 
family,  three  of  whom  rose  to  the  post  of 
favorite.  Counts  Alexander  and  Peter 
are  represented  by  I’rince  Dolgorouky  as 
cruel  and  avaricious  men  ;  but  he  says 
that  Count  Peter  was  a  most  able  war- 
minister  ;  ho  was  also  a  correspondent  of 
Voltaire,  and  persuaded  him  to  write  his 
life  of  Peter  tho  Great,  for  which  the 
Empress  Elizabeth,  through  this  medium, 
ftiniished  many  of  the  materials.  Tlie 
cousin  of  the  Counts  Schotivaloff,  Ivan 
Ivanovitch  Schouvaloff,  w’ho  refused  a  title. 
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rose  into  favor  a  A!^v  years  later.  Co-  ■  who  depended  on  the  favor  of  a  despotic 
tlicrine  rejoicutl  in  his  rise,  for  sho  had  sovercini  were  exposed, 
scon  him  oonstantly  with  a  book  in  his  Standing  on  so  slippery  an  eminence,  it 
hand  ;  and  ho  ultimately  became  “  the  ,  is  not  to  inmgined  that  Catherine  teht 
oiiicf  protector  of  the  liussian  literature,  ,  very  secure,  or  easy  in  l)er  mind  as  to  the 
and  one  of  the  most  witty  and  well-in-  possible  conduct  of  the  Empress  towards 
structed  men  of  his  time.”  In  the  latter  oer.  We  have  spoken  of  Elizabeth’s  ca- 
part  of  her  autobiography  wo  find  all  the  prices  with  her  niece.  These  took  at  first 
^houvaloffs  bitterly  hostile  to  Catherine ;  |  the  form  of  lectures  to  her  against  getting 
but  at  first  her  chief  political  enemy  was  iuto  debt.  She  herself,  she  said,  had  nev- 
tho  Count  Bostoujei}'.  Catherine  gives  no  |  cr  got  into  debt  when  sho  was  a  princess, 
very  amiable  character  of  him  ;  but  ad- ,  in  tlie  time  of  tho  Em))res8  Anne.  Cath- 
luits  bo  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  urine  was  not  naturally  economical,  and 
really  patriotic  in  liis  feelings.  Her  mar-  had  many  claims  on  her  generosity.  Her 
riage  hiul  been  the  work  of  his  enemies,  husband  was  always  wanting  presents, 
and  the  Grand  Duchess  was  thus  thrown  and  never  giving  any  in  return  ;  the  lady- 
into  their  rauks.  After  a  time,  however,  ,  superintendents  of  her  wardrobe  were 
things  shifted,  and  friendly  relations  wore  also  cxtrav.agant ;  so  that  tlie  Grand 
established  between  her  and  the  Count ;  ,  Duchess  had  more  than  once  to  undergo 
ontil  at  last  tlicrc  ensued  a  secret  corre- 1  this  biting  reference  to  the  days  of  the 
spondouoc  between  them  on  state  affairs  Empress  Anno.  This,  indeed,  was  the 
and  tho  future  of  liussia,  whicli  caused  |  Czarina’s  favorite  theme,  and  every  re- 
much  anxiety  to  Catherine  when  Bes-  \  primand  for  impropriety  of  conduct  or 
toujeff  succumbed  to  the  influence  of  his  !  speech  always  wound  up  with  tho  .ossur- 
adversaiies,  and  was  arrested  and  thrown  ,  uuce  that  she  (the  Czarina)  nev’or  would 
iuto  prison,  lie  fell  before  a  diplomatic  have  presumc>d  to  do  or  say  sneh  and  such 
cabal,  set  on  foot  because  he  would  not  a  thing  in  the  days  of  the  Empress  Anne, 
allow  Russia  to  become  a  principal  in  the  Sometime.s  this  formula  came  in  very 
war  against  Prussia.  Then  it  was  she  !  drolly.  Thus,  in  one  of  her  hunts,  there 
burnt  all  her  papers,  and  among  them  the  .  were  no  hares  to  bo  found.  In  a  passion, 
“  Portrait  of  tho  Philosopher  of  Fifteen.”  1  she  sent  for  tho  unfortunate  man  who  was 
Another  powerful  favorite  had  fallen  be-  lord  of  the  district,  and  loaded  him  with 
fore  Bestoujeff’s  overthrow.  “  One  even- :  abuse.  He  stood  before  her  pale  and 
ing,”  w'rites  the  Grand  Duchess,  when  ;  trembling.  The  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess 
w'o  were  at  tho  gaming-table  in  the  Em- 1  approached  to  kiss  her  hand  ;  she  em¬ 
press’s  apartment,  I  saw  Count  Lestoeq.  i  braced  them,  and  then  went  on  with  her 
1  approached  to  s])eak  to  him,  when  he  i  tirade.  When  she  was  angry,  no  one 
said  to  mo  in  an  undcr-tone :  ‘  Don’t  come  |  was  safe  from  her  remarks,  ller  flow  of 
near  me,  1  am  a  suspected  man.’  I  j  words  was  astonishing.  Among  other 
thought  he  was  joking,  and  asked  what  ho  :  things,  she  said  she  was  perfectly  well  ac- 
mcant  by  that,  lie  replied :  ’  I  tell  you  i  quainted  with  the  management  of  land — 
again,  witli  all  seriousness,  not  to  come  \  tho  reign  of  the  Empress  Anne  had  taught 
near  me  :  for  1  am  a  suspected  man,  who  her  that ;  that,  having  but  little,  she  had 
must  be  avoided.’  ”  This  was  on  a  Friday  ;  been  careful  in  her  expenditure  ;  that  if 
on  Sunday  Catherine  learnt  that  the  she  had  made  debts,  she  would  have  been 
Count  and  his  wife  liad  been  arrested  and  |  in  fear  of  being  damned  ;  that  if  she  had 
carried  to  a  fortress  as  prisoners  of  state.  |  died  then  in  debt,  no  one  would  have  dis- 
Lestooq  was  accuse<l  of  having  received  a  |  charged  it,  and  her  soul  would  have  gone 
bribe  of  1000  roubles  from  the  King  of  |  to  hell,  which  she  by  no  means  desired  ; 
Prussia,  and  of  having  poisoned  an  acconv  j  that  to  avoid  this,  in-doors,  and  when  she 
plice  who  might  have  betrayed  him.  He  j  was  not  compelled  to  do  otherwise,  she 
tried  to  destroy  himself  by  abstinence  ;  had  worn  very  plain  dresses — which  sho 
from  food,  but  was  compelled  by  force  to  i  proceeded  to  dcMribe — and  that  she  took 
eat.  After  being  put  to  the  torture,  he  1  care  not  to  put  on  expensive  dresses  when 
was  banished  to  Siberia,  Such  was  the  ,  in  the  country  or  on  a  gurney.  This  was 
fate  of  the  man  to  whom  Elizabeth  owed  j  a  reflection  on  Catherine,  who  had  on  a 
her  throne  ;  and  tho  appalling  suddenness  ;  dress  of  lilac  and  silver.  She  discoursed 
of  tho  catastrophe  may  well  serve  as  an  j  on  in  this  manner,  no  one  else  saying  a 
example  of  tho  vicissitudes  to  which  those  word,  for  some  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
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Th«n  luokily  a  oo»rt<fool  came  in  and  pat  | 
a  stop  to  it.  He  brought  her  a  little  por  ! 
cupine,  and  presented  it  in  liis  hat.  She  I 
approacheil  him  to  look  at  it  ^  but  as  soon 
08  she  soMT  it,  she  uttered  a  piercing  cry, 
said  it  resembled  a  mouse,  and  ran  away  j 
as  fast  as  her  legs  could  carry  her,  **  for  I 
she  was  mortally  afraid  of  mice.”  They  ! 
saw  her  no  more  that  day,  and  she  dined 
by  berseif.  . 

There  was  a  magic  spell,  however, 
which  Catherine  learnt  from  a  court-lady, 
that  never  failed  to  appease  any  outbreak 
of  temper  on  the  part  of  the  Czarina 
against  herself.  She  had  only  to  say  in  i 
Russia,  “  I  beg  your  pardon,  madame,”  j 
and  the  storm  ceased.  | 

W e  regret  that  our  space  does  not  al¬ 
low  118  to  do  justice  to  the  cuiious  por¬ 
traits  which  the  Grand  Duchess  draws  of 
the  successive  ladies  of  the  bedchamber 
in  waiting,  at  the  mercy  of  whose  good 
or  ill  offices  she  was  to  a  great  degree 
placed.  The  description  of  the  doings 
and  misdoings  of  Monsieur  and  M.adamc 
Tchoglodoff,  their  conjugal  jealousies  and 
infidelities,  crass  but  generally  harmless 
stupidity,  insolence,  and  final  docility,  is 
worthy  of  tl»e  pen  of  Dickens,  and  would 
be  as  ludicrous  as  any  thing  in  hi.s  works,  | 
if  there  were  not  a  tragic  as  well  as  comic  i 
side  to  the  picture.  tFor  it  was  under  the  j 
reign  of  Madame  Tchoglodoff,  and  wdth  i 
the  encouragement  of  her  express  order  i 
on  the  part  of  the  Empress,  that  Catherine 
first  proved  ihitiiless  to  her  duty  as  a  wHe. 
The  story  of  her  fall  is  told  by  herself  in 
Bunple  and  undisguised  language  ;  and  no 
one  who  reads  her  acooant  of  the  oouduct 
of  her  husband,  and  of  the  gross  laxity  of 
morals  in  this  respect  among  all  around 
her,  will  be  surprised  that  with  her  natural 
temperament,  aho  should  have  succumbed 
to  thcitompter.  Her  seducer,  she  tells  us, 
was  Sergius  Soltikoff,  a  younger  son  of 
one  of  the  highest  families  in  Russia, 
which  bad  been  connected  by  marriage 
with  the  imporial  family  itself.  Of  Sergius, 
the  Grand  Duchess  says  that  he  was  bean 
U  jour  ;  that  lie  had  no  look  either 
of  understanding,  or  of  that  savoir-faire, 
.ease  of  manners,  and  versatility  which  a 
life  at  court  brings  with  it.  He  was 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  the  most 
distingu*  cavalier  in  the  grand-ducal  and 
iaoipenal  ooiirta.  He  knew  how  to  put  a 
vail  over  his  defects,  the  greatest  of  which, 
she  tell  us,  were  a  spirit  of  intrigue  and 
a  want  of  principle.”  Elsewhere  calls 


him  un  demon  en  fait  diiUrujm,  Thi.s 
man  disclosed  his  passion  during  a  concert. 
Catherine  bade  liira  think  of  bis  own  wife, 
to  whom  be  was  supposed  to  be  devoted¬ 
ly  attached.  He  reiffied,  that  all  was  not 
gold  tliat  glitterea,  and  that  he  paid 
dearly  for  a  moment  of  bliuduess.  I  dul 
all  ill  iny  power,”  she  continues,  “  to  make 
him  give  up  his  idea — I  really  thought  to 
succeed  in  doing  so.  1  felt  wretched. 
Unhappily  I  listened  to  him.”  “  In  all 
this,”  she  ailds  with  bitter  sarcasm,  “  il 
rCitaitpas  question  du  cher  mart,  for  it 
was  a  w’ell-known  and  received  fact  that 
he  was  not  one  to  be  loved,  oven  by  Uiose 
who  were  the  objects  of  his  attentions ; 
those  were  incessant,  and  it  might  be  said 
that  he  ma'lo  love  to  every  woman.  It 
was  only  she  who  in  name  was  his  that 
was  excepted  from  his  devotion.”  Though, 
however,  no  compunction  on  the  score  of 
her  husband  held  her  back,  her  own  pride 
gave  her  much  uneasiness.  “  I  was  very 
discontented  with  myself,”  she  writes.  “  I 
had  thought  I  could  govern  and  regulate 
both  his  (l^ltikoff’s)  head  and  mine  ;  and 
I  found  that  both  tasks  were  difficult,  not 
to  say  hopeless.”  The  Grand  Duke  soon 
surmised  the  truth  ;  but  though  be  threw 
out  hints  iix>m  time  to  time  which  some 
what  disturbed  Catherine  and  her  lover, 
be  cared  too  little  about  the  i  matter  to 
exert  himself  further.  Possibly  he  guessed, 
what  Catherine  now  discloses,  >that  the 
Empress  herself  had  taken  more  than  a 
passive  part  in  promoting  such  a  catas¬ 
trophe  ;  though  the  dii'oct  iutimatioii  of 
her  wishes  happened  to  arrive  a  little  later 
than  the  time  when  they  had  been  already 
accomplished.  Through  Madame  TcLog- 
lodoff  she  expressed  her  di^lcasure  at  the 
Grand  Ducliess  not  having  become  a  moth¬ 
er,  and  bade  her  clioose  between  Soltikoff 
and  another  young  courtier  who  was  his 
bosom-friend,  Leon  Nariehkioe.  No  open 
confidences  passed  between  the  imperial 
personages  on  the  subject,  but  it  was  soon 
I  taciUy  understood  tlmt  the  Grand  Duchess 
I  had  made  her  choice.  The  birth  of  a  sou, 
j  of  whom  Ute  Grand  Duke  was  nominally 
the  father,  exactly  met  the  views  of  the 
Czarina.  The  oaiTative  before  us,  bow'- 
1  ever,  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  real  father 
I  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  the  ancestor  of 
j  the  present  royal  family  of  Russia,  was 
I  the  young  nobleman  Sergius  Soltikoff. 

1  Beyond  the  original  stain  of  illegitimacy, 

I  there  is  little  for  the  so-oalled  liomanoffs 
I  to  regret  in  this  affiliation.  If  they  can 
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no  longer  contend  against  tho  doubts  I 
which  have  always  snri'oundcd  their  de¬ 
scent  from  Peter  the  Great,  they  c.an  now 
deriro  their  lineage  from  a  purely  Kussian 
source  of  respectable  antiquity  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  they  may  hope  to 
inheHt  some  of  the  talents,  while  they 
aToid  the  vices,  of  her  who  was  one  of 
the  ablest  sovereigns  that  ever  wielde<i  a 
European  scepter. 

The  birth  of  Paul  was  accumpauied  by  a 
dis)>lay  of  heartless  selfishness  in  the  high¬ 
est  quarter,  which  goes  far  in  palliating  the 
conduct  of  the  Grand  Duchess.  No  sooner 
was  the  child  born  than  the  Empress  hur- 
rieti  away  with  it  into  her  own  apartment, 
followed  by  all  whose  services  were  most 
neciled  by  the  mother.  Elizabeth  detain- 
eil  them  in  attendance,  she  herself  absorb¬ 
ed  in  attention  to  the  new-born  heir  to 
the  crown  ;  while  for  three  hours  Cathe¬ 
rine  was  loft  helpless  and  unassisted,  in  a 
thorough  draught,  and  burning  with  a 
feverisli  thirst.  How  she  ever,  survived 
this  desertion  is,  as  one  of  the  court-ladies 
considered  it,  marvelous.  'Phis  neglect 
was  rejicated  during  all  the  time  of  her 
recovery,  and  subsequently  on  a  similar 
occasion  ;  while  of  her  child  she  obtained 
only  a  momentary  glance  now  and  then, 
the  Empress  always  hurrying  him  away 
again  to  her  room,  where  he  was  nearly 
suffocated  in  wra})pings,  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  his  health.  After  her  con¬ 
valescence,  Catherine  seems  to  have  be¬ 
come  reckless  under  this  treatment.  She 
felt  she  was  nobody,  and  that  the  Czarina 
cared  little  whether  she  lived  or  died,  now 
that  tho  line  of  succession  had  been  se¬ 
cured.  When  her  own  father  died,  she 
h.ad  been  reprove<l  by  the  Emjwess  for 
in<lulging  in  too  prolonged  a  grief  for  his 
loss,  as  ho  was  not  a  sovereign  prince  of 
Europe.  On  another  occasion,  Elizabeth 
had  allowed  her  to  remain  shivering  by 
her  side  in  the  cathedral,  while  she  sent 
for  a  box  of  wwappings,  selected  one  for 
herself^  and  sent  back  tho  rest,  having  in 
a  marked  manner  shown  her  consciousness 
of  Catherine’s  sufferings.  An  occasional 
embrace,  and  a  flood  of  sensibility,  as 
brief  in  duration  ns  rare  in  occurrence, 
were  poor  comi>ensation  for  such  an  hab¬ 
itually’  selfish  treatment.  The  interest  of 
a  mother  in  her  child,  which  might  have 
interposed  to  chock  her  downward  career, 
was  altogether  denied  to  her.  Ho  was 
made  from  tho  first  the  child  of  the  state, 
and  of  the  Empress  alone  os  its  head. 


At  Catherine  herself  wrote  to  the  Czarina 
at  a  later  period,  it  mattered  little  to  her 
whether  she  were  thousand.s  of  miles  away 
from  her  son,  as  she  never  saw  him.  bo 
she  plunged  into  frivolous  profligacy  ;  had 
her  secret  parties  and  her  new  lovers ; 
defied  the  Grand  Duke  ;  drove  the  Count 
Alexander  bchouvaloff  and  his  wife,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  sncceed  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Tchoglodoff  on  the  death  of 
the  former,  nearly  to  their  wits’  end  by 
the  malicious  witticisms  and  scornfnl 
epithets  which  she  herself,  and  her  eoterie, 
under  her  g\iidance,  showered  on  their 
devoted  heads.  The  Count  had  a  trick 
of  blinking  with  one  side  of  his  face  when 
any  thing  posed  or  annoyed  him,  and  this 
Catherine  mimicked  to  tho  great  delight 
of  her  partisans.  Leon  Narichkine,  him¬ 
self  a  clever  mimic,  and  a  man  of  con¬ 
siderable  powers  of  w’it,  who  degraded 
himself  to  be  the  buffoon  of  the  court  the 
better  to  cover  his  designs,  followed  Sol- 
tikofi'  as  Catherine’s  lover ;  and  his  as¬ 
cendency  sufficiently  marks  the  downward 
tendency  of  lier  character  at  this  j)eriod. 
boltikoff,  after  a  short  time,  had  proved 
ungrateful  and  indifferent ;  the  report  of 
his  boasting  at  foreign  courts  of  her  favor 
fully  (Jispelled  the  illusion  in  his  case. 
Narichkine  jwoved  equally  faithless  and 
insolent ;  but  she  now  no  longer  wept 
over  such  conduct.  Finding  him  one  day 
impertinently  stretched  on  a  couch  in  her 
room,  chanting  forth  a  low  song  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  regardless  of  compromising 
her  beyond  tolerance,  she  ran  to  one  of 
her  most  trusted  attendants,  procured 
some  nettles,  and,  armed  with  these,  they 
both  assailed  the  recumbent  lover,  and 
inflicted  so  severe  a  punishment  upon 
him,  that  he  was  unable  to  appear  in  pub¬ 
lic  for  some  days,  and  ever  afterw’ards 
kept  his  insolence  more  W’ithin  bounds. 
Her  next  choice,  Count  Stanislaus  Ponia- 
tovsky,  was  a  more  worthy  and  more 
lasting  attachment.  Him  she  eventually 
placed  on  the  throne  of  Poland.  But  the 
die  was  cast,  and  henceforward  the  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities  of  Catherine  ap¬ 
peal  quite  unequally  to  our  sympathies  ; 
and  though  there  are  still  glimpses  of  a 
better  nature,  and  the  provixjatives  to  evil 
which  she  hourly  received  must  still  be  tak¬ 
en  into  account  in  weighing  her  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility,  we  feel  that  we  are  losing  sight 
rapidly  of  the  injured  young  wife,  and  see¬ 
ing  more  and  more  of  the  practiced  intri- 
the  future  Cziirina  Catherine  II. 
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The  follies '  aiul  infidelities  of  her  hus¬ 
band  Msamed  a  more  serious  aspect  as 
time  went  on.  He  worshiped  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  did  not  conceal  his  sj'm- 
pothy  witli  him  in  the  war  with  Russia. 
He  alienated  the  affection  of  the  Russian 

•  guards  by  making  them  act  in  a  subor¬ 
dinate  capacity'  to  a  regiment  of  Hol- 
steiners  whom  he  had  introduced  and 
etjuipped.  “These  cursed  Holsteiners,” 
muttered  the  gnaixls ; and  Catherine 
heard  of  and  made  a  note  of  the  expres¬ 
sion  for  future  use.  She  herself,  on  the 
other  hand,  gave  an  entertainment  to 
which  numbers  of  unprivileged  Russians 
were  admitted,  to  return  charmed  with 
her  affability,  and  spreading  her  praises 
every  where ;  carrying  with  them,  too, 
Kttle  trinkets  gained  at  her  lottery,  which, 
worthless  in  themselves,  yet  coming  from 
her,  served  as  so  many  badges  of  their 
devotion.'  In  her  domestic  circle  things 

•  came  to  a  crisis ;  fbr  after  the  daughter 
of  Biren,  and  several  other  court-ladies, 
had  enjoyed  in  succession  the  (irand 
Duke’s  chioff  favor,  this  settled  down  into 
something  like  constancy  on  the  Countess 


Elisabeth  Woronaow,  the  niece  of  the 
Chancellor,  Michael  Woronzow,  and  elder 
sister  of  the  Princess  Daskaw,  the  future 
favorite  of  Catherine.  The  Qrond  Duch¬ 
ess  resenting  this,  according  to  her  new 
line  of  tactics,  Peter  talked  seriously  of 
repudiating  her  and  marryingtbe Countess. 
Both  husband  and  wife  ap]>caled  to  the 
Empress ;  he  oompkiiniog  of  her  unbear¬ 
able  temper,  she  imploring  (she  knew 
with  safety)  to  be  sent  bade  to  her  own 
country,  if  this  neglect  and  ill-treatment 
on  all  sides  were  to  continue.  To  obtain 
an  interview,  she  counterfeited  illness,  and 
secured  the  services  of  the  Empress’s  con¬ 
fessor.  Peter  relied  on  the  Schonvaloffs 
and  WoronzowB.  On  tho  private  inter¬ 
views  with  Elizabeth  concerning  this 
family /rncos  the  curtain  drops,  the  auto¬ 
biography  ending  abruptly  in  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  Czarina. 

The  page  of  history  records  tho  sequel. 
In  two  years  tho  Empress  was  no  more. 
In  «x  months  from  that  time  Peter  III. 
had  ceased  to  reign;  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  his  assassination  by  Catherine’s 
lover,  Alexis  Orloff,  startled  all  Europe. 


From  Sbtfpe'i  tiomloa  Migazlnr. 

THE  FABULOUS  IN  HISTORY 


Iw  afi  age  somewhat  remarkable  for  its 
■‘skeptical  and  incredulous  tendencies,  it  is 
'"canotts  to  note ^ the -extent  of  credulity 
which  prevailed  in  former  generations. 
Onr  ahrestors  of  the  middle  ages  seem  to 
have  bad  an  enormous  capacity  of  lielief ; 
there  *W'as  scarcely  any  thing,  however 
strange  or  marvelous,  which  they  did  not 
rcadify  accept  as  feet,  and  promulgate  to 
’their  descendants  without  suspicion  of  its 
truth  being  ever  reasonably  entertained. 
To  say  noniing  of  the  absurd  pretensions 
ascribed  to  magic,  astrology,  or  alchemy, ! 
or  of  their  easy  feith  in  all  manner  of; 
omens,  prodigies,  appatritions,  and  strange  j 


portents,  there  is  to  us  something  still 
more  eminently  surpriring  in  tho  extrabr- 
din.ary  stories  they  accre<iited  as  nathenfti& 
facts  of  liistory.  The  mass  of  incoherent 
absurdities  that  have  been  handed  dbWn 
to  us  by  tho  writers  of  those  times  is  such 
as  to  make  ns  wonder  on  what  principles 
of  investigation  they  could  have  ever  ap¬ 
peared  probable,  and  excite  in  ua  an  fan- 
Kmited  astonishment  at  the  ignorant  iim- 
plleity  of  mankind.  Attempts  have  ac¬ 
cordingly  been  made  to  account  for  the 
preposterous  credulity  thus  exhibited ; 
and  it  would  appear  to  be  clearly  trace¬ 
able  to  a  general  looseness  of  thought— a 
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dim  intelleotual  pcrceptivoness,  iucidont 
to  minds  very  imperfectly  enlightened; 
in  other  words,  to  a  state  of  society  in  | 
which  strict  methods  of  inquiry  were  un¬ 
known,  and  in  which,  as  yet,  there  had 
been  no  development  of  logical  or  scienti-  j 
fic  principles.  ' 

Omitting  some  subordinota  circum¬ 
stances,  there  were  three  leaiding  causes 
to  which  the  conniption  of  history  in  the 
middle  ages  is  now,  w'ith  apparent  accu- 
niuy,  ascribed.  The  first  cause  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  sudden  introduction  of  the 
art  of  writing,  and  the  consequent  fusion 
of  different  local  traditions  till  then  pre¬ 
served  orally  and  kept  distinct ;  traditions 
which,  while  individnally  separate,  might 
to  some  extent  be  accurate,  but  when 
united  and  confounded  w'ith  each  other, 
became  false.  The  second  cause  w'as  the 
change  of  religion  from  Paganism  to 
Christianity  ;  a  change  which  acted  in  two 
ways,  producing,  in  course  of  time,  not 
merely  mi  interruption  of  the  oltl  tradi¬ 
tions,  but  also,  in  many  cases,  an  interpo¬ 
lation  of  them  with  new  extraneous  mate¬ 
rials.  And  the  third  cause — probably  the 
most  jKiwerful  of  all — was,  that  history 
from  this  time  became  monopolized  by  a 
class  of  men  whose  professional,  monkish 
habits  made  them  quick  to  believe,  and 
who,  moreover,  had  a  direct  interest  in 
increasing  the  general  credulity,  since  it 
was  the  basis  on  which  they  established 
their  own  authority. 

By  the  operations  of  these  causes,  the 
history  of  Europe  became  corrupted  to 
an  extent  for  which  there  is  no  parallel 
in  any  otlier  period.  History,  properly 
speaking,  there  was  none  existing ;  and  in 
tne  absence  of  real  facts  to  be  related, 


reality  of  the  main  circumstance  was 
universally  accepted.  As  regards  the 
details  even,  there  was  a  certain  uuanuiuty 
of  upinioQ ;  since,  not  to  mention  inferior 
countries,  it  was  admitted  that  the  French 
were  descended  from  Fraucus,  whom 
every  body  knew  to  be  the  son  of  Hector ; 
and  it  was  also  known  that  the  Britons 
came  from  Brutus,  whose  father  was  no 
other  than  tlie  renowned  jEneas.  Whence 
this  inforinatiun  was  originally  derived, 
or  on  wliat  grounds  of  testimony  it  was 
received,  no  one  thought  of  inquiring ;  it 
I  was  enough  to  know  that  it  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  believed,  and  no  question  was  eu- 
I  tertained  as  to  the  autlieutioity  of  the 
j  statement. 

I  Touching  tbe  origin  of  |iartioular  places, 

I  the  historians  of  the  middle  ages  arc  do 
less  circumstantial.  “  In  the  accounts 
j  they  give  of  them,”  says  a  inodern  author, 

I  “  as  well  as  in  tiie  lives  they  write  of  em- 
I  iuent  men,  the  history  usually  begins  at  a 
}  very  remote  period  ;  and  the  events  re- 
I  lating  to  their  subject  are  otlen  traced 
!  back,  in  an  unbroken  series,  from  the  mo- 
j  inent  when  Noah  left  the  ark,  or  even 
when  Adam  passed  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

I  On  other  occasions,  the  antiquity  they  as- 
I  sign  is  somewhat  less  ;  but  the  range  of 
'  their  information  is  always  extraordinary. 

:  They  say  that  the  capital  of  France  is 
i  called  after  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  be- 
■  cause  he  Hed  there  when  Troy  was  over¬ 
thrown.  They  also  mention  that  Tours 
!  ow’ed  its  name  to  being  the  burial-place 
!  of  Turonus,  one  of  the  Trojans ;  while 
•  the  City  of  Troyes  was  actually  built  by 
j  the  Trojans,  as  its  etymology  clearly 
proves.  It  was  w’ell  ascertained  that 
Nuremberg  was  called  after  the  Emperor 


their  place  was  supplied  by  vague  rumors  |  Nero;  and  Jerusalem  after  King  Jehus, 
and  the  wildest  possible  inventions.  One  a  man  of  vast  celebrity  in  the  middle 
species  of  these  inventions  is  particularly  ages,  but  whose  existence  later  historiaus 
worth  noticing,  inasmuch  as  they  evince  !  have  not  been  able  to  verify.  The  river 
that  extravagant  reverence  for  antiquity,  {  Humber  received  its  name  because,  in  an- 
wliioh  is  a  marked  oliaracteristio  of  those  ,  cieiit  times,  a  king  of  the  Huns  had  been 
classes  by  whom  history  was  then  written.  I  drowned  in  it.  The  Gauls  derived  their 
We  allude  to  fictions  regarding  tbcoiigin  ;  origin,  according  to  some,  from  Golathia, 
of  different  nations,  in  all  of  which  the  |  a  female  descendant  of  Japhet ;  according 
spirit  of  the  middle  ages  is  very  discerni-  j  to  others,  fromGomer,  the  son  of  Japhet. 
ble.  During  many  centuries,  it  was  be-  {  Prussia  was  called  after  Prussus,  a  bro- 
lievud  by  every  people  that  they  were  j  tlier  of  Augustus.  This  was  remarkably 
directly  descended  from  ancestors  who  I  modem;  but  Silesia  had  its  name  from  the 
had  been  present  at  the  sioge  of  Troy,  j  Prophet  Elisha — from  whom,  indeed,  the 
That  was  a  proposition  which  no  one  |  Silesians  descended  ;  while  as  to  the  city 
thought  of  doubting.  There  might  be  |  of  Zurich,  its  exact  date  was  a  matter  of 
some  question  about  the  details  of  so  |  dbpute ;  but  it  was  unquestionably  built 
Ulustrioas  a  descent,  but  the  substantial  i  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  It  was  likewise 
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from  Abraham  and  Sarah  that  the  gipwca  ] 
immediately  sprung.  The  Scotch  certain- ' 
ly  came  from  Egj'pt ;  for  they  were  ori¬ 
ginally  the  issue  of  Soota,  Tt-ho  was  a 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  who  bequeath¬ 
ed  to  them  her  name.  On  sundry  similar 
matters  the  middle  ages  possessed  inform¬ 
ation  equally  valuable.  It  was  Avell 
known  that  the  city  of  N aples  was  founded 
on  eggs  ;  and  it  wa.s  also  rnown  that  the 
order  of  St.  Michael  was  instituted  In 
person  by  the  archangel,  who  was  himself 
the  first  knight,  and  to  whom,  in  feet, 
chivalry  owes  its  origin.  In  regard  to 
the  Tartars,  that  people,  of  course,  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  Tartarus ;  W’hich  some  theolo¬ 
gians  said  was  an  inferior  kind  of  hell,  hut 
others  declared  to  be  hell  itself.  How¬ 
ever  this  might  be,  the  feet  of  their  birth¬ 
place  being  from  below  was  indisputable, 
and  was  proved  by  many  circumstances 
W’hich  showed  the  fatal  and  mysterious 
influence  they  were  able  to  exercise.  For 
the  Turks  were  identical  with  the  Tartars ; 
and  it  was  notorious  that  since  the  cross 
had  fallen  into  Turkish  hands,  all  Christ- ' 
ian  children  had  ton  teeth  less  than  for¬ 
merly  ;  an  universal  calamity  which  there 
seemed  to  be  no  means  of  repairing.”* 
Other  points  relating  to  the  history  of 
past  events  and  circumstances  w’ere  clear¬ 
ed  up  in  the  same  astonishing  fiisfaion.  It 
may  not  be  generally  known  that,  during 
many  centimes,  the  only  animal  food  in 
common  use  in  Fnrojie,  was  pork  ;  beef, ' 
veal,  and  mutton  being  comparatively 
modem  articles  of  diet,  and  almost  at  that , 
period  unknown.  It  therefore  created 
some  surprise  when  the  Crusaders  return- ; 
ed  from  the  East,  and  told  their  country¬ 
men  that  they  had  been  among  a  people 
who,  like  the  Jews,  reckoned  pork  un- 1 
clean,  and  did  not  eat  it ;  and  the  feelings 
of  lively  wonder  thus  excited  brought  out ' 
some  curious  particulars  in  explanation  of 
the  fact.  The  subject  was  taken  up  by ' 
Matthew’ Paris,  the  most  eminent  historian  , 
during  the  thirteenth  century’,  and  one  of! 
the  most  eminent  during  the  whole  ofj 
the  middle  ages.  This  celebrated  writer  | 
informed  his  wondering  cotemporaries , 
that  the  Mohammedans  refiise  to  eat  pork  I 
on  account  of  a  singnlar  circumstance  i 
which  happened  to  their  Prophet.  It  ap-  j 
pears  that  Mohammed,  having,  on  one  oc-  j 
casion,  gorged  himself  with  food  and  | 
drink  till  he  was  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  I 

•  Buckle’s  Hwlory  CiviUtcAim,  pp.  287-8.  1 
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fell  asleep  on  a  dunghill,  and  in  this  diS- 
graceftil  condition  was  discovered  by  a 
litter  of  pigs.  The  pigs,  no  doubt  dis¬ 
gusted  by  the  sjiectacle,  attacked  the 
mlien  Prophet,  and  stifled  him  to  death  ; 
for  which  reason  his  followers  abominate 
pigs,  and,  quite  consistently,  decline  to 
eat  their  flesh.  This  striking  fact  sat  isfte- 
torily  explains  one  great  peculiarity  of  the 
Mohammod.ans ;  and  another  fact,  eqnally 
striking,  is  adduced  to  show  how  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  sect  first  came  into  existence ; 
for  it  w’as  w’ell  known,  savs  Matthew, 
th.at  Mohammed  W’as  originally  a  Cardinal 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  Chnrch,  and  only 
became  a  heretic  because  he  failed  in  his 
ambitions  design  of  being  elected  Pope ! 

Such  ingenious  explanations  of  perplex¬ 
ing  events  and  customs  must  have  been 
found  extremely  edifying ;  and  h.ad  it 
been  the  practice  of  the  jieojde  of  those 
times  to  erect  statues  in  honor  of  their 
instnietors,  Matthew  P.aris  would  have 
probably  been  deemed  W’orthy  of  that 
flattering  species  of  commemoration.  His 
historical  achievements,  however,  are 
eqimled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  another 
notable  historian,  named  Matthew  of 
Westminster,  with  whose  name,  at  least, 
most  readers  are  probably  familiar.  This 
distinguished  writer,  who  flourished  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  directed  his  at¬ 
tention,  among  other  matters,  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Judas,  in  order  to  discover  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  character 
of  that  arch-apostate  was  formed.  His 
researches  seem  to  have  been  very  exten¬ 
sive  ;  but  their  principal  results  were,  that 
Juda.s,  w’hen  an  infant,  was  deserted  by 
his  parents,  and  exjiosed  on  an  island 
called  Scarioth,  from  w’hencc  he  received 
the  name  of  Judas  Iscariot.  To  this  the 
historian  adds,  that  after  Judas  grew  up, 
he,  among  other  enormities,  slew  his  own 
father,  and  then  married  the  widow,  his 
otvn  mother.  A  man  of  such  villainous 
antecedents  could  not  be  expected  to 
come  to  a  good  end ;  and  therefore  it 
W’as  in  strict  accordance  with  his  charac¬ 
ter  that  he  should  have  first  betrayed 'his 
Master  and  then  hanged  himself.  In  an¬ 
other  part  of  his  history,  Matthew  men¬ 
tions  a  fact  interesting  to  those  who  study 
the  antiquities  of  the  Papal  See.  It 
seems,  some  question  had  been  raked  as 
to  the  propriety  of  kissing  tlie  Pope’s  toe, 
and  even  theologians  had  their  doubts 
touching  so  singular  a  ceremony.  But 
this  difficulty  was  set  at  rest  by  the  learn- 
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cd  Weatininstor  hiitorian,  who  explains 
the  true  origin  of  the  custom.  He  sa^'s 
tliat  formerly  it  Lad  been  usual  to  kiss 
the  hand  of  his  Holiness ;  but  that  to¬ 
wards  the  cud  of  the  eighth  century,  a 
certain  lewd  wonmu,  iu  nuking  the  Pope 
an  oiTuriug,  not  only  kissed  ids  liaud,  but 
also  incontinently  pressed  it.  Whereupon 
the  Pope,  seeing  danger  from  such  carnal 
contact,  cut  off  tlie  polluted  hand,  and 
thus  escaped  the  cont.'unination  to  which 
lie  had  been  exposed.  Since  that  time, 
the  precantion  had  been  taken  of  kissing 
the  Pope's  too  instcail  of  his  liand  ;  and 
lost  any  one  should  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
the  account,  the  historian  assures  us  Uiat 
tho  liand  which  had  been  cut  otf  five  or 
six  hundred  ^ears  before,  was  still  in  his 
own  tiuio  existing  at  Uouie,  where  indeed 
it  was  a  ataudiiig  niiracle,  being  preserved 
in  tbo  I..atoran  in  its  original  state,  free 
from  any  appear.ancti  of  corruption  !  And 
as  soma  readers  might  wish  to  be  inform¬ 
ed  respecting  the  Luteran  itself,  where 
the  hand  was  kept,  this  also  was  consider- 
(h1  by  tho  historian,  and,  in  another  part 
of  Ids  a’ork,  .a  lucid  e.xplanatioii  given. 
He  connects  it  with  the  Eni|»cror  Nero  ; 
relating  how  this  wicked  persecutor  of 
the  faith,  on  one  occasion,  vomited  a  frog 
covered  with  blood,  whicli  ho  believed  to 
be  his  own  progeny,  and  therefore  caused 
it  to  be  shut  up  iu  a  vault,  where  it  re¬ 
mained  hidden  for  a  considerable  period. 
Now,  iu  the  L.'itiu  language,  says  Mat¬ 
thew,  (with  a  wondrous  jdiilological  pre¬ 
cision,)  kUmte  means  hidden,  and  rana 
means  a  frog  ;  so  tlut,  by  putting  these 
two  words  together,  we  obtain  a  cora- 

E:>uud  which  points  to  the  origin  of  the 
ateran — that  being,  iu  fact,  a  building 
erected  w'bere  the  frog  W'as  found  ! 

It  would  be  easy,  as  Mr.  Buckle  ob¬ 
serves,  to  fill  volumes  with  the  account 
of  similar  notions ;  all  of  which  were  de¬ 
voutly  lielioved  iu  those  curious  middle 
ages.  Whether  “Ages  of  Faith,”  or  not, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  they  w'cre 
evidently  ages  of  remarkable  credulity. 
As  further  evidence  of  this  credulity,  let 
us  take  a  glance  at  the  surprisiug  ro- 
mauoes  which  passed  current  as  authentic 
histories  of  Prince  Arthur  and  Charic* 
magne;  histories  which,  of  all  others, 
were,  during  a  long  period  the  most  pop¬ 
ular,  exercised  most  induenco,  and  were 
most  universally  accredited.  Both  pro¬ 
ductions  bear  the  names  of  digu.otaries  of 
the  Church,  and  were  received  with  the 


respect  due  to  their  illustrious  authors. 
That  coucuruing  Charlemagne  U  culled 
the  CliTOuicle  of  Turpiut  and  purports 
to  bo  written  by  Turpin,  Arcbbisbop  of 
Uheiius,  a  friend  of  the  Emperor,  anu  his 
cuiupaniou  iu  bis  military  exploits.  From 
some  passages  it  coutauis,  Mr,  Buckle 
thiuks  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  really  composed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twclilh  century ;  but,  as  he  remarks, 
“  Iu  the  middle  ages,  men  were  not  nice 
in  these  matters,  and  no  one  was  likely, 
to  dispute  its  authenticity.  Indeed,  the 
name  of  an  Archbishop  of  Ilbcims  was 
sufficient  recommcndatiun ;  and  w'e  hnd 
accorduigly,  that  in  the  year  112*2  it  re¬ 
ceived  the  formal  approbation  of  the 
Pope ;  and  that  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  writers  ui  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  tutor  to  the  sons 
of  Louis  IX.,  meutious  it  as  a  work  of 
value,  and  as  being  tbe  principal  author¬ 
ity  of  the  reigu  oi^barlemagne.  A  book 
thus  generally  read  and  sanctioned  by 
such  competent  judges,  must  be  a  tolera¬ 
ble  standard  for  testing  the  knowledge 
and  opinions  of  those  times.” 

What  then  do  w’e  learn  from  this  Chron¬ 
icle  of  Turuin  ?  It  informs  us  Uiat  the 
inva.sion  of  Spain  by  Charlemagne  took 
place  iu  consequence  of  tho  direct  instiga¬ 
tion  of  St.  James,  the  brother  of  St.  John ; 
who,  of  course,  being  long  previously 
dead,  must  have  revealed  his  wishes  iu 
some  supernatural  maimer.  The  apostle 
being  the  cause  of  tlic  attack,  appears  to 
luivu  adopted  measures  to  secure  its  success. 
When  Ciiaiiemagno  besieged  Pamplona, 
that  city  made  an  obstinate  resistance 
but  as  soou  as  prayers  were  offci’cd  up  by 
the  invaders,  the  walls  suddenly  fell  to 
the  ground.  Alter  this  the  Emperor 
rapidly  overran  the  whole  country,  almost 
iuinihilated  the  Mohammedans,  and  built 
innumerable  churches.  But  the  resources 
of  Satan  are  very  large ;  and  to  stop  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  lie  raised  up  ao 
enormous  giant,  named  Feuacute,  who 
was  descended  from  ,the  ancient  Goliath 
of  Gath,  and  who  proved  a  most  for¬ 
midable  opponent,  tlie  most  formidable 
by  far,  oi  any  the  Christians  had  yet 
encountered.  His  strength  was  equal  to 
that  of  forty  men ;  his  measured  a 
cubit ;  his  arms  and  legs  four  cubits  ;  bis 
very  hngers  were  three  palms  long  ;  and 
his  totm  bight  wiis  twenty  cubits.  A 
thoroughly  Brobdignagian  monster ! 
Against  him  Charlemagne  sent  the  most 
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omiDoat  '*  warriors  wtiliout  arail  'they 
were  all  easily  diseomfitod  by  the  giant, 
who,  if  he  did  not  grind  their  bones  to 
make  him  bread,"  at  any  rate  cut  them 
into  mince  meat  for  the  rultures.  Tl»e 
Christians  were  naturally  filled  with  con* 
stcmation.  In  rain  did  more  than  tu'enty 
chosen  men  advance  against  the  giant ; 
not  one  returned  from  the  field  ;  Fciiacute 
took  them  all  imder  lus  arms,' and  carried 
them  off  into  captivity.  »  Matters  were 
getting  extremely  desperate,  when  for¬ 
tunately,  at  length,  a  proper  knight  ap¬ 
peared  —  the  cel AratM  Orlando,  who 
boldly  ohallen^ed  the  giant  to  single  com¬ 
bat.  An  obstinate  fight  ensued,  and  the 
Christian  champion,  not  meeting  ■with 
the  suocosB  he  expected,  adroitly  engaged 
his  adversary  in  a  theological  discussion. 
Herein  he  was  more  than  a  match  for  the 
huge  pagan  ;  and  in  the  heat  of  the  con¬ 
troversy,  he  all  of  a  sudden  drew  his 
sword,  with  which  he  smote  the  giant, 
and  dealt  him  a  filial  wound.  Every 
thing,  of  course,  is  fair  in  controversy  and 
war ;  and  there  wa.s  accordingly  great  joy 
among  the  Christians  over  the  fall  of  their 
stupendous  enemy.  After  this,  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans  were  easily  vanquished ;  the 
Christian  arms  triumphed ;  and  Charle¬ 
magne  divided  Spain  among  those  gallant 
followcm  who  had  aided  him  in  effecting 
hs  conquest.. 

Touching  the  history  of  Prince  Arthur, 
the  middle  ages  possessed  information 
equally  authentic.  Different  accounts  had, 
from  very  early  times,  been  (xrcnlated  re¬ 
specting  this  celebrated  British  potentate ; 
but  their  comparative  value  was  still  un¬ 
settled,  when,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the 
subject  attracted  the  attention  of  Geof¬ 
frey,  Archdeacon  of  Monmouth,  Tills 
eminent  personage,  in  the  year  1147,  pub¬ 
lished  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  in  a  work 
which  he  called  ITietory  of  the  Britons. 
In  this  book  bc.redatefl  the  life  of  Arthur, 
and  also  traces  the  circumstances  which 
prepared  the  way  for  his  appearance.  The 
writer  had  some  assistance  from  his  friend 
Walter,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  who  sup¬ 
plied  him  with  most  of  the  materials  hav¬ 
ing  reference  to  Arthur’s  personal  actions. 
The  work  is,  therefore,  the  johit  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  two  archdeacons ;  and  is  enti¬ 
tled  to  respect,  not  only  .on  this  account, 
but  also  because  it  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  productions  of  the  raedueval  ages. 

The  csj-lier  part  of  this  remarkable  his¬ 
tory  is  occupi^  with  the  result  of  those 


researches  which  the  Archdeacon  of  Moa- 
mouth  had  made  into  the  state  of  Britain 
prior  to  the  accession  of  Arthur.  This 
does  not  much  concern  us  in  the  present 
condition  ;  though  there  are  some  few 
(larticulars  which  may  inrideutally  he 
mentioned  on  account  of  tlieir  curiosity. 
The  Ardidoacon,  for  instance,  infenas  us^ 
on  some  authority  which  he  pleases  to 
keep  secret,  that  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
AscaniuH,  one  of  its  vanquished  defeiiders, 
fled  from  the  city,  and  begat  a  eon,  who 
became  the  father  of  the  before-named 
Brutus,  the  founder  of  the  British  king¬ 
dom.  In  those  days,  England  was  peo- 

Eled  by  giants,  all  of  wlioiu  were  slain 
y  this  Brutus,  who,  Laving  extirpated 
the  entire  race,  built  Londmi,  settled  the 
affairs  of  the  country,  and  called  it  after 
himself,  by  the  name  of  Britain.  Geoffrey 
goes  on  to  relate  the  actions  of  a  long 
line  of  kings  who  .succeeded  Brutus,  most 
of  whom  were  renowned  for  their  abili¬ 
ties,  and  some  were  famous  for  the  prodi¬ 
gious  occurrences  that  happened  in  their 
time.  Thus,  during  the  government  of 
llivallo,  we  arc  told  that  it  riiined  blood 
for  throe  consecutive  days ;  and  wiien 
Morvidus  w.as  on  the  tlirone,  the  coasts 
were  infested  by  a  horrid  sea-monster, 
(perhaps  the  sea-serpent,)  which  having 
aevoured  innumerable  persons,  at  length 
swallowed  his  Majesty  himself. 

These  and  smaller  matters  are  related 
by  Geoffrey  as  the  fruit  of  his  own  in¬ 
quiries  ;  but  in  the  subsequeut  account  of 
Arthur,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  his 
friend  the  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  still 
more  surprising  things  arc  brought  to 
light.  King  Arthur,  it  seems,  owed  his 
existence  to  a  magical  contrivance  of 
Merlin,  the  celebrated  sorcerer ;  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  which  .arc  recorded  with  a 
minuteness  which,  considering  the  sacred 
character  of  the  historians,  is  somewhat 
.astounding.  The  subsequent  actions  of 
Arthur  were  conformable  to  his  superna- 
tur.al  origin.  Ilis  personal  might  was  so 
great,  that  nothing  could  withstand  it. 
He  slew  an  immense  number  of  Baxons, 
overran  Norway,  invaded  Gaul,  fixed  his 
court  at  Paris,  and  made  preparations  to 
effect  the  conquest  of  nil  Europe.  Like 
other  heroes  of  his  times,  he  occasionally 
fell  in  with  giants,  two  of  whom  he  killed 
in  single  combat.  One  of  these  giants, 
who  inhabited  the  Mount  of  St.  Michael, 
was  the  terror  of  the  whole  oounti’y,  and 
destroyed  all  the  soldiers  sent  against 
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him/ except  those  he  took  piisoners,  in 
order  to  eat  them,  like  oysters,  while 
they  were  yet  alive.  It  was  a  great  de- 
liveranoe  when  he  ft‘11  a  victim  to  Arthnr’s 
proAvess ;  though  there  was  another 
giant,  named  Kitho,  wIk)  was,  if  possible, 
still  more  formidable :  for  Kitho,  not  con¬ 
tent  with  warring  on  the  meaner  sort  of 
people,  actually  clothed  himself  in  furs 
which  wore  made  entirely  of  the  boards 
of  the  kings  he  had  killed  !  Him,  also, 
as  W’lis  right  fitting,  Arthur  slow ;  but 
how  he  disposed  of  his  remarkable  cos¬ 
tume,  we  believe  is  not  related,  which  is 
a  sad  oversight  of  the  historian. 

Such  are  some  of  the  eccentric  accounts 
of  men  and  things  which,  under  the  name 
of  liistory,  formerly  yiaseed  current  with 
the  world.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
they  are  not  taken  from  obscure  writers, 
but  from  the  works  of  high  Church  dig* 
nitaries,  who  were  the  most  liber.ally-ctil- 
tnred  and  most  intelligent  persons  of  their 
generation.  i 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  was  raised  to 
the  Hishopric  of  St.  Asaph — a  preferment 
which  he  is  said  to  owe  to  the  reputation 
of  his  book,  which,  moreover,  on  its  first 
publication,  was  dedicated  to  Robert,  Karl 
of  Gloucester,  the  son  of  Henry  the  First. 
As  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Ibickle — to  whose 
researches  we  are  indebted  for  the  group 
of  curiosities  here  collected — “A  book 
thus  stamped  with  every  j^siWe  mark  of 
approbation,  is  surely  no  bad  measure  of 
the  age  in  which  It  was  admired.”  One 
has  only  to  compare  it  with  any  modem 
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TO  THE  CUCKOO, 

ItiBD  of  tlio  sunny  spring, 

Oh!  thou  art  heralding 
Uotnents  that  soon  win  bring 
Roses  loved  well. 

Tiolets  aad  cowslips  blow. 

Bluebells  and  fom-leaves  grow. 

Where,  a  short  while  ago, 
r'  Icicles  fell. 

*'  Ah !  well  thou  koow'it  again, 

■'  Past  is  cold  Winter’s  reign, 
h'l  .  Plow’rcts  m  Nature’s  tratn, 

"III.  Jii  Rifle  from  decay. 


history,  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  modem 
investigation,  to  perceive  the  immense 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
mctliods  of  historical  inquiry.  Such  a 
oomparisoD,  moreover,  affords  an  evident 
and  very  important  proof  of  our  advances 
in  civilisation — of  the  nearer  and  more 
perfect  accuracy  which  is  now  detnanded 
and  attahied  in  all  departments  of  human 
interest  and  belief ;  proof,  in  short,  that 
men  are  very  considerably  more  oultivat< 
ed  and  enli^tened  thau  they  used  to  be ; 
that  they  have  reached  a  stage  of  intel¬ 
lectual  development,  in  which  Truth,  and 
not  Fables,  is  rcqtured  to  satisfy  their 
mental  cravings ;  and  that  if  truth  can 
not  be  had,  in  historical  or  other  pro¬ 
vinces,  it  is  best  to  admit  tliat  in  such 
provinces  there  is  nothing  certain  to  be 
known,  and  with  that  result  to  be  content. 
There  is  no  good  in  tilling  an  utterly  bar¬ 
ren  soil ;  and  a  wise  husbandman  wiH 
always  choose  to  labor  only  in  fields  that 
are  likely  to  yield  him  a  return,  in  the 
6ha]>o  of  some  reasonable  crop.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  every  nation  runs  bock  into  fabu¬ 
lous  traditions,  even  as  navigable  rivers 
have  their  sources  in  intricate  mountain- 
regions  ;  and  neither  rivers  nor  nations 
are  to  be  estimated  bv  the  misty  remote¬ 
ness  of  their  origin— Uut  rather  by  their 
services  in  the  divine  plan  of  the  umverso ; 
in  that  vast  and  magnificent  economy  hi 
which  all  earthly  and  human  things  are 
working,  and  are  ordained  to  work, 
in  subservience  to  the  appointment  and 
unll  of  the  Creator. 
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BIRD  OF  SPRING. 

Up  from  the  sunny  dells. 
Gladly  thy  music  swells. 
Welcome  aS  chiming  beHs  ^ 
On  God’s  blessed  day. 

Glad  are  thy  tidings,  bird, 
Joyous  thy  strain  is  heard, 
Sweet  as  a  kindly  word, 

Rreatbcd  to  the  sad ; 

Tor  when  thy  voice  we  hear. 
Summer  we  know  is  near. 
Earth’s  brightest  forms  appear, 
*  All  things  are  glad. 
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"  aBOLOcr,  ia  tbe  aiafoiludc  aod  nbliialty  of  tbe  ol^U  of  which  U  treaU,  andoubtedl;  rank,  lo  the  loale  of  icicncd, 
am  to  Mtronomj,’'— ZTertcM. 


Addison,  on  Saturday,  the  twenty- 
second  of  November,  1712,  delighted  the 
readers  of  the  Spectator  with  a  paper  on 
anatomy,  so  charmingly  written  tliat  all 
tbe  unpleasant  details  of  the  science  are 
kept  out  of  sight,  while  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  is  given  from  the  outward  and  in- 
M'ard  make  of  the  human  body,  that  it  Is 
the  work  of  a  Being  transcciidently  wise 
and  powerful.  A&  yet  Geology,  in  the 
sense  which  it  now  bears,  was  not.  If  the 
structure  of  the  earth  was  alluded  to  at 
all,  the  allusion  to  it  was  mere  crude  specu¬ 
lation.  Palaeontology,  the  now  vigorous 
handmaiden  of  Geology,  by  whose  aid  the 
medals  which  illustrate  the  history  of  the 
earth  are  so  plainly  deciphered,  was  non¬ 
existent.  If  any  one  was  induced  to  look 
at  any  of  the  numerous  organic  remains 
whose  preservation  in  a  petrified  state  is 
now  accepted  as  incontrovertible  proof 
that  life  from  its  earliest  manifestation 
in  the  palaeozoic  rocks  was  followed  by 
death,  the  forms  M'ere  regarded  as  mere 
curiosities.  The  extinct  fauna,  which  is 
now,  thanks  to  our  palaeontologists,  among 
whom  Professor  Owen  stands  preeminent, 
almost  as  well  known  as  that  which  at 
present  exists,  was  hardly  noticed  ;  or  if 
attention  was  called  to  the  multitudinous 
examples  turned  up  by  the  plow  or  the 
pickax,  they  were  attributed  to  a  via 
plaatica  in  the  earth  itself.  Yet  we  find 
Addison,  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
paper  of  the  twenty-second  of  November, 

*  OecAogy  and  Mineralogy  contidared  with  refer- 
ence  lo  Natutral  Theology.  By  WiLUxii  Bcoklxsu, 
D.D.^.R.S.,  Reader  in  Geology  and  Mineralogy  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Dean  of  Westmin¬ 
ster.  By  Profeanr  Owkm,  F.R.8.,  eta ;  ProfeMor 
PemLiPs,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  eta ;  Mr.  Robbkt  Browk, 
F.E.S.,  etc.  And  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  Edited 
by  Frawcib  T.  Bucklakd,  M.A.,  Assistant  Surgeon 
Saoood  lifii  Guarda  8vo.  3  vola  London :  Gsoatu 
Bodtucooi  a  Ca  IMS.  ^ 


I  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  centnry, 

!  writing  thus  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy : 

I  “  The  body  of  an  animal  is  an  object  adequate 
'to  our  senses.  It  is  a  particul^  system  of 
!  Providence  that  lies  in  a  narrow  compass.  The 
!  eye  is  able  to  command  it,  and  by  successive  in- 
'  quirics  can  search  into  all  its  parts.  Could  the 
I  body  of  the  whole  earth,  or  indeed  the  whole  uni- 
j  verse,  be  thus  submitt^  to  the  examination  of 
our  senses,  were  it  not  too  big  and  dispropor- 
I  tionod  for  our  inquiries,  too  unwieldy  for  the 
'  manapement  of  the  eye  and  hand,  there  is  no 
*  question  but  it  w’ould  appear  to  us  as  curious 
i  and  well-contrived  a  frame  as  that  of  the  human 
’  body.  We  should  see  tbe  same  concatenation 
i  aod  subserviency,  the  same  neoessity  and  use¬ 
fulness,  the  same  beauty  and  harmony  in  all 
;  and  every  of  its  parts,  as  what  we  discover  in 
tbe  body  of  every  ainglo  animaL" 

I  Few  words  could  better  foresbrnlow  the 
work  before  us,  written  twenty-one  years 
I  since  .nt  the  request  of  Mr.  I>avio8  Gilbert, 
j  then  President  of  the  Iloyal  Society,  in 
pursuance  of  the  testamentary  wishes  of 
'the  Karl  of  Bridgewater,  to  illustrate 
j  “  the  Power,  Wis«fom,  and  Goodness  of 
I  God,  as  inouifostod  iu  the  Creation,” 

I  There  was  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  fit- 
i  ness  of  the  selection ;  and  when  it  wa.s 
I  known  that  the  President  had  chosen  I>r. 

I  Buckland  as  the  exponent  of  the  geologi¬ 
cal  branch  of  the  subject,  every  one  com¬ 
petent  to  pronounce  judgment  felt  that 
ncre,  at  least,  the  right  mau  was  in  the 
right  place. 

When  tbe  book  appeared  in  1837,  it 
fully  justified  the  foregone  conclusion. 
The  arrangement,  the  comprehensive  view 
of  the  extensive  subject,  the  aptness  of  the 
argument,  the  brilliant  d^criptive  power, 
the  number  and  accuracy  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions,  combined  to  make  the  two  volumes 
the  most  attractive  of  the  treatises :  no 
small  result,  when  all  were  so  good.  In 
the  production  of  this  rcmark^lc  work, 
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1860,} 

Dr.  Unckland  received  tlie  willing  assist- ' 
ance  of  many  scientific  friends,  whose  aid  I 
was  handsomely  acknowledged  at  the 
commencement  of  the  treatise.  Nor  must 
we  forget  the  great  help  which  he  derived 
from  one  of  the  best  women  that  ever 
lived,  his  good  and  gifted  wife.  Well  up 
in  the  subject,  and  an  accomplished  mis-  ] 
tress  of  her  pen  and  pencil,  she  wrote  and 
wrought  at  the  dictation  of  her  husband, 
perseveringly  and  indcfatigably.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  ms.  w’as  in  her  hand¬ 
writing.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  the 
slightest  blame  is  to  bo  .attached  to  the 
memorv  of  the  eloquent  author  for  suffer¬ 
ing  such  a  consumption  of  midnight  oil  by 
his  affect ion.ate  and  gifted  partner.  The 
hearts  of  both  were  in  the  work.  Hear  the 
son  of  this  exemplary  w’ife  and  mother :  j 

“During  the  long  period  that  Dr.  Rurkland  ‘ 
was  engaged  in  writing  the  lK)ok  which  I  now 
have  the  honor  of  editing,  my  mother  sat  up  ' 
night  after  night,  for  weeks  and  months  consecu-  I 
tively,  writing  to  my  father's  dictatioh  ;  and  this,  \ 
often  till  the  sun’s  rays  shining  through  the  | 
shutters  at  early  mom,  warned  tne  husband  to  i 
oease  from  thinking,  the  wife  to  rest  her  weary  ! 
band.  i 

“  Not  only  with  her  pen  did  she  render  mate¬ 
rial  a.ssistance,  but  her  natural  talent  in  the  use  I 
of  her  pencil  enabled  her  to  give  accurate  illus-  ; 
trations  and  finished  drawings,  many  of  which  i 
are  perpetuated  in  Dr.  Biickland’s  works  I 
(see  several  drawings  in  Vol.  II.  of  this  Trea¬ 
tise,  likewise  in  Cuvier’s  Omemetu  Fomil&i.) 
She  wa.a  also  particularly  olevcr  and  neat  in 
mending  broken  foivrils;  and  there  are  many  ' 
specimens  in  the  Oxford  Museum  now  cahhit-  ' 
ing  their  natural  forms  and  beauty,  which  were  | 
restored  by  her  perseverance  to  shape  from  a  I 
mass  of  broken  and  almost  coinininutcd  frag-  j 
ments.  It  was  her  occupation  also  to  label  the 
specimens,  which  she  did  in  a  particularly  neat 
way ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  fossil  or  bone  in  the 
Ojfford  Museum  which  has  not  her  hantiwriting 
upon  it. 

“Notwithstanding  her  devotion  to  her  hus¬ 
band's  pursuits,  she  did  not  u^lect  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  her  cltildren,  occupying  her  mornings  in 
superintending  their  instruction  in  sound  and 
useftil  knowledge.  The  sterling  value  of  her 
lalmrs  they  now,  in  after  life,  fully  appreciate, 
and  feel  most  thankful  that  they  were  biegsccl 
with  80  good  a  mother.  She  also  occupied  her¬ 
self  much  in  schemes  of  charity  for  promoting 
the  comfort  and  education  of  the  villagers  of 
Islip,  fDr.  Buckland's  rectory  near  Oxford,) 
where  ber  name  will  long  be  remembered  with  | 
love  and  respect  among  its  poorer  Inluibitants.’’’* 

^  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  in  his  obituary  memoir 
ofPr.  Buckland,  justly  cbaractcrizos  her  as  “  A  truly  ^ 
axoellrat  and  intoUectual  woman,  who,  aidmg  hhn  ' 


Never  was  tribute  better  deserved. 
Her  whole  life  was  spent  in  doing  good. 

Twenty-one  years  bad  elapsed  since  the 
appearance  of  the  Jiridgetcater  Treuthe  / 
and  twenty-one  years  in  this  vigorous  age 
of  improvement,  ivhen  the  car  of  Science 
is  driven  onward  with  a  rapidity  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  sluggish  advances  of 
the  last  century,  produce  marvelous 
changes.  A  new  edition,  bringing  down 
the  progress  made  in  geology  since  the 
time  of  its  first  appearance  to  the  Satur¬ 
day  night  preceding  its  second  was  called 
for.  'Dm  call  has  been  well  answered  by 
the  author’s  eldest  son. 

The  names  of  the  eminent  men  which 
adorn  the  title-page  as  assistants  of  the 
efficient  editor,  form  a  sufficient  guarantee 
of  the  value  of  the  present  edition.  But 
it  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  sterling 
soundness  of  the  original  work  that  so 
much  remains  nnchanged.  Tlie  alteration 
of  tome  names  in  accordance  with  the 
present  geological  nomenclature  was  of 
course  necessary,  and  some  emendations 
consequent  on  the  ativ-anced  state  of  the 
science  were  requisite.  The  lucid  arrange¬ 
ment  and  argument,  and  the  highly  inter¬ 
esting  details,  remain  as  the  Itand  of  the 
gifted  author  left  them. 

But  liefore  we  enter  upon  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  work,  you  will  n.nturally  wish 
to  know  something  of  the  author. 

William  Buckland  was  bom  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  March,  1784,  at  Axmm- 
ster,  in  Devonshire.  His  father,  the  Hev. 
Charles  Buckland,  was  Rector  of  Temple¬ 
ton  and  Trusham,  in  that  county ;  and  the 
family  of  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name 
was  EliMhcth  Oke,  had  since  the  time  of 
the  Stuarts  ocenpied  extensive  lands  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Combpyne,  near  Ax- 
minster,  where  her  father,  a  landed  pro¬ 
prietor,  lived. 

Near  William’s  birthplace  were  the  Ax- 
minster  lias  qiinrries,  altoanding  in  organ¬ 
ic  remains.  Ilis  father,*  who  like  many 
clergymen  of  that  time,  took  great  inter¬ 
est  in  the  improvement  of  roads,  made 
his  son  the  companion  of  his  walks,  and 
lioth  collected  ammonites  and  other  shells 
from  the  (quarries ;  so  that  young  Buck- 
land  had  fossils  for  phaythings.  An  iuclin- 

in  aeveral  of  his  most  difficult  researches,  has  labored 
well  in  her  vocation  to  render  her  children  wortliy 
of  their  father’s  nanift” 

*  The  H«v.  Charles  Buckland  was  afflicted  with 
bliudneM,  the  consequence  of  an  accident  during 
the  last  twenty-two  years  of  bis  life. 
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atioD  for  natural  history  showed  itself 
oarlv,  unfortunately  for  tfie  poor  birds,  in 
a  talent  for  finding  their  nests  and  collect¬ 
ing  their  eggs ;  and  his  ichthyological  pro- 
ponsitics  were  manifested  at  the  expense 
of  the  flounders,  roaches,  eels,  minnows, 
and  miller’s  thumbs,  whose  habits  he 
studied  in  the  Axe.  The  birds’-nesting 
passion  must  have  been  very  strong.  We  j 
nave  seen  the  Dean  feed  a  nest  of  young  i 
jackdaws,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  j 
towers  of  "W estminster  Abbey,  with  all  j 
the  skill  and  something  of  the  satisfaction  ' 
of  the  boy.  ! 

When  William  was  thirteen  years  old,  | 
he  was  sent  one  for  one  year  to  the  gram- : 
mar-school  at  Tiverton,  and  when  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  fourteen,  Dr.  Hunt- 1 
ingford.  Warden  of  Winchester,  moved  : 
thereunto  by  the  good  oflices  of  Mr.  Pole 
Carew,  then  (1798)  Speaker  of  the  Uousc  , 
of  Commons,  gave  him  a  nominaUou  to  ' 
the  noble  foundation  of  William  of  W’^ick- 
ham.  This  was  a  great  stop.  The  boy’s 
uncle,  the  Rev.  J.  Buckland,  Rector  of ' 
Warborough,  Oxford,  and  fellow  of  Cor-  j 
pus,  wrote  to  his  father :  “  As  William 
appears  to  excel  your  other  boys  by  mauv 
degrees  in  talent  and  industry,  he  will  ^ 
probably  make  a  better  return  for  any 
extraordinary  expense  you  may  incur  on 
this  occasion.”  These  words  of  a  stem 
but  sagacious  and  judicious  man,  who  was 
ever  encouraging  or  admonishing  his  ne¬ 
phew,  flowed  from  a  prophetic  pen. 

Established  at  Winchester,  the  boy 
soon  became  ftimiliar  with  the  chalk  form¬ 
ation.  He  could  not  pass  along  the  path¬ 
way  to  the  playground  on  St.  Catherine’s 
Hill,  without  coming  dose  upon  great 
chalk-pits,  .abounding  in  petrified  sponges 
and  other  fossils.  He  could  not  dig  tho 
field-mice  out  of  their  holes  in  the  vallum 
of  the  ancient  camp  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
where  the  Roman  soldiers  once  kept  watch 
and  ward,  without  penetrating  tho  surface 
of  the  chalk.  Nor  did  he  not  hunt  for 
mole-orickets  in  the  valley, 

Where  Health,  s  Nsiad  fair, 

With  rosy  cheek  and  dripping  hair, 

From  the  sultry  noon  tide  beam, 

Divas  in  Itchen’s  crystal  Btream." 

Such  were  young  William  Buckland’s 
amusements.  ”  He  was  slow  to  learn, 
taking  time  thoroughly  to  understand 
what  he  read,  but  what  he  once  compre¬ 
hended  he  never  forgot.”  Ho  construed 
Latin  remarkably  well,  and  was  ready 
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with  the  nearest  corresponding  English 
words  in  the  rendering  or  difficult  phrases’. 
His  uncle  says  of  him ;  “  William  is  a  veiw 
good  Latin  scholar,  not  a  very  goodOre^ 
one,  and  a  very  bad  English  one.”  The 
writer  was,  we  suspect,  in  no  veiy  good 
humor  w'hen  he  was  delivered  of  the  last 
member  of  that  sentence ;  for  it  certainly 
does  not  agree  with  the  boy’s  acknow¬ 
ledged  aptitude  at  applying  the  nearest 
corresponding  English  expressions  to  the 
construction  of  difficult  Latin  passages. 
That  he  was  above  the  average  is  mani¬ 
fest  from  the  observation  of  Dr.  Goddard, 
the  head-master,  who  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  boy  had  lost  several  places  in 
his  class,  and  immediately  afterwards  re¬ 
took  them,  said  to  him:  “Well,  Buck- 
land,  it  is  as  difficult  to  keep  a  good  boy 
at  the  bottom  of  the  class,  as  it  is  to  keep 
a  cork  under  water  ” — and  Dr.  Goddard 
was  no  flatterer. 

Backhand  left  Winchester,  leaving  the 
usual  tablet  inscribed  wth  his  name ;  and, 
in  1801,  became  a  candidate  for  a  vacant 
scholarship  at  Corpus  Christ!  College, 
Oxford,  by  the  advice  of  hi.s  uncle;  and 
on  the  thirteenth  of  May  in  that  year, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  thus  writing  to  his 
father : 

l< 

1  am  Uapipy  to  inform  you  that  I  have  juBt 
been  elected  the  Senior  Scholar  for  Devonshire, 
after  a  course  of  many  days’  rigorous  examina¬ 
tion  against  eight  competitors;  all  of  whom, 
especially  Moore  and  Strong,  have  receiveil 
high  commendations  from  the  eteeters — a  very 
formidable  phalanx,  among  whom  were  the 
Head  of  Tiverton  School,  the  Head  of  (Hoator, 
Uie  Head  of  Truro,  and  the  Head  of  Exeter : 
the  testimonial  Dr.  Uuntingford  sent  of  my 
behavior  wa.s  highly  approved  of  by  the  Presid- 
eot  and  electors.” 

The  scholar  of  Corpus,  in  his  jourwey- 
ings  from  Axminster  to  his  college  through 
Ciiarmouth,  purchased  for  a  college  friend 
such  specimens  of  lias  fbssils  as  were 
brought  for  sale  to  coach-passengers  by 
itinerant  collectors  from  the  cliffs  above ; 
but  though  this  friendly  act  may  have  re¬ 
vived  his  recollection  of  his  old  play¬ 
things,  the  ammosiites,  and  have  mode 
him  familiar  with  the  firrm  of  beleimiitet, 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  then  thought 
of  collecting  for  himself;  indeed,  we  think 
we  may  safely  assert  that  he  did  not.l’ 

In  1804,  he  took  his  Bachelor’s  degree, 
and  in  1809  was  elected  Fellow  of  Corpus. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  into 
holy  orders  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St. 
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JameA’B,  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
The  interval  between  his  R'ichclor’s  and 
Master's  degree  afforded  him  leisure  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Kidd  on  mine- 1 
ralogy  and  chemistry,  and  of  Sir  Christo- ' 
pher  Peggo,  then  Hegius  Professor  of: 
Anatomy.  These  no  doubt  revived  the  j 
early  taste  for  natural  history,  and  fanned  ^ 
the  latent  fire :  but  tlie  time  of  the  Fel- ! 
low  of  Corpus  was  principally  occupied 
in  taking  pupils,  and  no  one  would  Kavc  ! 
then  thought  of  the  road  by  which  he 
was  to  arrive  at  fortune  and  fame.  One 
of  tiiosc  aeoidents,  slight  in  tlieinsclves, 
but  which  have  in  so  many  instances  ex¬ 
ercised  an  influence  on  the  career  of  re¬ 
markable  men,  went  far  to  pave  the  way  . 
fbr  Ituoklaod’s  brilliant  fnturc. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  young  under- ! 
graduate  of  Oriel  College  whose  father 
posscssod  a  very  fine  collection  of  sliells 
and  corals,  and  a  very  good  cabinet  of 
minerals  and  organic  fossils,  all  of  which 
the  under-grarluato  had  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  systems  of  that  day  before  be  ; 
bi^  seen  fourteen  summers,  and  before  he 
was  entered  Oxford  in  the  eariy  part  of 
tlio  present'  century.  As  the  old  cock 
crows,  so  crows  the  young ;  and  the  spirit 
of  collecting  was  strong  in  the  youth. 
Birds  of  a  feather  soon  get  together,  and 
the  nnder-gradnate  was  kindly  noticed  by 
the  graduate.  On  one  occasion,  after  a 
breakfast  at  Corpus,  during  wbicli  the 
under-graduate  hil  held  forth  rather  en¬ 
thusiastically  to  his  liost  upon  geology  in 
general,  and  organic  fossils  in  particulai*, , 
mith  set  out  to  walk  over  to  Oriol,  to 
see  what  fossils  old  Snow,  the  qnarrv- , 
man,  (who  was  expected,)  had  brought ; 
for  the  nnJergraduate.  As  they  were  i 
passing  across  Corpus  quad  tow.ard  the 
iieighihiring  college,  Huoklaud,  kioking  i 
over  two  loose  Hints  lying  on  the  gravel, 
said : 

“  I  suppose  you  will  say  next  that  these 
are  organic,  and  once  had  life." 

“  Tliey  contain  what  onco  had  life  ;  and. 
If  you  will  crack  one,  you  will  find  the 
remains  of  a  sponge,  or  of  an  alcyonium.” 

“  W o’ll  soon  see  that.  Mr.  Atanciplc, 
he  so  good  as  to  bring  a  liainmcr." 

Tlie  hammer  was  brought,  and  a  blow 
struck  on  one  of  the  Hints,  which  happen¬ 
ed  to  be  a  very  good  specimen,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  just  what  the  nnoer -graduate  had 
foretold.  Without  saying  a  wor<l,  Buck- 
land  put  the  pieces  in  bis  pocket,  and 
walked  on  to  the  neighboring  college, 


where  old  Snow  opened  hb  budget,  and 
the  under-graduate  explained  the  contents 
as  well  as  he  could.  Among  the  speci¬ 
mens  were  two  marsupial  jaws — -from 
Stonesfield,*  one  of  which,  at  his  earnest 
desire,  the  under-graduate  spared  to  hb 
friend.  A  walk  to  Shotover  hill  followed, 
and  within  a  week  afterward,  Buckland 
was  seen  ridin;^  into  Oxford  with  a  huge 
cornu  ammoms  at  lib  saddle-bow.  He 
thus  writes  in  a  ms.,  which  is  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  son  Frank,  the  editor  of  the 
present  edition  of  the  Treatbe : 

“  In  my  earlier  years  of  residence  at  Oxford,  I 
took  my  first  lesson  in  Field  Ooolo^,  in  a  walk 
to  Shotover  Hill,  with  Mr.  William  John  Brode- 
rip,  (late  magistrate  at  the  Westminster  Police- 
court,  then  of  Oriel  College,)  whose  early  know¬ 
ledge  of  conchology  enabled  him  to  speak  scien¬ 
tifically  on  the  fossil  shells  in  the  Oxford  oolite 
formation,  and  of  the  fossil  shells  and  sponges 
of  the  green  sand  of  the  Vale  of  Pusey,  (Pewsey,) 
near  Dovizes,  as  to  which  he  had  bMn  instruct¬ 
ed  by  the  Hector  of  Pusey,  (Powscy,)  Mr,  Town¬ 
send,  the  friend  and  fol^w-Uburcr  of  Mr. 
William  Smith,  the  father  of  English  Geology. 
The  fruits  of  my  first  w^  with  Mr.  Brodorip 
formed  the  nucleus  of  my  collection  for  my  own 
cabinet ;  which  in  forty  years  expanded  into  the 
large  amount  which  I  liave  placed  in  the  Oxford 
Geological  Museum.” 

The  impulse  was  now  given,  and  the 
earnest  energy  of  Bnokland  soon  carried 
him  deep  into  the  subject.  He  collected 
every  thing  that  he  could  lay  hb  hands  on 
illustrative  of  it.  Long  atlei-ward,  and 
when  he  had  attained  to  hb  well-deserved 
eminence,  ho  was  wont  to  introduce  Mr. 
Brodei'ip  to  strangers  as  his  “  tutor  in 
geology,”  not  a  little  to  their  surprbe,  as 
they  marked  the  diflercnce  of  age.  Tlie 
answer  of  the  “tutor”  was  as  obvious  as 
it  was  true :  “  The  pupU  has  become  far 
wiser  than  hb  teacher.” 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison  thus  writes: 

“  1'ht  study  of  the  collection  made  by  his  ju¬ 
venile  companion,  ineluding  the  jaw  of  a  marsu¬ 
pial  quadruped  found  in  me  Stoncsfield  slate, 

:  first  awakened  tho  dormant  talent  of  Buckland. 

I  Cultivating  the  fricnd.ship  of  the  precocious  fos- 
i  silist,  he  sooh  developed  that  peculiar  power 
I  which  characterize*!  him  throu^  life,  ef  catch- 
j  ing  up  and  assimilating  with  morvclons  rapidi- 
i  ty,  every  thing  that  illustrated  the  new  ndence  of 

•  Pkaaralotherium  and  ThylacotheriuTn.  Dr. 
Buckland's  apecimen,  Thaiaeoiherium,  is  in  the 
Oxford  Museum. 

Professor  Owen  has  recently  described,  under  the 
name  of  Thylacoleo  canu/ex,  aa  extinct  luonupial 
caniivoiv,  about  the  size  of  a  tiger,  from  AustraTia. 
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fossil  organic  remains,  then  just  coming  into  i 
Toguc  through  the  work  of  Parkinson.  So  ! 
strongly  did  Buckkind  feel  in  after  years  the  i 
deep  obligations  he  was  under  to  young  Brode-  | 
rip,  that  I  have  myself  heard  him  speak  of  the  j 
latter  as  his  ‘  tutor  in  Oeology.’”  | 

We  ma.st  now  panse  for  a  moment  to  i 
consider  the  state  of  Geology  when  liock-  j 
land  took  up  the  studjof  the  science  in  ear¬ 
nest.  Organic  remain.s,  which  had  former- 1 
ly  been  looked  upon  as  mere  remarkable  ; 
objects  under  tbe  name  of  extraneous  ; 
fossils,  petrifiictions,  and  secondary  fossils,  ' 
were  now  made  objects  of  general  atten-  j 
tion  by  Parkinson.  | 

William  Smith — a  name  never  to  be  ; 
pronounced  by  geologists  without  vener- 1 
ation  and  gratitude — or,  as  he  was  famil- ! 
iarly  called  by  his  friends,  Will  Smith,  had  ' 
made  a  great  step  by  showing  the  charac 
teristlc  organic  fossils  that  marked  the  | 
strata.  Among  these  friends,  Mr.  Town¬ 
send,  the  Rector  of  Pewsey,  better  known  ' 
at  that  time  as  “  Pewsey  Townsend,”  and 
the  Rev.  Benjamin  Richardson,  of  Farley  j 
near  Bath,  were  especially  remarkable,  i 
Townsend  was  well  np  in  the  green  sand  | 
and  its  fossils,  and  in  the  stratiheation,  | 
so  far  as  it  was  then  known  generally,  j 
Richardson,  besides  his  knowledge  of  the 
general  stratitication,  was  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  that  of  his  neighborhood  and 
tlie  fossils  which  charaetoriaod  it.  This 
information  he  freely  imparted,  but  we  are  j 
not  aware  that  he  ever  published  on  the  j 
subject.  Great  as  the  merit  of  these  i 
and  others  was,  there  was  still  wanting 
some  ma-ster-spirit,  to  carry  the  science 
onward,  and  spread  the  knowledge  of  it 
through  the  land.  At  this  critical  time 
Buckland  threw  himself  heart  :uid  soul 
into  the  arena,  overcoming  every  obstacle, 
and  diffusing  the  principles  of  geology  fur  j 
and  wide.  The  hoar  was  come  and  the  man.  ^ 

Being  now  fhirly  entered,  Buckland  be-  ' 
gan  to  spend  his  summers  in  solitary  tours  i 
on  horseback,  looking  at  the  conntry  with 
a  penetrating  geological  eye.  The  first  j 
year  he  crossed  the  chalk  downs  of  Berks,  , 
Wilts,  and  Dorset,  recognizing  the  chalk  I 
in  the  vertical  strata  of  hard  w'hite  lime-  j 
stone  on  which  Corfe  Castle  stands.  The 
next,  he  explored  a  considerable  part  of 
Squth-Devon  down  to  Plymouth,  not  for- 
getting  to  visit  the  gritnite  of  Dartmoor, 
lie  traveled  in  solitnde  over  the  whole  of ; 
the  Mcndin,  ordnance  map  in  hand,  color-  j 
ing  it  geologically  on  the  spot.  Feeling  I 
his  strength,  he  took  a  wider  range,  and  | 


made  the  tour  of  the  center  and  north  of 
England,  exploring  the  extent  of  tbe  then 
unknown  strata,  and  noting  the  results  of 
his  research  in  color  on  Carey’s  large 
man  of  England.  In  181 1,  he  again  cross¬ 
ed  England  by  another  rente,  and  entei'ed 
Scotland,  returning  from  Inverness  to 
Port  Patrick,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the 
north  of  Ireland,  bending  his  course  home- 
ward  by  Dublin,  and  thence  to  North- 
W  ales. 

In  1812  he  made  a  tour  of  Kent  and 
Sussex  with  that  distinguished  geologist, 
William  Conybeare,  author  of  the  Oul- 
lines  of  Geolofjy  of  JUngland  and  IPafes, 
and  afterwards  Dean  of  Llandaff.  He 
visited  the  west  of  Devon  and  East-Com- 
wall  with  John  Conybeare,  an  accomplish¬ 
ed  mineralogist,  ripe  scholar,  and  most 
amiable  man,  subsequently  Vicar  of  Batb- 
easton,  who,  at  his  death  in  1825,  be¬ 
queathed  his  fine  collection  of  minerals  to 
the  University  of  0.vford.  In  concert  with 
William  Conybeare,  Buckland  published 
his  first  im|>ortant  paper— the  result  of  a 
tour  in  1 81.3 —  On  the  Coasts  of  Uie  North 
of  Ireland.  All  this  time  collecting  was 
assiduously  going  on,  and  specimens  were 
rapidly  accuinnluting.  Sir  Roderick  Mur¬ 
chison  gives,  with  his  usual  felicity,  a 
graphic  sketch  of  our  geologist  iu  the 
midst  of  these  accumulatious : 

“  Those  persons  who  like  myself,  can  go  hack 
to  the  days  when  Dr.  Buckland  was  an  inmate 
of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  can  never  forget  the 
impression  made  upon  his  visitors,  when,  with 
difficulty,  they  discovered  him  in  the  recess  of 
a  long  collegiate  room,  seated  on  the  only  spare 
chair,  and  buried,  as  it  were,  amidst  fo.ssil  hones 
and  shells.  So  strange  was  this  conduct  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  graver  cla.ssicista,  and  .so  alarmed 
were  they  lest  these  amanxtates  afodetuim 
should  become  dangerous  innovations,  that 
when  he  made  one  of  his  early  foreign  tours  to 
the  Alps  and  parts  of  Italy,  which  enabled  hmi 
to  pmaiico  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  ellectire 
of  his  writings,  an  authoritative  elder  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed:  ‘Well,  Buckland  is  gone  to 
Italy ;  so,  thank  God,  we  shall  hear  no  more  of 
ihi»  geology'  ” 

W e  can  easily  understand  the  heartiness 
of  this  thanksgiving,  sltort-sighted  as  the 
tlianksgiver  was,  for  tlie  result  of  this  very 
visit  to  It.aly  was  more  geology  than  ever, 
froni  the  snubbing  and  sneerings  which 
we  ourselves  underwent  from  no  doubt 
well-iutentioned  tutors,  for  following  the 
public  lecturers  on  nutuiwl  science.  A 
more  liberal  spirit  now  prevails,  and  we 
may  thank  I>r.  Buckland  principally  for  it. 
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We  must  now  introduce  to  you  a  mute 
companion  of  our  geologist’s  toil.  Ilia 
excursicMis  were  nearly  all  followed  out 
on  the  back  of  a  favorite  old  black  mare. 
The  marc  and  her  rider  were  made  for 
each  other,  and  formed  a  practical  illus¬ 
tration  of  Philo80i)her  f:^uare’8  dogma, 
cxJabiting  a  remarkable  example  of  “  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things.”  The  mare  was 
a  oliaracter  in  her  quadrupedal  way.  At 
first  sight,  and  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
there  appeared  a  pensive  patience  and 
submission  about  her  ;  but  w’hcn  she  came 
in  sight  of  a  quarry  liow  her  eye  bright¬ 
ened,  how  she  pricked  up  her  cars!  The 
men  used  to  say  that  she  w'ould  stand  a 
fossil  as  stanch  as  a  well-bred  pointer 
would  a  partridge.  However  this  may 
have  been,  certain  it  is  that  it  was  a  most 
difficult  thing,  an  all  but  impossible  thing, 
to  get  her  past  a  chalk-pit  or  a  quarry  till 
her  rider  dismounted  and  examined  (or, 
if  a  stranger  to  her,  pretended  to  ex¬ 
amine)  the  place  at  which  she  had  come 
to  a  full  stop.  When  Ihickland  was  in  the 
saddle,  geologically  armed  cap-a  pie,  and 
she  was  caparisoned  nil  over  with  pon¬ 
derous  bags  of  fossils,  huge  hammers,  and 
other  geognoptical  paraj>hernalia,  he  who 
beheld  ami  exclaimed, 

“  Sure  such  a  pair  were  never  seen. 

So  justly  formed  to  meet  by  nature,” 

w.as  pardonable.  The  m.are  on  such  oc¬ 
casions  seemed  perfectly  comfortable ; 
’tw’as  her  vocation,  and  she  w.as  content. 
And  if  rude  boys  occasionally  shouted 
nfler  Haffs !  Bags!  she  heartl  it 

but  she  heeded  not,  and  the  good-natured 
geological  bn^nan,  with  a  smile,  rode  on 
nis  w.ajr  rejoicing. 

During  the  years  from  1812  to  1815, 
both  inclusive,  he  made  extensive  tours 
with  Greeiiough,  to  whom  the  science 
owes  so  much,  collecting  materials  for  the 
geological  map  of  England.  In  1810  he 
made  a  tour  in  Germany  with  Greenou^h 
and  Conybeare,  and  witli  Greenough  in 
Austria  .and  the  north  of  Italy.  At  Wei¬ 
mar  they  saw  the  great  and  gifted  author 
of  FauMt^  and  at  Frey  berg  visited  Werner, 
who  gave  them  a  grand  supper,  talking 
learnedly  of  his  books  and  of  music,  of 
anv  thing,  in  short,  but  geology.  OfAut 
ephippia,  etc.,  the  well-worn  line  of  the 
caustic  Venusian  toill  rise  in  judgment 
against  such  aftbctatinii. 

From  1812  to  1824,  Buokland  rode 
onee  or  twice  a  year  on  his  trusty  black 


I  mare  from  Oxford  to  Axminster ;  nor  did 
'  he  not  often  call  on  Richardson  of  Farley, 

!  and  Townsend  of  Pewsey,  gathering  in- 
1  formation  from  their  learned  and  liberal 
lips.  In  1813  he  was  elected  Reader  in 
Mineralogy  in  Oxford,  on  the  resimiation 
of  Dr.  Kidd,  tlie  successor  of  Sir  Christo¬ 
pher  Feggo. 

Once  in  the  chair,  Buckland,  you  may 
bo  sure,  did  not  confine  himself  to  miner- 
alogy,  but  launched  forth  into  the  full 
tide  of  geology,  and  made  almost  all  Ox- 
for<l  his  class.  No  wonder.  His  conver¬ 
sational  eloquence,  his  happiness  of  illus¬ 
tration,  his  earnestness — for  he  believed 
in  his  subject  and  in  himself — bis  winning 
manner,  not  without  an  occasional  flash  of 
humor,  soon  attracted  a  large  audience, 
and  what  they  heard  and  saw  went  lionie 
to  their  heads  and  hearts.  He  said  of 
poor  Hugh  Miller  :  “  What  would  I  not 
give  for  that  man’s  |)owersof  description !” 
His  own  were  of  the  highest  order. 
Heads  of  houses,  and  eminent  and  leanied 
members  of  the  University  graced  his  lec¬ 
ture-room,  drinking  in  the  flood  of  new 
light  which  he  poured  upon  the  subject. 
Some  of  these  who  came  to  scoff,  remain¬ 
ed  to  listen.  His  eloquent  pleading  for 
the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  in  gener¬ 
al,  and  of  primeval  nature  in  particular, 
awakened  at  Oxford  and  elsewhere  an 
enthusiasm  which  led  to  the  public  recog¬ 
nition  of  Geology  as  a  science  ;  and  the 
year  1819  was  marked  by  the  endowment 
of  a  Rc.adersliip  in  Geology.  A  stipend 
of  £100  per  annum  was  allotted  to  the 
Reader  by  the  Treasury,  at  the  desire  of 
the  Prince  Regent. 

“  Quod  opUnti  Pivftm  promittere  nemo 

Auderet,  volvenda  dies,  en,  attulit  ultro.” 

To  this  new  office  Buckland  was  ap¬ 
pointed  ;  and  from  the  time  of  that  ap¬ 
pointment  down  to  the  year  1 849,  annually 
gave  one  course  of  lectures  on  Mineralogy, 
and  one  on  Geology. 

In  the  year  1818  bo  was  elected  a  Fel¬ 
low  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  soon  after¬ 
ward  bis  well-known  account  of  the  teeth 
and  bones  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hip- 
i)opotamu8,  bytena,  etc.,  discovered  in 
Kirkdale  Cave,  in  1821,  appeared  in  the 
IVatisactiona.  This  most  interesting  es¬ 
say,  which  was  rewardinl  by  the  Copley 
medal,  was,  in  1823,  reprinted,  in  quarto, 
with  copious  and  accurate  illustrations, 
and  gave  a  jiowcrful  stimulus  to  the 
cultiviitioD  of  Geology  and  Paleeon- 
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tology.  The  work  justly  led  to  the  honor 
and  advancement  of  the  author,  who  va¬ 
cated  his  fellowship  at  Corpus  by  accept¬ 
ing  (March  3,  1825)  the  living  of  StoKe 
Clarity,  Hants,  in  the  gift  of  the  college ; 
and  in  July  of  the  same  year,  through  the 
interest  of  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool  gave  him  a  canonry  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Christchurch,  Oxford.  Upon  his  ap-  j 
pointment  the  new  canon  proceeded  to  j 
tiis  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  that  ' 
University.  In  the  previous  year  he  had  i 
been  chosen  President  of  the  Geological  j 
Society  of  London,  for  which  he  had  done  : 
much,  in  concert  with  Aikin,  Bostock,  i 
Greenough,  Fitton,Warburtou,  and  other  j 
good  men  and  true,  toward  obtaining  a  I 
royal  charter  of  incorporation,  in  whicli  i 
the  King,  George  the  Fourth,  appointed  j 
the  “  Reverend  W.  Buckland  to  be  the 
first  President.” 

In  1832  Dr.  Buckland  presided  over  the  [ 
second  meeting  of  the  British  Association  i 
for  the  advancement  of  science,  which  was  , 
held  at  Oxford.  On  that  occasion  he  lec-  j 
tured  on  the  summit  of  Shotover  Hill,  to  j 
a  large  class  of  the  members  and  a  goodly  j 
number  of  ladies,  enforcing  tlie  import- ; 
ance  of  applying  a  knowledge  of  geology  ; 
to  agriculture,  pointing  out  tlie  many  de- ' 
fects  in  the  ordinary  system  of  drainage,  * 
which  could  be  reme<lied  by  a  knowledge  ' 
of  the  structure  of  the  strata,  and  advert- ! 
ing  to  the  possibility  of  reclaiming  the  I 
Irish  Bogs.  A  second  lecture,  on  the  fos-  j 
«il  remains  of  the  Megatherium,  proved  ; 
even  more  attractive  than  the  first.  With  j 
that  readiness  which  characterized  him,  i 
he  caused  one  of  his  children  to  sit  inside  I 
the  pelvis.  Then  the  vast  proportions  of  j 
the  extinct  qiiadrupedal  giant  were  at 
once  perceived  by  his  audience,  to  whom 
some  idea  of  the  enormous  bulk  of  the 
extinct  creature  when  it  was  in  the  flesh, 
was  conveyed. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  the  lecture-room, 
or  in  the  scientific  meeting-room,  or  under 
the  canopy  of  heaven,  that  Dr.  Buckland 
orally  advanced  the  now  publicly  acknow¬ 
ledged  science.  He  was  as  popular  in  the  | 
saloons  of  the  aristocracy  as  ne  was  among 
the  band  of  geological  brothers  in  London ; 
or  among  the  pupils,  young  and  old,  who 
crowded  to  hear  him  at  Oxford. 

Those  who  knew  him  well  will  remem¬ 
ber  a  certain  portentous  blue  bag  which 
was  his  constant  companion.  Wherever 
he  went,  there  the  bag  went  also.  Whe¬ 
ther  he  slept  upon  it,  as  Frederick  the 
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Great  is  said  to  have  slept  in  his  cocked 
hat,  we  can  not  say  ;  but  we  know  that 
we  never  saw  him  without  it,  whether  the 
locus  in  quo  was  a  coflee-house  or  a  gilded 
drawing-room. 

Long,  long  ago,  we  were  acquainted 
with  a  most  excellent  lady  who  rejoiced 
in  a  wonderfully  capacious  pocket.  Her 
family  used  to  say  that  if  any  thing  was 
wanted,  the  jx>cket  would  bo  sure  to  sup¬ 
ply  it.  Traveling  one  day  in  the  old  post¬ 
ing  times,  a  linch-pin  was  lost,  and  the 
travellers  came  to  a  stand-still.  One  of 
the  party  turning  to  her  of  the  pocket, 
said  jestingly ;  “  You  don’t  happen  to  have 
a  linch-pin  about  you  ?”  She  immediately 
put  her  hand  into  the  inexhaustible  recep¬ 
tacle,  and  to  the  surprise,  amusement, 
and  relief  of  her  fellow-travelers  produced 
one. 

Buckland’s  omnivorous  .and  omniparotis 
bag  was  no  whit  behind  that  marvelous 
pocket.  Like  the  purse  of  Fortunatus,  it 
was  alw.ay8  full.  If  in  the  course  of  con¬ 
versation  an  illustration  was  necessary, 
tlie  hand  of  the  owner  was  plunged  into 
this  cornueopia,  and  out  came  the^llustrat- 
ive  object.  A  well-known  and  most  ac¬ 
complished  titled  lady  was  obliged  to  an¬ 
swer  a  note  delivered  to  her  in  her  draw¬ 
ing-room,  where  a  large  party  was  assem¬ 
bled,  She  went  to  her  W'riting-table,  and 
having  sealed  her  answer  by  the  help  of 
the  taper  on  her  silver  inkstand,  said 
playfully  to  Dr.  Buckland,  who  was  stand¬ 
ing  near:  “  You  don’t  happen  to  have  an 
extinguisher  in  your  bag?’*  For  all  an¬ 
swer  the  Doctor  put  in  his  hand,  produced 
part  of  the  spindle  of  a  belenimte  hollowed 
out  by  the  absence  of  the  areolus,  and 
with  it  extinguished  the  taper.  Of  course 
the  extinguisher  attracted  general  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  Doctor  improved  the 
occasion  as  no  other  could  improve  it. 
The  consequence  was  a  general  rummage, 
and  a  drawing-room  lecture  on  the  teeth 
of  old  baby  elephants,  bones  in  general, 
bones  marked  by  the  teeth  of  old-world 
hyienas,  and  the  jaws  of  the  hyaenas  that 
gnawed  them.  Ichthyosaurs,  Pterodac- 
tyles,  coprolites,  etc.,  all  making  their  ap- 

Iiearance  from  the  bag,  h.andled  by  fair 
lands  and  examined  by  bright  eyes. 
T^at  improvised  lectnre  made  palaeontolo¬ 
gists  of  the  greater  part  of  tne  brilliaut 
assemblage,  male  and  female. 

Nor,  when  upon  rural  excursions,  wore 
certain  creature-comforts  not  to  be  found 
in  this  capacious  receptacle*;  a  crab  or  a 
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lobster  wouKl  occasiutially  be  extracted  I 
from  its  recoasea,  and  the  hammer  that ' 
liad  been  wielded  to  lay  open  a  uoduie  ; 
containing  an  ancient  fossil  iish  or  an  ex¬ 
tinct  prawn  potted  in  the  indurated  mud 
of  bygone  ages,  was  used  as  the  ready  io- 
strament  for  cracking  the  shell  of  the  re¬ 
cent  and  relishing  orustma'an. 

Those  who  attended  Dr.  Bucklaud’s  i 
Field  Lectures  will  not  forget  the  pleas-  ' 
ure  with  which  they  heard,  .at  tlie  conclu¬ 
sion  of  one  delivered  in  the  lectiiro-room 
— “  To-morrow  the  cla.ss  will  meet  on  the  i 
top  of  Shotuver  Hill  at  one  o’clock,”  or,  , 
“  The  next  leotnre  will  take  place  in  the  j 
field  above  the  i|uaj'rics  at  Stonostield” —  ^ 
though  he  occasionally  astonished  a  /r«»h 
class  by  slyly  sticking  them  in  the  mud, 
“to  make  them  remember  the  Kimmcr- 
id^  clay.” 

The  iron  i*o.ad  not  imfre<iuently  bore 
tutor  and  pu]xl.s,  .as  they  shot  along  in 
consequence  of  some  such  notice  as  this : 
“  The  class  will  meet  at  the  Great  Westci-n 
Hallway  station  at  nine  o’clock;  where,  j 
in  the  train  between  Oxford  and  l^ristol,  | 
I  sliall  be  able  to  point  out  and  explain 
the  several  difierent  formations  wc  shall 
cross ;  and,  if  you  please,  we  will  examine 
the  rocLs,  and  some  of  the  most  intcrest- 
ing  geological  features,  of  Clifton  and 
its  neighborliood.”  Such  jiropo.'ied  ex¬ 
cursions  were  always  regarded  with  jdeas- 
ant  .anticipations ;  lor  the  lecturer’s  genial 
good-humor  and  felicitons  mode  of  con¬ 
veying  iufonnatiou  made  the  pupils  happy 
to  listen,  while  his  iuqiressive  manner 
fixed  tlieir  attention,  so  Unit  they  not  only 
learned  but  remernbered. 

Hear  tlic  eloquent  Hresideiit  addressing 
the  Geograpliicxd  Society ; 

“  Let  mo  assure  you  from  long  personal  ac- 

n'liUucowithDc.  IlucklanU,  and  having  in- 
recuived  some  of  ray  first  lessons  in  tlie 
field  from  him,  that  he  was  really  a  good  physi¬ 
cal  geognipljcr.  No  one  who  followed  him  even 
from  tlie  Viillcy  of  the  Isis  to  the  summit  ot  Shot- 
over  Hiil,  can  ever  forget  how  forcibly  he  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  minds  of  his  auditors  the 
causes  which  had  o|)orated  in  prodneing  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  ground — how  well  he  made  his  pu¬ 
pils  compruliend  why  water  rose  in  wolls,  at 
certaiu  .spots  and  levels,  and  why  oUier  tracts 
were  dry ;  or  bow  he  taught  the  young  agfi- 
calturi.<t.<?  the  elements  of  draining,  and  showed 
them  where  the  vegetation  changed,  as  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  nature  of  the  sub-soil.  To  whatever 
realm  he  travdod,  whether  over  the  undula¬ 
tions  of  Germany,  or  tlie  bights  aad  glaciors 
of  the  Alps,  ho  adroitly  applied  and  extended 
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these  views,  and  every  where  esempliliod  (what 
I  have  endeavored  to  imiute  ia  my  own  walk) 
tliat  union  of  geology  with  geography,*  without 
which  the' latter  science  is  deprived  of  its  firmest 
foundation."  ,  . 

»  -ff»  f,  .  t  * 

The  great  and  well -deserved  success  of 
Sir  Roderick  in  this  united  line  is  p.atcnt 
to  all. 

'  In  the  year  1830,  Dr.  Buckland  was 
selected  to  wride  thd  work  now'  before  ns ; 
and  in  the  yocir  1835,  Sir  liobert  Peel, 
ever  on  the  look-ont  for  merit,  and  form¬ 
ing  a  just  estimate  of  his  pnblic  and  pri¬ 
vate  worth,  appointed  'Dr.  Buckland  to 
the  Deanery  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
Westminster,  vacated  by  the  promotion 
of  Dr.  K.amnel  Wilberforee  to  the  Bish¬ 
opric  of  Oxford.  As  a  neces,sary  conse¬ 
quence,  Dr.  Buckland  was  inducte*!  to  the 
living  of  Islip,  near  Oxford,  a  preferment 
attached'  to  the  Deanery.  .Sir  Uolkwt 
Peel  has  left  on  record  his  opinion  of  the 
new  Dean:  “  I  never  advised  an  appoint¬ 
ment  of  which  I  was  more  proud,  or  the 
result  of  which  wa.s,  in  my  opinion,  more 
satisfactory,  than  his  nomination  to  the 
Deanery  of  Westminster.”  Such  w'ords 
fi'om  such  a  man  must  be  precious  in  the 
eyes  of  Dr.  Bucklauil’s  fiimily  and  friends. 

He  Carried  to  the  Deanery  the  same 
energy  and  activity  which  had  character¬ 
ized  his  former  career,  and  immediately 
set  about  the  reformation  of  abuses,  at 
the  same  time  diligently  and  zealously 
performing  his  clerical  duties. 

“  Tlwugh  much  interested  in  scientific  pur- 
.snits,  let  no  man  imagine  that  Dean  Buckland 
was  inattentive  to  his  duties  as  the  bead  of  an 
important  ecclesiastical  body.  Not  pnly  do  his 
surviving  colleagues  advert  with  marked  re¬ 
spect  and  rawtitude  to  his  judicious  efibrt.s  and 
his  honoraulc  conduct  in  improving  their  estab¬ 
lishment,  bnt  the  public  owe  him  their  real 
thanks  for  the  energy  and  determination  with 
which,  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  he  effheted  'the 
reform  of  abuses  which  hud  crept  into  tho 
ancient  .School  of  Westioinster.  In  that  founda¬ 
tion  education  could  no  longer  be  obtainiHl  ex¬ 
cept  at  costly  charges,  and  even  where  these 
were  paiil.  the  youths  were  ill-fed  and  worse 
lodged,  tliese  defects  were  speedily  recti¬ 
fied  by  the  vigor  and  perseverance  rtf  fle^h 
Rockland.  The  charges  were  reduced,  good 
diet  was  provided,  tho  rooms  well  ventilated, 
and  the  bailding-)H'0|)erly  under-drained ;  so 
that  these  physical  siueliorations  accompany¬ 
ing  a  really  sound  and  good  system  of  tiptlon, 
the  fame  and  credit  of  this  venerable  Seminary 
were  soon  restored."’* 

_ ,  ■ 

*  Sir  Roderick  llurcIiiaOa.^' 
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llifi  eare  of  tlie  veuerablo  pile,  and  of 
the  precious  monuments  which  it  contains, 
was  exemplary.  His  eye  was  every  where, 
and  saw  timt  every  thing  was  kept  in  or¬ 
der  and  repair.  lie  carefully  watched  the 
vergers,  and  other  subaltern  attendants 
of  the  church,  seeing  that  they  not  only 
conducted  themselves  with  civility  to  visit¬ 
ors,  but  that  they  did  their  duty  as  pre¬ 
ventives  of  spoliation,  which  he  had  good  i 
reason  for  knowing  their  predecessors  had  ' 
not  done,  not  only  the  mutilation  of  i 
some  of  the  monuments,  but  from  unmis¬ 
takable  evidence,  an  exam]>le  of  which 
is  given  by  his  son  in  the  well-written  me- , 
moir  which  precedes  the  text  of  tlie  pre¬ 
sent  edition :  i 

“  During  Dr.  BuckUnd's  bolding  office  as  Dean 
of  Westminister  he  had  a  brown  parcel  sent  ' 
him,  most  carefully  folded  up ;  this  contained  : 
a  portion  of  black  oak-wood,  about  the  si*e  of  a  : 
common  lucifer  match.  A  letter  accompanied 
the  relk,  from  an  imknown  person,  stating  that 
the  writer,  very  many  years  ago,  witen  quite  a 
boy,  had  cut  off  the  inclosed  bit  oT  wood  from  ! 
the  coronation-chair  in  the  Abbey,  and  that  in  j 
his  old  age,  repenting  of  what  he  hiul  done,  he 
begged  to  restore  it  to  the  I>oan  and  Chapter,  i 
in  hopes  that  it  might  be  refitted  into  the  place  i 
whence  he  had  taken  it  Dr.  Buckiand  fir- 1 
quently  told  this  story  as  a  warning  to  eager 
and  unscrupulous  collectors  of  antiquarian  sub¬ 
jects.” 

This  was  not  the  only  proof  of  the 
awakened  conscience  of  mean,  pc'tty  pil¬ 
ferers,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  deface  a 
work  of  art  for  the  sake  of  gratifying 
their  magple-Iike  propensity.  Other  frag¬ 
ments  were  sent  to  the  Dean  in  the  old 
age  of  th|3  penitent  thieves,  or  by  their 
executors.  Among  these  tardy  returns 
was  a  floral  ornament  from  the  beautiful 
tomb  pf  Henry  the  Seventh,  which,  as  it  I 
was  yyrought  io  solid  metal,  could  not ' 
have  been  knocked  off  without  considera¬ 
ble  force  and  some  noise.  Tins  sufficiently 
showed  the  culpable  negligence  of  the  | 
officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  accompany  ' 
visitors  at  the  time  of  the  abominable  al>-  | 
straction.  Xo  man  was  kinder  or  more  | 
liberal  to  servants  and  laborers  than  Ruck-  j 
land,  but  he  looked  sharply  afier  them. 
]Hr.  Cundy,  the  builder,  knows  how  vigi- ' 
lantly  he  kept  his  eye  on  tlie  masons  om- 1 
ployed  in  the  Abbey,  examining  the  vari-  j 
pus  cements,  the  blocks  of  stone,  the  , 
details  of  keeping  up  and  in  order  the  I 
regal  and  other  monuments,  and  taking  ' 
special  care  tliat  no  faulty  bits  of  stone  or  ' 


I  other  material  should  bo  used.  Many 
years  before  this,  Avhen  be  was  a  Canon 
of  Christchnrch,  and  the  turrets  of  “  Tom 
Tower”  were  midergoiug  repair  during 
the  long  vacation,  he  had  reason  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  all  was  not  right.  To  ascend 
the  slight  scafiTolding  to  tlie  turrets  was  to 
a  man  not  used  to  the  perilous  trade  all 
but  impossible,  so  he  bethought  him  of  the 
good  and  trusty  telescope  with  which  ho 
had  examined  many  a  geological  section, 
and  brouglit  it  to  bear  on  the  scene  of 
operation.  Presently  ho  saw  an  unsus¬ 
pecting  mason,  w'ho  thought  himself  out 
of  the  reach  of  human  ken,  put  in  a  faulty 
bit  of  stone,  whose  w'orthlessiiess  the 
Canon  detected  by  the  aid  of  his  “optic- 
glass.”  Down  ho  instantly  hurried  into 
the  quadrangle,  and  frightened  the  man 
out  of  his  wits  by  shouting  to  him  from 
below  to  bring  down  immediately  “  that 
bit  of  stone  which  he  had  just  built  into 
the  turret.” 

Dr.  Kuckland  was  a  trustee  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  ^Museum,  and  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  England.  He  was  an  hon¬ 
orary'  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  in  Great  (loorge  street;  and, 
indeed,  wherever  there  was  a  scientific  or 
useful  institution,  there  he  was  to  be  found 
helping  with  all  his  heart.  He  did  not, 
j  like  some,  confine  himself  to  mere  scien- 
I  tific  considerations.  Catching  the  spirit 
I  of  the  age,  which,  above  all  others,  has 
i  made  science  ancillary  to  the  business, 

!  wants,  and  comforts  of  life,  he  never  lost 
j  an  opportunity  of  enforcing  the  applica- 
i  tion  oi  geology  to  practical  purjioscs.  But 
!  he  shall  speak  for  himself : 

I  In  reviewing  public  transactions  connected 
with  Geologj’,  conducted  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  cstabli^mcnt,  and  of  the  deepest  interest 
to  us  as  furthering  our  primary  object  of  jul- 
vancing  the  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
earth,  we  gratefully  acknowledge  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  her  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  (ff  the  Itnard 
of  Ordnance,  and  also  that  of  Uic  British 
M'lBcuin,  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science,  and  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers :  and  in  these  cooperations  wo 
recognize  an  increasing  feeling  and  general  ac¬ 
knowledgment  not  only  of  the  scientific  import¬ 
ance,  but  also  of  the  pecuniary  value  and  sta¬ 
tistical  utility  of  geological  investigations,  in 
difecting  the  researches  of  industry  to  those 
points  where  they  may  be  profitably  applied, 
and  in  preventing  such  large  expenditures  of 
capital,  as  under  ignorance  of  the  internal  struc¬ 
ture  of  tlie  earth  and  the  peculiar  productions 
of  each  geological  formation,  we  have  in  times 
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would  have  giren  inforinntion  that  no  coal  could 
pottaibly  bo  found.  Never  more  shall  wo  wit¬ 
ness  a  recurrence  of  such  unpa^onablo  waste 
of  public  money  as  that  whicn  is  said  to  have 
been  lavishtMl  in  nondine  lime  from  Plymouth 
to  build  the  fortress  of  (Jibraltar,  on  a  rock  ex¬ 
clusively  composed  of  limestone.”"' 

Aiul  again  in  the  same  address  : 

“  You  w’ill  rdoice  to  hear  that  at  the  last 
Meeting  of  the  Kritish  As.sociation  at  Glasgow, 
measures  were  taken  for  the  appointment  of  a 
conunittcc,  and  a  grant  of  money  from  the  funds 
of  the  .Association,  to  begin  the  important  work 
of  collection  and  preserving  information  as  to 
the  strui*ture  and  mineral  riches  of  the  oountrj*, 
which  is  now  aooessible  in  sections  of  the  strata 
exposes!  in  cuttings  on  the  numerous  rail-roads 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  As 
many  of  these  traverse  important  mineral  dis¬ 
tricts  on  the  coal  formation,  and  will  be  speedi¬ 
ly  covered  up,  much  valuable  infonnation  which 
they  are  calculated  to  atfonl  will  l)o  lost  unless 
advantage  be  taken  of  the  present  nooment” 

Dr.  lIuckland'B  indomitable  energy  car¬ 
ried  him  through  a  variety  of  hard  work 
W'onderful  to  contcm|)hitc.  llcsides  the 
large  ^Mtrtion  of  his  time  whieii  he  con- 
Kciuiitiously  devoted  to  his  deanery  and 
his  theological  duties,  he  was  to  be  found 
at  every  meeting  whore  good  was  to  be 
done  N othiiig  came  amis.s  to  him — music, 
architecture,  literature,  agriculture,  gen¬ 
eral  ami  ]).ai'ticular  science,  found  in  him 
an  eloquent  .and  persevering  .advocate, 
lie  appearetl  to  be  gifted  with  the  jMJwer 
of  uhiquitv.  lie  wa-s  to  be  seen  altoml- 
ing  inhis  place  as  a  commissioner  of  sewers, 
on  sanitary  thoughts  intent ;  distributing 
tlie  prizes  .at  St.  (itMtrge’s  llosjntal — for  he 
loved  the  healing  art,  .and  held  its  nracti- 
tioticrs  in  higlt  e.steemf — at  the  iVitish 
Museum,  at  the  College  of  Surgeons — 
here,  there,  .and  every  where ;  running 
down  in  the  midst  of  his  multifarious  en¬ 
gagements  to  lecture  at  Oxford,  and  at¬ 
tending  a  scientific  or  other  meeting  in 
London  the  same  evening.  If  e  had  not 
the  coat  of  darknes-s,  he  seemed  to  possess 
the  shoes  of  swiftne.ss;  and  indeed  the 


Hut  pnfdantur  anni.  It  was  evident 
that  the  worn  machine  was  cnishingly 
over-worked.  The  threatened  chartist  out¬ 
break  gave  him  great  anxiety ;  and  he 
not  unfrefjHciitly  6{>ent  the  greater  part  of 
the  night  in  w.alking  about  and  consider¬ 
ing  how  to  protect  the  noble  building 
committed  to  his  oare,  and  its  invaluable 
contents  from  the  apprehended  d.anger. 
Vet  he  still  oontinueil  Ids  labors  with  un- 
abate<l  zeal,  but  with  a  deficiency  •  of 
power.  To  a  friend  who  saw  this,  as 
many  did,  and  who  inculcated  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  rest,  rest,  rest,  the  Dean  replied 
in  tones  never  to  be  forgotten:  “The 
night  Cometh  when  no  man  can  work.” 
We  are  not  made  of  adamant.  He  broke 
down.  It  was  impossible  to  know  him 
intimately  and  not  to  love  him,  and  when 
the  cloud  descended  which  vailed  him 
from  his  friemls  and  the  world,  there  was 
m.any  a  sad  heart  beyond  the  circle  of  his 
sorrowing  family.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of 
August,  1856,  ho  was  released  from  his  suf¬ 
ferings,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  No 
man  ever  porfurinod  his  mission  more 
zealously  or  more  successfully,  till  the  sad 
and  prolonged  closing  scene. 

By  his  will  he  bequeathed  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  Oxford  and  his  snccessors 
for  the  time  being,  for  the  use  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors  in  the  said  University,  .as  Readers 
in  Geology,  for  the  time  being,  all  his 
geological  charts,  drawings,  sections,  and 
engravings  connected  with  geology  which 
should  be  in  the  Clarendon  at  the  time  of 
his  decease.  His  collections,  which  his 
able  successor,  Professor  Philips,  now  the 
re8])ected  President  of  The  Geological 


rfspeuiuu  I  ix'siutjui  oi  me  vjreoio^cai 

Society  of  London,  suggests  should  be 
henceforth  known  .as  the  “  Bucklandian 


Museum,”  in  memory  of  the  donor,  are 
remarkable,  for  the  most  part,  for  their 
beanty,  delicacy,  and  rarity.  Indeed,  he 
spared  neither  trouble  nor  expense  in 
procuring  the  best  examples.  But  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  all  are  of  the 
cabinet  class. 


of  the  j)onderons 
specimens  brought  from  different  parts  of 
the  world  are  gigantic  in  size. 

His  public.alions  prove  the  industry,  the 
acuteness,  and  the  sagacity  of  the  man. 
Any  attempt  to  give  even  a  catalogue  of 
them  here  is  impossible.  But  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  their  number  by  the 


*  Audresa  to  the  Geoitgical  Society,  1841. 

I  Ho  was  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  University 
of  Bonn,  and  among  the  numerous  societies,  foreign 
and  Etiglisli,  which  were  proud  to  rank  him  among 
their  members,  he  was  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Medical  and  (/hfrurgical  Society,  whoso  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins,  paid  a  deserved  tribute 
to  Dr.  Buckland  8  memory,  in  his  address  in  Marcli, 
1867, 
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fact  that  the  mere  titles  fill  nearly  seven 
large  octavo  pages.  The  new  edition  of 
the  most  important  of  his  works  is  now 
before  ua. 

And  a  most  satisfkctoiy  production  it 
is,  in  the  shape  of  a  handy  book  which  i 
you  may  take  to  the  fire  with  you.  If  i 
the  science  be  new  to  you,  you  have  only 
to  read  the  pictures  in  the  second  volume, 
and  take  a  ^ance  at  the  clear  description  I 
printed  op|K)site  to  each,  to  find  yourself  { 
among  the  early  manifestations  of  life  on  I 
our  planet,  and  at  a  later  period,  but  count¬ 
less  ages  since,  among  extinct  monsters, 
marine,  terrestri.al,  and  aerial,  such  as  no 
fairy  tale  can  furnish,  every  one  of  them 
teeming  with  evidence  of  the  same  omiii-  | 
|K)tcnt  care  for  its  well-being,  and  of  the 
same  wonderful  adtiptation  of  construe- ' 
tion  to  its  wants,  as  cnai’actcrizcs  the  doer 
which  now  bounds  before  you,  and  the 
dog  that  jmrsucs  it.  If  you  are  well  up 
in  the  subject,  you  will  be  struck  with  the 
concentration  of  information  w'hich  the 
pregnant  book  contains,  the  eloquence  of 
the  vivid  descriptions,  and  the  felicity  of 
the  illustrations. 

The  editor,  with  praiseworthy  foresight, 
secured  all  tlie  original  plates,  and  the 
present  edition  is  euiiclicd  by  several  ad¬ 
ditions.  In  all  there  are  no  less  th.an 
ninety  beautifully-executed  engravings,*  , 
some  of  them  containing  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  figures,  so  accurately  made  out  ' 
that  a  natunalist  might  describe  from  them. 
The  description,  which  face.s  every  plate  | 
but  the  first  great  colored  one,  brings  ! 
down  the  nomenclature  .and  informntiun  ! 
connected  with  the  figure  to  the  present  ' 
time ;  and  though  tlie  nomenclature  of ' 
that  first  print  ha.s  necessarily  become  j 
in  some  degree  antiqu.atcd,  Profi*ssor 
Pliillips’s  lucid  Comparjitive  Table  of  the 
New  and  Old  Classification  of  IJrili.sh 
strata,  raakas  it  as  available  in  tlie  present 
state  of  the  science  as  it  was  w  hen  it  w’as 
first  published. 

Dr.  Buckland  wa.s  w'ont  to  say  that  lec¬ 
turers  and  teachers  in  general  are  in  the 
habit  of  giving  tbeir  lioarers,  especially 
beginners,  credit  for  knowing  a  great  deal 
more  than  they  do ;  and  it  is  edifying  to 
observe  with  what  tact  he  takes  the  reader 
by  the  hand,  and  a.s  he  leads  him  on,  is 
careful  that  he  shall  bo  well  aware  of  the 
jx)int  whence  be  set  out,  and  that  every 
step  shall  be  strengthened  by  a  clear  re 


trospect  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  over 
which  he  was  supposed  to  have  previously 
trod.  With  what  clearness  does  he  show 
that  all  the  physic.al  changes,  convulsions, 
and  apparent  confusion  which  have  broken 
up  and  dislocated  the  earth’s  crust,  were 
wise  provisions  to  fit  it  for  the  uw^  and 
.accommodation  of  man,  and  that  the 
mineral  treasures  which  it  contains  must 
have  been  in  great  measure  lost  to  him  if 
the  strata  had  remained  undisturbed,  and 
those  physical  changes  had  not  taken 
place. 

“  The  important  use.s  of  coal  and  iron  in  .admin¬ 
istering  to  the  supply  of  our  daily  wants,  gives 
to  every  individual  amongst  u.s,  in  almost  every 
moment  of  our  live.s,  a  personal  concern,  of 
which  but  few  are  conscious,  in  the  geological 
events  of  these  very  <li.stant  eras.  tVe  arc  all 
brought  into  immediate  connection  with  Uic 
vegetation  that  clothed  the  ancient  earth,  before 
one  half  of  its  actual  surface  had  yet  been 
formed.  The  trees  of  the  primeval  forests  have 
not,  like  mo<lcrn  trees,  undergone  decay,  yield¬ 
ing  back  their  elements  to  the  soil  and  atmo- 
j  sphere  by  which  tliey  had  been  nouri.shed;  hut, 

I  treasured  up  in  subterranean  storehouses,  have 
i  been  transformed  into  enduring  beds  of  coal, 

'  which  in  thc.se  later  ages  have  beconie  to  man 
the  sources  of  heat,  and  light,  anil  wealth.  My 
tire  now  burns  with  fuel,  and  my  lamp  is  shin¬ 
ing  with  the  light  of  gas,  derived  from  coal  that 
has  been  buried  for  countless  ages  in  the  deep 
and  dark  recc.sses  of  the  earth.  We  prepare 
our  food,  and  maintain  our  forges  and  furnaces, 
and  the  power  of  our  steam-engines,  with  the 
remains  of  plants  of  ancient  forms  and  extinct 
species,  which  were  swept  from  the  earth  ere 
the  formation  of  tin?  transition*  strata  was  com¬ 
pleted.  Our  iustmments  of  cutlery,  the  tools 
of  our  mcchanic.s,  and  the  countless  m.-ichines 
which  we  con.struct,  by  the  infinitely  varied  ap¬ 
plications  of  iron,  arc  derived  from  ore,  for  the 
most  pai  t  coival  with,  or  more  ancient  than  the 
fuel  by  the  aid  of  which  we  reduce  it  to  its  me¬ 
tallic  state  and  apply  it  to  innumerable  n.ses  in 
the  economy  of  human  life.  Thus,  from  the 
wreck  of  forests  that  waved  ni>on'  the  surface  of 
^  primeval  lands,  and  from  ferruginous  mud  that 
;  was  lodged  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  primeval  waters, 
we  derive  our  chief  supplies  of  coal  and  iron  ; 
tho.se  two  fiindaiiienhd  elcmcuU  of  art  and  in- 
,  dustry  which  contribute  more  than  any  other 
mineral  production  of  the  earth  to  increa.se  the 
riche.s  and  multiply  the  comforts,  .and  amclio- 
^  rate  the  condition  of  mankind.” 

I  Again : 

I  “  The  total  quantity  of  all  metals  known  to  ex- 
i.st  near  the  sur&ce  of  tlie  earth  (excepting  iron) 
:  being  comparatively  small,  and  their  value  to 


- — — - .  a  Almoet  equivalent  to  “  pahcoioic"  of  the  pre- 

*  At  first  there  were  only  sixty-eight.  i  sent  day. 
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mankind  being  of  tho  highest  order,  as  the  mam 
instruments  by  the  aid  of  which  he  emerges 
from  the  savagi*  state,  it  was  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  that  they  should  he  disposed  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  would  render  them  accessible  by  his 
industry,  and  this  object  is  admirably  attained 
through  the  machinery  of  metallic  veins. 

“Had  large  qiiantitieH  of  metals  existed 
throughout  Rocks  of  all  formations,  they  might 
hare  beenn  oxious  to  vegetation ;  hid  small  quan¬ 
tities  been  disseminated  through  the  Rody  of  the  , 
Strata,  they  would  never  have  repaid  the  cost  1 
of  separation  from  the  matrix.  Those  incoii-  j 
veniences  arc  obviated  by  the  actual  arrange-  | 
ments  under  which  these  rare  substances  arc  [ 
occasionally  collected  together  in  the  natural  i 
maga/.ines  affordeil  by  metallic  veins. 

“  In  my  inaugural  lecture  (page  12)  I  have 
spoken  of  tho  evidences  of  design  and  benevo¬ 
lent  contrivance,  which  are  apparent  in  the 
original  fonnation  and  disposition  of  the  reposi¬ 
tories  of  minerals  ;  in  the  relative  quantities  in  ' 
which  they  arc  distributed ;  in  tho  provisions  I 
tliat  are  made  to  render  them  accessible,  at  a 
certain  expense  of  human  skill  and  industry, 
and  at  the  .same  time  secure  from  wanton  de¬ 
struction  and  from  natural  decay ; .  in  the  .same 
general  dispersion  of  those  metals  which  are 
iDO.st  important,  and  the  comparatively  rare  oc¬ 
currence  of  others  which  are  less  so ;  and  still 
further,  in  atfording  the  means  whereby  their 
compound  ores  may  be  reiluced  to  a  state  of 
purity. 

“  Tho  argument,  however,  w  Inch  arises  from 
tho  utility  of  these  dispo.sitions,  docs  not  depend 
on  the  establishment  of  any  one  or  more  of 
the  explanations  proposed  to  account  for  them. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  means  whereby 
mineral  veins  were  charged  with  their  precious 
contents;  whether  Segregation  or  Sublimation 
wore  the  exclu$ire  method  by  which  the  metals 
were  accumulated;  or,  whether  oach  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  causes  may  have  operated  simultaneously 
or  consecutively  in  tlicir  production  ;  tho  exist¬ 
ence  of  these  veins  remains  a  fact  of  the  higlK.‘8t 
importance  to  the  human  race :  and  although 
the  Disturbances,  and  other  proc  esses  in  which 
they  originateil,  may  have  taken  place  at  periods 
long  antecedent  to  the  creation  of  our  species, 
we  may  reasonably  infer,  that  a  provision  fur 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  last  and 
most  perfect  creatures  He  was  about  to  place 
utHin  its  surface,  was  in  the  providential  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  Creator,  in  his  primary  disposal 
of  the  physical  forces  which  have  caased  some 
of  the  earliest  and  most  violent  of  the  Perturba¬ 
tions  of  the  globe.” 

Hilt  tiotwith8t.inding  the  groat  changes 
which  our  earth  has  undergone,  it  is  ini- 
possible  for  any  geologist,  or,  iiuloed,  any 
inqnirer  who  goes  at  all  deejdy  into  the 
sahject,  not  to  be  satisfied  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  ancient  strata  theinselve.s, 
and  the  organic  remains  entombed  in 
them,  that  long,  long  before  man  was  ere 


ated — nay,  that  trom  the  earliest  mani¬ 
festation  of  litie  upon  our  planet,  the  same 
overruling  l*ower  provided  for  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  animated  forms  then  in  exist¬ 
ence.  Then,  as  now,  the  atmosphere  was 
liealthily  stirred  and  agitated  by  air-cur¬ 
rents  and  winds ;  and  tides,  which  have 
left  their  ripple-marks  upon  the  then 
yielding  surface  of  tho  now  indurated 
strand,  ebbed  and  flowed.  Showers  that 
dimpled  tlie  ancient  sands  are  still  to  be 
traced,  after  the  lapse  of  conntle.ss  ages, 
upon  the  long-buried  slab  which  still  re¬ 
tains  the  impression  of  the  rain  drops. 
Yes,  meteoric  phenomena  similar  to  those 
of  the  present  time,  prevailed  ;  and  light, 
then  as  now,  shed  its  cheering  influence 
on  God’s  creatures. 

“  Wc  Lave  evidence  of  the  presence  of  light 
during  lung  and  distant  periods  of  lime,  in 
which  the  many  extinct  fossil  forms  of  animal  life 
succeeded  one  another  upon  the  early  surface  of 
the  globe:  this  evidence  consists iu  the  petrified 
remains  of  eyes  of  animals  found  in  geological 
formations  of  various  ages.  In  a  future  chapter 
I  shall  show  that  the  eyes  of  Trilohite.s*  which 
arc  preserved  in  strata  of  the  transition  furma- 
I  tion,  were  constructed  in  a  manner  so  closely 
'  n-sembling  those'  of  existing  Crustacea,  and  that 
the  eyes  of  Ichthyo.sauri  in  the  lia.**,  contained 
an  api>aratuH  so  like  one  in  tho  eyes  of  many 
living  reptiles  and  birds  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
.  that  these  fossil  eyes  were  optical  instruments 
calculated  to  receive  in  the  same  manner  im¬ 
pressions  of  tile  same  light,  which  conveys  the 
perception  of  sight  to  living  animals.  The  con- 
j  elusion  is  further  confirmed  by  the  general  fact, 
that  the  heads  of  all  fo.«sil  fishes  and  fn.ssil  rep- 
!  tiles,  in  every  geological  formation,  are  furnished  * 
j  with  cavities  fi>r  the  reception  of  eyes,  and  with 
I  |)crforations  fur  the  pas.sage  of  optic  nerves,  al- 
'  though  the  cases  are  rare  in  which  any  port  of 
j  the  eye  itself  ha.s  been  pre.served.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  light  is  also  so  necessary  to  the  growth 
!  of  existing  vegetables,  that  wc  can  not  hut  infer, 

!  that  it  was  oipially  essential  to  the  development 
}  of  the  numerous  fossil  species  of  the  vegetable 
;  kingdom,  which  are  coextensive  and  coequal 
I  with  the  remains  of  fos.sil  animals.” 

Many  of  the.se  fossil  animals  were  of  the 
most  gigantic  projiortions ;  'Me.fjnlotmirna, 
for  example,  an  extinct  highly  e^irnivo- 
'  roHS  Lizard,  which  is  calculated  to  have 
'  measured  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  iu  length, 

'  and  probably  fed  on  smaller  reptiles,  such 
I  as  Crocodiles  and  Tortoises.  I)r.  l$uck- 
land  thinks  that  it  may  also  have  taken  to 
I  the  water  in  pursuit  of  the  Plesiosauri  and 

;  •  Tho  oldest  crustacean  form,  now  extinct.  Trilo- 

I  bites  oocur  througli  almost  all  the  pabeozoic  strata 
I  of  our  islands. 
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fi-^hes.  Here  is  the  Doctor’s  description 
ol‘  the  formidable  teeth  of  this  saurian,  so 
admirably  adapted  to  the  destructive 
office  for  which  they  were  designed  : 

“  In  tho  structure  of  these  teeth,  we  find  a 
combination  of  mechanical  contrivances  analo¬ 
gous  to  those  which  are  adopted  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  knife,  the  saber,  and  the  saw. 
When  first  protruded  above  the  gum,  the  apex 
of  each  tooth  presented  a  double  cutting  edge 
of  serrated  enamel.  In  this  stage,  its  position 
and  line  of  action  were  nearly  vertical,  and  its 
form  like  that  of  the  two-edged  point  of  a  saber, 
cutting  equally  on  each  side.  As  the  tooth  ad¬ 
vanced  in  growth,  it  became  cur>’ed  backwards, 
in  the  form  of  a  pruning-knife,  and  the  edge  of 
serrated  enamel  was  continued  downwards  to 
the  base  of  the  inner  and  cutting  side  of  the 
tooth ;  whilst,  on  the  outer  side,  a  similar  edge 
descended,  but  to  a  short  distance  from  the 
point,  and  the  convex  portion  of  the  tooth  be¬ 
came  blunt  and  thick,  as  the  back  of  a  knife  is 
made  thick  fOr  the  purpose  of  producing 
strength.  The  strength  of  the  tooth  was  fur¬ 
ther  increased  by  the  expansion  of  its  sides. 
Had  the  serrature  continued  along  tho  whole  of 
the  blunt  and  convex  portion  of  the  tooth,  it 
would,  in  this  position,  have  possessed  no  use¬ 
ful  cutting  power;  it  ceased  precisely  at  the 
poiut  beyond  which  it  could  no  longer  be  effect¬ 
ive.  In  a  tooth  thus  formed  for  cutting  along 
its  concave  edge,  each  movement  of  the  jaw 
cot^^bined  the  power  of  tlie  knife  and  saw; 
whdst  the  apex,  in  making  tho  first  incision, 
acted  like  the  ta  o-edgod  point  of  a  saber.  Tho 
backward  curvature  of  the  full-grown  teeth 
enables  them  to  retain,  like  barbs,  the  prey 
which  they  had  penetrated.  In  these  adapta¬ 
tions  we  see  contrivances  which  human  inge- 
,nuity  has  also  adopted,  in  the  preparations  of 
various  instruments  of  art” 

But  is  .all  this  coutrivaiicc  directed  to 
the  |>erfection  of  a  living  destructive  and 
death-deaJing  machine,  exactly  in  harmo¬ 
ny  with  the  attributes  of  the  great  and 
benevolent  Being  who  rules  all  things  ? 
Dr.  Buckland  shall  answer : 

“  In  a  former  chapter  I  endeavored  to  ahow 
that  the  establishment  of  carnivorous  races 
throughout  the  animal  kingdom  tends  material¬ 
ly  to  diminish  the  aggregate  amount  of  animal 
suffering.  The  provision  of  teeth  and  jaws, 
adapted  to  effect  the  work  of  death  most  speed¬ 
ily,  is  highly  snbsidiary  to  the  accomplishment 
o?  this  desirable  end.  We  act  ourselves  on  this 
conviction,  under  the  impulse  of  pure  humanity, 
when  we  provide  the  most  efficient  instruments 
to  produce  the  instantaneous,  and  most  easy 
death,  of  the  innumerable  animals  that  are  daily 
slaughtered  for  the  supply  of  human  food.” 

Let  H8  turn  back  to  this  chapter,  (IS,) 
and  follow  our  author  in  his  satisfactory 


explanation  of  this  apparently  anomalous 
dispensation : 

“  Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  evidences 
of  design,  discoverable  in  the  structure  of  the 
extinct  carnivorous  races  which  inhabited  our 
planet  during  former  periods  of  its  history,  we 
may  briefly  examine  the  nature  of  that  univer¬ 
sal  dispensation,  whereby  a  system  of  perpetual 
destruction,  followed  by  continual  renovation, 
has  at  all  times  tended  to  increase  the  aggregate 
of  animal  enjoyment  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  terraqueous  globe. 

“  Some  of  the  most  important  provisions  which 
will  be  presented  to  us  in  the  anatomy  of  these 
ancient  animals,  are  found  in  the  organs  with 
which  they  were  furnished  for  the  purpose  of 
capturing  and  killing  their  prey ;  and  as  contriv¬ 
ances  exhibited  in  instruments  formed  express¬ 
ly  for  destruction  may,  at  first  sight,  seem 
inconsistent  with  the  dispensations  founded  in 
benevolence,  and  tending  to  produce  the  great¬ 
est  amount  of  enjoyment  in  the  greatest  number 
of  individuals,  it  may  be  proper  to  premise  a 
j  few  words  upon  this  subject,  before  we  enter 
!  on  the  history  of  that  large  portion  of  the  ani- 
'  mals  of  a  former  world,  whose  office  was  to  cf- 
I  feet  the  destruction  of  life, 
j  “  The  law  of  universal  mortalit}’  being  the  es¬ 
tablished  condition  on  which  it  has  pleased  tlie 
j  Creator  to  give  being  to  every  creature  upon 
'  earth,  it  is  a  dispensation  of  kind^ness  to  make  tho 
,  end  of  life  to  each  individual  as  easy  ns  possible. 

I  The  most  easy  death  is,  proverbially,  that  which 
is  the  least  exjjected ;  and  though,  for  moral 
j  reasons  peculiar  to  our  own  specios,  wo  depre¬ 
cate  the  tudilen  termination  of  our  mortal  life, 
yet,  in  the  case  of  every  inferior  animal,  such  a 
termination  of  existence  is  obviously  the  most 
desirable.  The  pains  of  sickness,  and  decrepi¬ 
tude  of  age,  are  the  usual  precursors  of  death, 
resulting  from  gradual  decay  ;  these,  in  the  hu¬ 
man  race  alone,  are  susceptible  of  alleviation 
from  internal  sources  of  hope  and  consolation, 
and  give  exorcise  to  some  of  tho  highest  chari¬ 
ties  and  most  tender  sympathies  of  humanity. 
But,  throughout  the  whole  creation  of  inferior 
animals,  no  such  sympathies  exist ;  there  is  no 
affection  or  regard  for  the  feeble  and  the  aged ; 
no  alleviating  care  to  relieve  the  sick  ;  and  the 
extension  of  life  through  lingering  stages  of 
decay  and  of  old  age,  would  to  each  individual 
be  a  scene  of  protracted  misery.  Under  such  a 
system,  the  natural  world  would  present  a  ma.s8 
of  daily  suffering  bearing  a  large  proportion  to 
the  total  amount  of  animal  enjoyment.  By  the 
exi.sting  dispen.sation8  of  sudden  destruction 
and  rapid  sneoession,  the  feeble  and  disabled 
I  are  speedily  relieved  from  suffering,  and  the 
!  world  is  at  all  times  crowded  with  myriads  of 
j  sentient  and  happy  beings ;  and  though  to  many 
individuals  their  allotted  share  of  life  he  often 
:  short,  it  is  usually  a  period  of  uninterrupted 
‘  gratification ;  whilst  the  momentary  pain  of 
'  sudden  and  unexpected  death  is  an  evil  infinitc- 
1  ly  small,  in  comparison  with  the  enjoyments  of 
i  which  it  is  the  termination.” 


BUCKLAND’S  “BRIDGEWATER  TREATISE.” 


Take,  for  example,  the  terrestrial  herbi- 
vora,  without  the  check  of  the  carnivora : 

“  Without  this  wilutarj  check,  each  species 
would  soon  multiply  to  an  extent  exceeding  in 
a  fatal  degree  their  supply  of  food,  and  the 
whole  class  of  herbivora  would  ever  be  so  near¬ 
ly  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  that  multitudes 
would  daily  be  consigned  to  lingering  and  pain¬ 
ful  famine.” 

Go  liouTi  to  the  sea.  J nst  think  what 
that  would  be  if,  in  the  police  of  nature, 
the  large  division  of  herbivorous  fishes 
and  molluscs  w'ore  not  kept  down  by  the 
carnivora : 

“  Here  again  we  see,  that  in  the  absence  of  car¬ 
nivora,  the  uncontrolled  herbivora  would  multi¬ 
ply  indefinitely,  until  the  lack  of  food  brought  I 
them  also  to  the  verge  of  starvation  ;  and  the  | 
sea  would  be  crowded  with  creatures  under  the  ' 
endurance  of  luiiver.sal  pain  from  hunger,  while 
death  by  famine  would  be  the  termination  of ' 
ill-fed  miserable  lives.”  I 

The  very  deep  would  rot.  j 

When  we  have  fossil  ripple-marks,  fossil 
rain-drops,  fi)ssil  tracks  of  small  crustaoea, 
and  other  animals,  fossil  tiibiilar  holes  in  ! 
which  marine  worms  resided  thoireands  of ' 
years  ago,  and  even  fossil  castings  of  those  I 
worms,  made  when  the  stone  on  which  j 
they  are  impressed  was  in  a  state  of  loose  ! 
sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  no  one  will  I 
be  surprised  at  the  frequent  occurrence  of  ] 
fossil  footsteps  of  the  larger  and  verte-  \ 
bnite  animals.  Here  is  Dr.  Buckland’s 
grapic  notice  of  those  of  one  of  the  many- 
families  which  have  stamped  the  print  of 
their  feet  on  the  recording  stones : 

“  Tlie  historian  or  the  antiquary  may  have 
traversed  the  fields  of  ancient  or  modern  battles ; 
and  may  have  pursued  the  line  uf  march  of  tri¬ 
umphant  conquerors,  whose  armies  trampled 
down  the  most  mighty  kingilums  of  the  world.  I 
Not  a  track  remains  of  a  single  foot,  or  a  single  | 
hoof,  of  all  the  countless  millioiuiof  men  and  beasts 
whose  progress  spread  desolation  over  the  earth. 
But  the  re|>tiles,  that  crawled  upon  the  half- 
finished  surface  of  our  infant  planet  have  left 
memorials  of  their  passage,  cuduring  and  indel¬ 
ible.  No  history  has  recorded  their  creation  or 
destruction ;  tlicir  very  bones  arc  found  no 
more  among  the  fossil  relics  of  a  former  world. 
Centuries  and  thousands  of  years  may  liave  | 
rolled  away,  between  tlie  time  in  which  these 
footsteps  were  impressed  by  tortoises  upon  the  I 
sands  of  their  native  Scotland,  and  the  hour 
when  they  are  again  laid  bare,  and  uxpo.sed  to 
our  curious  and  admiring  eyes.  Yet  we  behold 
them  stam{>cd  upon  the  rock,  distinct  as  the 
track  of  the  passing  animal  upon  tlie  recent 


snow  ;  as  if  to  show  that  thousands  of  years  arc 
but  as  nothing  amidst  eternity — and,  as  it  were, 
in  mockery  of  the  fleeting  perishable  course  of 
the  mightiest  potentates  among  mankind.” 

Descending  to  the  fossil  testacea  and 
mollusca,  generally  so  valuable  to  the 
geologist  as  indicatory  of  the  age  of  the 
strata,  we  can  only  glance  at  the  Cephalo¬ 
poda,  whoso  carnivorous  habits  nmde  them 
active  and  able  agents  in  checking  the  too 
rapid  increase  of  marine  animal  life,  and 
must  ask  you  to  be  content  with  the  beau¬ 
tiful  evidence  of  design  and  contrivance 
in  the  Ammonites : 

“As  all  these  shells  served  the  double  of¬ 
fice  of  affonling  protection  and  acting  a.s  floats, 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  thin,  or 
they  would  have  been  too  heavy  to  rise  to  the 
surface:  it  was  not  less  necessary  that  they 
should  be  strong,  to  resist  pressure  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  sea  ;  and  accordingly  we  And  them 
fitted  for  ttiis  double  function,  by  the  dispu.sition 
of  their  materials,  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
combine  lightness  and  buoyancy  with  strength. 

“  First,  the  entire  shell  is  one  continuous  orr A, 
coiled  spirally  aronnd  itself  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  l>ase  of  the  outer  whorls  rests  upon  the 
crown  of  the  inner  whorls,  and  thus  the  keel  or 
hack  is  calculated  to  resist  pressure,  in  the  same 
manner  a.s  the  shell  of  a  common  hen’s  egg  re¬ 
sists  great  force,  if  applied  in  the  direction  of  its 
longitudinal  diameter. 

“  Secondly,  besides  this  general,  arch-like  form, 
the  shell  is  further  strengthened  by  the  in-sertion 
of  rift*  or  transverse  arches,  which  give  to  many 
of  the  species  their  most  characteristic  feature, 
and  proiluce  in  all  that  peculiar  l>eauty  which 
invariably  accompanies  the  symmetrical  repeti¬ 
tion  of  a  series  of  spiral  curves. 

“  From  the  disposition  of  these  ribs  over  the 
surface  of  the  external  shell,  there  arise  mechan¬ 
ical  advantages,  for  increasing  its  strength, 
founded  on  n  principle  that  is  practically  apfilied 
in  works  of  huiium  art.  The  principle  I  allude 
to,  is  that  by  which  the  strength  aiul  stifiiiess 
of  a  tliin  metallic  plate  are  much  increased  by 
corrugating,  or  applying  flutinge  to  its  surface. 
A  common  pencil-case,  if  made  of  corrugated  or 
fluted  metal,  is  stronger  than  if  th«  sanie  quan¬ 
tity  of  metal  were  dis|>osed  in  a  simple  tube. 
....  The  recent  application  of  thin  plates  of 
corrugated  iron  to  the  purpose  of  making  self- 
Hup|M>rting  roofs,  in  which  the  corrugations  of 
the  iron  supply  tlic  place  and  coiiihiue  the 
power  of  beams  and  rafters,  is  foundeil  on  the 
same  {iriuciple  that  strengthens  tlie  vaulted 
shells  of  ammonitos.  In  all  these  cases,  the  ribs 
of  elevated  {lortions  add  to  the  plates  of  shell  or 
I  metal,  the  strength,  resulting  from  the  convex 
form  of  an  arch,  without  materially  increasing 
their  weight;  whilst  the  intermediate  depressed 
parts  between  these  arches  arc  suspended  and 
sup|)orted  by  the  tenacity  and  strength  uf  the 
material.” 


PALiagY,  THE  HUGUENOT  POTTER. 


'  radiata,  and  numbers  of  other  woudrotis 
forms  witli  which  the  fossil  fauna  and 
flora  teems,  and  which  are  descrilwd  and 
engraved  in  this  admirable  treatise,  seem 
to  call  from  their  stone  tombs,  “  Take  me” 
— but  yve.  must  abstain.  In  the  words  of 
General  Portlock,  speaking  of  the  book 
in  his  presidential  address  to  the  Geolo¬ 
gical  Society: 

It  would  bo  in  vain  to  attempt  here  a  per¬ 
fect  analysis  of  its  rich  stores  of  knowlcdfse,  or 
a  full  exhibition  of  the  ability  of  its  author  by 
applying  tliem  to  the  illustration  of  his  sub¬ 
ject'^’ 

Kut  you  can  judge  for  yourself;  for  this 
compendium  of  geological  and  paheonto- 
logical  science  is  now  laid  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  tho  handsome  new  edition,  and,  with 
great  additions,  brought  down  to  the  time 
of  juxblication  by  the  editor,  aided  by  such 
accomplished  experts  as  Owen,  Phillips, 
and  that  prince  of  botanists,  the  beloved 
and  lamented  Robert  Urown.  It  is  a 
most  satisfactory  renovation  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  works  of  the  distinguish¬ 
ed  father,  by  the  talented,  industrious, 
and  pious  son. 


After  further  allusion  to  the  divisions 
and  subdivisions  of  the  ribs  upon  the  same 
principle  as  those  of  the  ribs  beneath  the 
groin-work  in  the  flat  vaulted  roofs  of  the 
florid  Gothic  architecture,  and  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  shells  of  many  species 
of  ammonites  by  the  elevation  of  parts 
of  the  ribs  into  little  dome-shaped  tuberrles 
or  bosses,  he  thus  concludes  his  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  structure  of  these  most  inter¬ 
esting  extinct  shells : 

“  In  all  these  cases  we  recognize  the  exercise 
of  discretion  and  economy  in  the  midst  of  abund¬ 
ance  ;  distributing  internal  supports  but  spar¬ 
ingly  to  parts  which,  from  their  external  form, 
were  already  strong,  and  dispensing  them  abun¬ 
dantly  beneath  those  parts  only,  which,  without 
them,  would  have  been  weak. 

“  We  find  an  infinity  of  variations  in  the  form 
and  sculpture  of  the  external  shell,  and  a  not 
less  beautiful  variety  in  the  methods  of  internal 
fortitlcation,  all  adapted,  with  architectural  ad¬ 
vantage,  to  produce  a  combination  of  ornament 
with  utility.  The  ribs  also  are  variously  mul¬ 
tiplied,  as  the  increasing  space  demands  increas¬ 
ed  support ;  and  are  varionsly  adorned  and 
armed  with  domes  and  bosses,  where  there  is 
need  of  more  than  ordinary  strength.” 

The  unnoticed  extinct  mammalia,  birds, 


This  little  book  tolls  with  simplicity  and 
effect  the  memorable  story  of  Palissy’s  life ; 
and  the  Religions  Tract  Society  does  good 
service  by  making  known  to  a  wide  circle 
of  readers  that  hero  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Bernard  Palissy  may  w'cll  teach  all 
who  are  conscions  of  native  talents,  and 
are  disposed  to  trust  to  them,  that  genius 
is  helpc‘d  by  industry,  and  that  it  flourishes 
most  when  sustained  as  well  as  sanctified 


by  piety.  Miss  Brightwell  avails  herself 
of  Mr.  Morley’s  guidance  ;  but  her  flow¬ 
ing  narrative  will  be  liked  by  a  class  of 
readers,  who  would  never  take  the  pains 
to  search  for  the  facts  and  les-sons  of  the 
brave  old  Huguenot’s  life  amid  the  ob¬ 
scurities  of  that  writer’s  fragmentary 
chsurters.  * 

This  little  volume  enables  us  to  trace 
the  double-thread  of  the  Potter’s  history. 
We  have  his  nature-loving,  science-seeK- 
ing  life ;  his  gifts  and  attainments ;  his 
experiments,  ins  frequent  failures,  and  his 
eventual  success  :  and  wc  have  too  his  reli- 


*  PmlisKy,  the  Huguenot  Potter.  A  True  Tale  By 
C.  L.  Brightwell.  lz>Ddon :  The  Ueligious  Tract 
Society.  1858. 
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gi«u8  life ;  hi»  friendship  for  the  fiercely  | 
perHecuted  IIuguonotB,  and  his  sufferings 
with  them  unto  the  death,  ^fbis  Bright-  j 
well  tells  us  how  he  began  life  with  the  | 
principle  that  it  is  every  nuui’s  d\ity  to  ' 
turn  to  good  account  God’s  gifts  within  | 
him.  This  upheld  him  through  si.vtecn  I 
years  of  unrewarded  toil  in  search  of  the  j 
lost  art  of  enanieling  porcelain — years 
spent  in  building  fnrn.occs  and  taking  i 
them  down  ;  “  in  trying  pots  and  break¬ 
ing  them  ;  in  grinding  drugs  and  buraing  . 
them  till,  fuel  failing,  he  broke  up  the  1 
palings  of  the  little  garden  and  the  floor¬ 
ing  and  tables  of  his  house;  while  his 
neighbors  taunted  him  uith  being  a  mad¬ 
man,  as  ho  passed  down  the  streets  of 
Saintes  ;  and  his  wife,  destitute  of  his  in¬ 
sight  and  foresight,  crushed  by  poverty,  | 
and  w  eary  with  “  hope  deferred,”  added 
her  remonstrance  and  reprojuih. 
all  this  balk,”  quoth Palissy,  “they  brought 
to  mingle  with  my  grief.”  Few  and  8.ad 
words,  conveying  a  keen  yet  not  a  bitter 
reproof.  How  did  Palissy  rejoice,  when, , 
having  taken  threq  hundred  trial-pieces 
to  the  glass'furnace,  he  saw  one  melt  after 
four  hours’  exposure  to  the  hejit,  and  come 
out  white  and  polished!  Thenceforth, 
through  years  of  further  disappointment, 
he  felt  sure  of  final  success.  And  so  it 
was,  that  at  last  his  object  was  achieved 
by  the  production  of  the  ware  that  bears 
his  name.  Palissy  had  been  ever  a  lover 
and  close  student  of  nature  ;  and  now  he 
covered  his  rustic  pieces  with  the  bright 
colors  and  elegant  forms  of  the  plants 
and  animals  with  which  he  had  become 
familiar  by  the  sea-shore,  along  the  river¬ 
side,  in  w'oods  and  fields ;  broad-l/eaved 
marsh-plants,  delicate  and  minute  mosses, 
sea-wceds  and  corals,  snails  and  lizards, 
butterflies  and  beetles,  no  fancy  leaf  among 
them,  no  imaginary  insect,  but  all  so  accu¬ 
rately  true,  th.at  even  their  species  might 
be  noted,  and  their  home  ascertained. 

During  the  brief  seiison  of  Bernard 
I^alissy’s  highest  fortunes — when,  named 
by  his  early  patron,  the  Sire  Antoine  de 
Pons,  to  the  Grand  Constable  3Iont- 
inorency,  and  by  him  to  Catherine  de 
Medieis,  he  was  summoned  to  Paris — he 
resided  in  the  precincts  of  the  Tuileries, 
gained  acquaintance  with  Italian  art,  and 
designed  and  executed  lus  own  master¬ 


pieces.  Here  he  turned  his  museum  into 
a  lecture-room,  and  spoke  of  “  fountains, 
stones,  and  metals,”  to  an  assembly  of 
choioo  students,  imparting  to  them  the 
“  secrets  which  God  had  given  him  grace 
to  understand,  while  scratching  in  the 
earth  for  the  space  of  forty  years.”  His 
theory  on  springs  of  water  anticipated 
the  discoveries  of  modern  science ;  and  a 
careful  examinatiou  of  the  structure  of 
rocks,  and  of  certain  fossils  that  they 
inclosed,  led  him  to  conclusions  substan- 
ti.ally  agreeing  with  those  of  the  geolo¬ 
gists  of  onr  day. 

The  charm  and  wondqr  with  which  wo 
regard  this  self-taught  man,  so  using  his 
endowments  .and  his  daily  opportunities 
as  to  be  far  in  advance  of  his  age,  deepen 
into  reverence  when  wo  read  th.at  ho  w.as 
“  valiant  for  the  truth  upon  earth.”  He 
was  one  of  six  poor  unlearned  men,  who 
formed  the  first  lieformed  Church  at 
Saintes,  and  his  n.ame  occurs  in  a  cotem- 
porai-y  list  of  preachers.  True  to  his 
ear]ie.st  convictions,  the  first  text  from 
which  he  exhorted  was  the  I’arable  of  the 
Talents.  At  the  age  of  seventy-five,  Ber¬ 
nard  P.alissy  was  sacrificed  by  his  monarch 
to  the  Protestant-hating  Guises,  and  was 
I  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile.  Three  years 
I  mssed  by,  of  which  no  record  remains. 

'  Then  the  King  visited  the  dungeon,  and 
I  threatened  the  aged  man  with  a  martyr’s 
I  death,  unless  he  would  cluinge  his  religion. 

I  But  neither  his  courage,  nor  his  trust  in 
'  God,  failed  him.  “  Sire,”  said  Bernard, 
j  “  I  am  re.ady  to  yield  up  my  life  for  the 
j  glory  of  God.  You  say,  you  feel  pity  for 
I  me.  It  is  rather  I  that  should  pity  you, 

:  who  utter  such  words  as  these,  ‘  I  am 
I  compelled.’  This  is  not  the  langmage  of 
I  a  King,  and  neither  yourself,  nor  'the 
Guises,  w  ith  all  your  people,  shall  compel 
me ;  for  I  know  how  to  die.'''  To  the 
last  fiery  trial  he  was  not,  however,  called. 
Somo  powerful  friend  interfered  to  sliel- 
ter  him.  A  few  months  passed,  and 
God  took  him  from  an  earthly  prison  to 
a  heavenly  home. 

This  little  volume  is  nicely  illustrated, 
and  written  in  a  popular  and  pleasing 
style.  Our  remarks,  which  are  somewhat 
out  of  proportion  to  its  size,  have  been 
prompted  by  its  merits  and  the  unusual 
interest  of  its  theme. 
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It  has  happened  that  for  the  last  five- 1 
and-twenty  years  I  have  lived  altogether  | 
out  of  “  the  world.”  Of  course,  an  intel- 1 
ligent  reader  will  understand  what  I  mean  : 
by  the  expression.  I  haven’t  been  stay-  j 
ing  in  Sirius,  nor  making  the  tour  of  the  ' 
Great  Bear.  But  circumstances  have ' 
combined  to  keep  me  and  my  dear  wife 
and  family  in  a  remote  comer  of  this  busy  i 
England,  whereto  the  clash  and  clamor  of, 
its  onward  progress  has  penetrated  but| 
imperfectly,  and  wherein  our  experience 
of  society  has  been  limited  in  extent  and  ^ 
primitive  in  quality. 

Not  but  that  we  have  been  very  happy, 
in  spite  of  our  disadvatanges  and  priva- ' 
tions.  Our  utmost  dissipation  in  the  win-  i 
ter-time  (our  social  season)  consisted  in ! 
going  to  tea  among  our  one  or  two  neigh- 1 
bors,  and  playing  a  rubber  at  whist  in  the  j 
evening ;  or  at  Christmas-time,  a  round 
game  at  vingt-un  or  s{>eculation  for  the 
children.  The  pretty  speckled  beans  ofj 
the  scarlet  runners  were  our  counters,  and 
a  penny  per  dozen  the  rate  at  which  we ' 
mbled.  What  excitement  there  used  to  I 
over  those  momentous  stakes,  and  | 
what  laughing  and  fun !  Yes ;  we  en¬ 
joyed  those  festinties,  and  thought  them 
very  pleasant.  People  don’t  know  the ' 
true  worth  of  a  pack  of  cards  who  have  ; 
never  lived  in  the  country,  five  miles  from  ' 
a  post-town,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  small 
social  circle,  wherein  the  desideratum  is  to 
obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  amusement 
at  the  smallest  intellectual  expense. 

Still,  though  I  repeat  we  were  very 
happy,  with  our  summer  picnics  and  our 
winter  card-playings — still,  it  will  easily 
be  perceived  that  our  “  life  ”  for  twenty 
years  past  has  been  a  very  different  sort  j 
of  thing  from  what  you  London  people ; 
call  by  the  same  name.  And  no  doubt  it 
is  simply  natural  that  now  we  have  tem¬ 
porarily  emerged  from  our  seclusion ;  now 
that  we  are  in  this  great  metropolis,  stay¬ 
ing  on  a  visit,  and  going  about  as  country 
visitors  usually  do,  doubtless,  it  is  only  to 
be  expected  that  we  should  be  very  much 
astonished  at  many  things  we  see — that 


we  find  nothing  as  it  used  to  bo,  .and  are 
perpetiwlly  involved  in  bewilderments  and 
pcplexitics.  But  there  are  some  phases 
of  this  changed  aspi'ct  of  things  which 
more  than  perplex  ;  they  alarm  me.  Some 
metamor[>hose8  in  the  state  of  affairs 
which  have  taken  ])lace  “  since  my  day,” 
cause  me,  I  must  own,  serious  uneasiness. 

I  have  got  over  my  first  surprise  and 
dism.ay  at  a  good  deal.  Different  as  even¬ 
ing  parties  are  from  the  routs  and  assem¬ 
blies  of  my  youth,  I  can  now  “  assist  ”  at 
one  without  making  my  eyebrows  .ache 
with  pcr|)etual  .astonishment,  or  tiring  out 
my  intimate  friends  by  my  continual  ques¬ 
tions.  It  no  longer  overwhelms  me  to 
hear  a  gentleman,  in  asking  a  lady  to  dance, 
.abrogate  all  the  chivalrous  old-fashioned 
ceremony  of  petition  with  which  I  used 
to  prefer  that  re<pie8t ;  nor,  when  the  free 
and  easy  invitation  is  accepted,  does  it 
quite  shock  me  out  of  my  self-possession 
to  sec  the  cavalier  enfold  the  lady  in  his 
embrace,  and  then  whirl  her  off  at  a  sp<;ed 
.and  in  a  fashion  at  which  the  more  digni¬ 
fied  maidens  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
would  have  been  both  frightened  and 
ashamed.  I  have  grown  accustomed  also 
to  the  wonderful  spectacle  of  a  lady  in 
evening  dress.  I  can  regard  it  at  last 
with  tolerable  composure,  though  I  ailmit 
it  w.as  long  before  my  old-fashion e<l  eves 
could  p.atiently  endure  the  sight  of  tliat 
head  about  which  hangs  such  a  mass  of 
tropical  vegetation  ;  or  the  extraordinary 
incongruity  of  that  vast  and  voluminous 
extent  of  skirt,  .and  marv'clonsly  scanty 
provision  for  sleeve,  and  what  my  wife,  I 
oelieve,  calls  oornage.  I  don’t  marvel  now, 
when  the  guests  that  were  invited  at  eight 
o’clock  don’t  anpear  till  eleven ;  and  I  Imve 
ceased  to  be  aistressed  by  people  of  mo¬ 
derate  means  and  small-rizcd  bouses,  persis¬ 
tently  and  periodically  inviting  a  hundred 
and  fifty  of  their  fellow-creatures  to  cram 
themselves  into  an  apartment  designed  to 
afford  comfortable  sitting-room  and  breath¬ 
ing  space  for  about  a  third  of  that  number. 
Nor  do  I  note  look  wildly  for  supper  to- 
I  wards  the  close  of  these  entertauimeuts, 
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thongh  I  admit  I  did  at  first;  for  standing  ! 
for  five  consecutive  hours  ishard  work,  par-  | 
ticularly  when  singing  has  to  be  listened  to  ' 
all  the  time  ;  and  exhausted  nature  1  i 
must  say,  crave  for  some  refreshment  be-  j 
yond  the  thin  biscuits  and  weak  negus  ! 
w’hich  are  served  out  in  the  china-closet  I 
down-stairs,  on  such  occasions  at  these  fes-  ! 
tive  mansions.  At  Slowington,  now,  our 
card-ftarties  were  always  wound  up  by  a 
famous  supper,  when  at  least  thrice  the 
amount  of  comestibles  that  could  pos.sibly 
be  consumed  by  the  number  of  visitors,  ] 
were  ranged  u[K>n  the  board.  Tfure — the  ' 
scarcity  always  was  of  people  to  partake,  | 
and  not  of  things  to  be  partaken.  The  , 
stylo  of  hospitality  prevalent  in  this  mo¬ 
dern  Babylon  is  certainly  much  more 
ethereal — wine  and  water,  biscuits,  and 
as  my  son  Charles  says,  is  all  you  ' 
need  expect  at  those  crowded  reunion*. 
Well,  I’m  getting  used  to  it ;  an*l  by  dint 
of  fortifying  myself  with  a  solid  meal 
beforehand,  manage  to  get  cre<litably 
through  similar  severe  evenings. 

But  there  are  other  changes  than  these, 
that  have  taken  place  within  this  quarter- 1 
century,  to  which  all  my  philosophy  is 
un.ablo  to  reconcile  me.  These  changes  | 
are  not  of  that  class  which  simply  affect 
dreas,  manners,  or  customs.  Hum.anity  it¬ 
self  comes  under  their  influence  ;  and  the 
great  soul  of  Womanhood  esjiecially, 
seems  to  me  to  be  no  less  altered  from 
what  it  used  to  be,  than  is  its  external 
ap|>earance.  It  is  this  w'hich  excites  my 
most  lively  apprehensions.  As  the  father 
of  six  boys,  all  of  whom  I  hope  one  day 
to  see  husbauds  of  wives  and  fathers  of 
families,  I  feel  particularly  interested  in 
the  younger  generation  of  women  now 
growing  up  around  us.  And  in  no  one 
particular  do  I  find  that  “  world  ”  from 
which  1  have  thus  long  been  isolated,  so 
signally  changed  as  among  them. 

I  miss  every  thing  I  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  meet  with,  in  these  charming 
memliers  of  the  great  human  family.  I 
could  almost  imagine  they  had  become  a 
different  race  of  beings  altogether.  In 
wy  time,  girls  were  romantic,  addicted  to 
falling  in  love,  and  to  wasting  their  time 
over  novels  and  letter-writing.  Their 
worst  foible  was  apt  to  be  love  of  admira¬ 
tion  ;  their  most  perilous  tendency  one 
towards  thin  shoes  and  young  oflicers. 
In  a  word,  they  were  a  thoughtless,  fool¬ 
ish,  bewitching,  loving,  helpless,  irresisti¬ 
ble  set  of  creatures,  in  whom  one  saw  at 


a  glance  all  that  was  faulty  or  pernicious  ; 
and  found  out  more  and  more  with  every 
day  of  closer  intimacy  the  great  underly¬ 
ing  wealth  of  worth  and  goodness. 

I  know  it  was  so  in  my  case.  My  wife 
was  a  slender  young  thing  of  seventeen 
when  I  first  made  her  acquaintance. 
What  nonsense  we  used  to  talk  in  the 
moonlight,  leaning  out  on  the  balcony  of 
her  father’s  house,  till  we  were  summoned 
in  and  reprimanded  for  our  imprudence ! 
What  colds  she  used  to  catch,  walking 
with  me  along  the  banks  of  the  river  after 
sunset,  clad  in  a  muslin  dress  and  lace 
pelerine  !  When  I  quoted  poetry,  (some¬ 
times  Byron’s,  but  more  frequently  my 
own,  which  slie  preferred,)  how  she  lis¬ 
tened,  her  blue  eyes  fixed  on  my  face,  in 
breathless  admiration  and  delight  1  When 
I  played  the  flute,  (dreadfully  out  of  tune. 
I’ve  no  doubt,  and  looking  any  thing  but 
sublime  in  the  act,)  how  innocently 
channed  she  always  was.  Many  a  day 
she  has  asked  me  to  play  “  The  Thom  ” 
and  “  The  Manly  Heart  ”  six  or  seven 
times  over.  There’s  enthusiasm  and  sen¬ 
timent  for  you !  Then  how  shy  and  timid 
she  was !  I  think  it  w’a*  in  helping  her  to 
cross  the  stream  by  a  narrow  plank  one 
day,  that  I  lost  my  heart  irretrievably. 
The  way  in  which  she  clung  to  my  aim, 
the  bewildering  helplessness  with  which 
she  looked  at  me  with  those  dove-like  eyes 
— ah  1  it  was  irresistible!  No  man  could 
be  expected  to  stand  it. 

But  nowadays,  no  such  peril  menaces 
masculine  bosoms.  No,  my  six  dear  sons ; 
your  peace  of  mind  is  little  likely  to  bo 
disturlied  by  similar  feminine  attractions. 
Nothing  of  that  kind  is  characteristic  of 
the  female  nature  of  this  present  time.  The 
pretty  ignorance,  the  fascinating  helpless¬ 
ness,  the  chamiing  unconsciousness  that 
enslaved  us  bachelors  of  long  ago — where 
are  they  all  gone  to  ?  Where  is  the 
graceful  weakness  that  appealed  so  elo¬ 
quently  to  our  awkward  strength  ;  where 
the  delicious  unreasonableness  that  so 
subtly  flattered  our  logical  profundity; 
where  the  enthusiastic  romance  that  seem¬ 
ed  designed  expressly  to  temper  and  b.al- 
ance  the  matter-offact  worldliness  inevit- 
.able  more  or  less  to  the  nature  of  the 
mjisculine  animal  which  has  to  work  tor 
its  living  ?  Where,  I  .ask,  in  eager  anx¬ 
iety,  for  the  sake  of  my  six  boys  ? 

As  for  Romance,  it  has  had  its  day. 
Young  women,  in  whose  fresh  untutored 
minds  and  generous  hearts  it  had 
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known  from  lime  immemorial  its  sure 
stronghold  and  sanctuary,  have  gone  over 
in  a  body  to  the  enemy,  and  now  range 
themselves  under  the  browni  banner  of 
Matter-of-Fact,  Stem  Reality,  and  Com¬ 
mon-Sense.  They  no  longer  pore  over 
Ryron  and  Lamartine,  delight  in  moon¬ 
light  and  solitude,  and  the  sacred  sym¬ 
pathy  of  one  congenial  spirit.  They 
study  McCulloch  and  Adam  Smith,  and 
light  the  candles  directly  it  i.s  too  dusk 
to  read  or  write  Moreover,  they  liave 
grown  gregarious  in  their  habits ;  they 
incline  tow'ards  Committees,  and  take 
pleasure  in  Associations.  They  know  too 
much  about  sanitary  laws,  and  pa^  too 
great  attention  to  them,  ever  to  think  of 
such  things  as  moonlight  rambles,  or 
meditations  after  dark  at  an  open  window. 
The  Juliets  of  the  nineteenth  century 
would  entirely  decline  holding  any  clan¬ 
destine  communication  with  Romeos  from 
a  balcony.  In  the  first  place,  they  would 
consider  it  weak  and  nonsensical ;  and 
secondly,  they  wouldn’t  like  to  risk  catch¬ 
ing  cold.  They  have  a  wdiolesome  con¬ 
sideration  for  rheumatism  and  catarrh — 
disorders  which  the  damsels  of  »i>/  day 
regarded  with  lofty  and  incredulous  dis¬ 
dain.  As  for  thin  shoes,  except  for  danc¬ 
ing,  they  appear  to  have  altogether  van¬ 
ished  from  the  feminine  toilet.  “  Bal¬ 
moral  ”  boots,  soles  half-an  inch  tliick, 
and  “  military  heels,”  have  usurix}^  their 
place.  Those  boots,  and  the  martial  red 
petticoats,  now  so  familiar  to  every  eye, 
are  to  me  eloquent  manifest.ations  of  the 
change  that  has  come  over  the  spirit  of 
womanhood.  They  are  sensible,  strong, 
and  matter-of-fact ;  just  as  the  thin  slipper 
and  muslin  robes  of  old  time  were  foolish, 
fragile,  and  poetical.  1  suppose  the  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  statistics  of  female  health 
under  this  new  regime  must  be  consider¬ 
able.  All  very  vrell ;  but  when  I  was 
a  young  man  the  notion  of  statistics  in 
connection  with  a  woman  would  have 
appeared  to  me  almost  profanely  imperti¬ 
nent. 

Again,  looking  back  on  those  long-past 
days,  I  recollect  how  few  were  the  ac¬ 
quirements,  how'  limited  the  information, 
of  the  &Irer  half  of  humanity.  I  know 
they  generally  employed  themselves  in- 
doora  with  wool-work,  harmless  flower¬ 
painting,  or  a  little  gentle  music.  I  never 
heard  of  any  thing  more  profound  than 
these  forming  their  pursuits.  Few  among 
them  were  readers,  (at  least  of  aught  but 
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novels  and  poetry,)  and  as  for  writing, 
they  used  to  write  “letters ”  with  much 
state  and  ostentation,  retiring  to  their 
own  rooms  for  the  i)ur|)08e,  and  oc-enpy- 
ing  whole  long  mornings  in  croasing  and 
re-crossing  divers  pages  of  fair  paper  with 
those  long-tailed  straggling  characters  of 
theirs.  Xo  exigencies  of  “  writing  for 
the  jiress  ”  had  as  yet  cram]H.-d  their  free 
flow'ing  caligraphy.  Xo  ideas  of  original 
composition  had  ever  enteretl  their  inno¬ 
cent  heads.  They  detailed  the  events  of 
their  daily  lives,  they  repeated  their  mild 
sentiments  and  innoucous  jilatitudes  in 
these  lattice<l  -  worked  epistles  with  the 
most  contented  self-complacency,  never 
dreaming  that  any  thing  better  or  wiser 
could  b<*  required  of  them.  They  were 
toometi,  the  helpmates,  consolers,  and 
adornments  of  our  homes ;  like  the  lilies, 
they  toiled  not,  but  fulfilled  the  einl  of 
their  existence,  being  lovely  and  pure 
amid  the  c<»arser  and  more  useful  herbs  of 
the  field. 

But  note  !  What  modern  voting  w’o- 
man,  of  average  ability  and  education, 
who  is  not  at  least  “  a  writer  ”  in  some 
magazine,  or  prob.ably  yet  more  ambitious, 
the  author  of  a  book,  be  it  novel  in  three 
volumes,  travels  in  two,  or  poetry  in  one? 
As  for  the  exceptionally  clever  among 
their  sex,  such  light  labors  in  literature 
no  longer  content  them.  They  attack 
science,  and  produce  authoritative  tonH*s, 
books  of  reference,  to  be  regarded  with 
awe  by  all  men,  on  the  several  subjects 
on  which  they  have  brought  their  minds 
to  b<‘ar.  Or  they  devote  their  energiee 
to  politics,  indite  fierce  “  leaders  ”  in 
new8]»apers,  and  make  themselves  obnox¬ 
ious  to  sundry  Continental  governments. 
I  need  hardly  say,  that  like  all  res}>ect- 
able  country  gentleman,  I  am  a  stanch 
Conservative,  and  it  at  once  adds  to  my 
alarm,  and  confirms  my  unfavorable  im- 

Iiression  of  this  new  state  of  things,  when 
find  that  all  these  female  ]x>Iitician8  are 
furious  Radicals  and  Reformers. 

What  do  vou  suppose  arc  my  feelings 
when  I  took  around  me  at  an  evening 

[larty,  inspecting  what  used  to  lie  the 
irightest  ornaments  of  that  social  institu¬ 
tion — the  young  girls — and  find  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  notion  and  definition  of 
the  species,  no  such  creature  exists  there? 
No.  These  are  women,  old,  elderly, 
middle  -  aged,  passes,  in  their  prime  ; 
young,  very  young — very  young  indeed, 
in  years;  but  as  for  the  freshness,  the 
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bloom,  the  artlessness,  the  timidity,  the 
thing  most  characteristic  of  girl¬ 
hood — all  has  fled,  and  is’ no  longer  there. 

There  are  plenty  of  good-looking  young 
ladies,  whoso  toilette  is  not  the  most 
carefully  adjusted  in  the  world,  and  whose 
hair  is  arranged  in  a  fashion  suggestive 
of  the  very  probable  idea  that  they  were 
oallt'd  away  just  bej'ore  achieving  the  de¬ 
sirable  ceremony  of  washing  their  liices. 
They  are  influential  members  of  society  ; 
they  are  presiding  influences  of  sundry 
Committees  and  Female  Associations  tor 
the  Alteration  of  This,  the  Abolition  of 
That,  or  the  Advancement  of  the  Other. 
They  write  pamphlets,  and  issue  mani¬ 
festoes  ;  they  speak  at  crowded  meetings, 
and  take  an  ardent  part  in  important  con¬ 
troversies.  They  are  not  really  young 
women-^they  are  I’ublio  I’ersons.  Any 
of  my  sons,  I  am  cpiite  sure,  would  as 
soon  think  of  niakinglove  to  Lord  IJrough- 
am  or  the  statue  of  Mr.  Canning,  as  of 
uttering  a  word  of  any  thing  sentimental 
to  these  ladies.  Moreover  outward  ap¬ 
pearances  cun  by  no  means  be  assumed 
to  bo  a  reliable  criterion.  At  one  of  the 
first  evening  parties  which  1  attended  this 
season,  I  wasgre.atly  attracted  by  a  group 
of  pretty,  fair-looking  damsels,  who  seem¬ 
ed  to  herd  together  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  ciiirping  like  sparrows  among  them¬ 
selves — ^their  flow'er-deckeil  heads  nodding 
and  tossing  with  charming  im|)etuosity, 
an<l  their  little  gloved  hands  gesticulating 
with  fiuis,  bouquets,  and  handkerchiefs. 
They  apjieared  to  me  almost  children  in 
yeai’H  ;  and  something  in  their  aspect  quite 
w’urmed  my  disappointed  heart  with  a 
sense  of  freshness  and  sweetness.  I  as¬ 
sumed  the  piivilege  of  my  age  and  gray 
hairs,  and  approached  them,  with  some 
conciliatory  remark,  at  once  suave,  be¬ 
nignant,  utlmiring,  and  jocose  —  in  fact, 
couched  after  the  usual  manner  of  old 
gentlemen  to  young  ladies. 

“  And  Avhat  breeze  is  stirring  the  flow¬ 
ers?”  say  1 — “what  momentous  subject 
is  rippling  over  those  rosy  lips  ?  Will 
you  admit  an  old  man  to  your  confer¬ 
ence  ?” 

At  this  they  all  look  at  me,  and  then  at 
each  other,  with  sudden  seriousness.  They 
are  evidently  astonished ;  and  presently 
the  losy  lips  assume  curves  not  of  the 
pleiisautest ;  and  I  am  conscious,  before 
any  reply  is  vouchsafed  me,  that  these  in¬ 
nocent  white-robetl  maidens  know  what 
gareusm  means. 


“We  are  talking  about  our  dolls,  of 
course,”  replies  one. 

“That  subject  and  dress,  are  all  that 
ever  occupy  our  minds,”  wiys  another. 

“  Now  what  did  you  suppose  we  were 
discussing  ?”  a  third  asks  me,  laughingly, 
and  with  an  air  of  candor  that  would  Im 
very  delightful  if  on  such  a  smooth  brow, 
there  Avero  not  a  suspicion  of  boldness 
about  it. 

“Oh!”  I  rejoin,  determined  not  to  fix 
the  theme  too  low,  “  I  might  have  thought 
you  Avere  canvassing  the  merits  of  the  last 
ncAV  song,  or  picture,  or  novel.  Young 
ladies  nowadays,  are  great  critics  on 
such  matters.’ 

“  Hut  AA'c  don’t  talk  ‘  shoj)’  Avhen  wo 
come  out  to  parties,”  flippantly  observes 
Nymph  No.  1.  At  which  I  am  mystified, 
not  understanding  slang  :  and  no  doubt  I 
look  so,  for  they  all  exchange  glances 
ag.ain,  .and  langh,  and  the  candid  one  oblig¬ 
ingly  explains. 

“  You  see  wo  all  of  us  either  write,  or 
comj)ose,  or  paint.  We  are  professional 
artists.”  Jiut  here  she  broke  off  suddenly, 
as  another  lady  came  quickly  tOAvards  us, 
and  said  Avith  great  earnestness  and  en- 
ergy  : 

“  Mr. - ’.s  in  the  other  room.  (Jo  and 

speak  to  him  about  the  Hill.  I’ll  get  hold 
of - ,  and  attack  /»>«.” 

(Jft’  they  all  fluttered,  and  I  Ava.s  left 
stranded  in  a  v'cry  blank  solitude.  Yes, 
though  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  croAvd, 
and  with  the  hum  and  buzz  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  music,  and  laughter  thrilling 
around  me,  I  confess  I  felt  a  strange  sense 
of  loneliness  creep  over  me;  I  seemed  to 
huA'e  lived  too  long:  1  had  ceased  to  be  a 
art  of  the  things  of  this  present  Avorld. 

Avas  like  a  harpsichord  tuned  to  the  con¬ 
cert-pitch  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
which  could  take  no  part  in  the  on*hestra 
of  lo-day,  being  utterly  disco rd.ant  Avitji 
every  instrument  therein ;  an<l  Avhile  do- 
prcssingly  conscious  of  my  OAvn  “  llatness,” 
1  could  not  but  feel  some  anxiety  as  to  the 
issue  of  this  fiercely  strung-ujt,  highly-ten¬ 
sioned  state  of  things.  What  would  it  all 
end  in  ?  I  experienced  a  yearning  after 
the  little  girls  of  my  friend  Hrown,  at 
SloAvington,  nice  little  things  in  short 
frocks  and  pinafores,  and  I  marveled  if 
they  Avould  grow  up  into  Avomcn,  simply 
(ah  !  could  they  do  better  ?)  or  if  they 
would  graft  on  to  that  fair  heaven’s  Avork 
alien  groAvths  resulting  in  something 
strange  and  nondescript,  like  many  of 
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those  I  saw  about  me  then  ?  I  don’t  deny  i 
that  a  profound,  and  perliaps  an  unreas¬ 
onable  melancholy  overcame  me  as  I  , 
looked  round  that  well-filled  room,  and 
took  note,  individually  and  collectively,  of, 
the  fairer  half  of  its  occupants.  For  not  i 
the  least  perplexing  element  in  this  new 
system  of  perplexities,  is  to  see  external  ■ 
characteristics  remaining  as  they  were,  i 
and  musical  proportion,  grace  of  form,  ■ 
and  delicacy  of  coloring  still  marking  the  j 
broad  distinction  between  the  physical ! 
nature  at  least,  of  woman  and  man.  But  | 
how  long  will  this  lingering  remnant  of 
the  original  idea  remain  ?  1  thought  to 
myself.  Will  politicians,  like  that  one  in 
pink  silk  there,  who,  I  am  told,  under¬ 
stands  the  state  of  foreign  affairs  as  well 
as  any  man  living,  continue  to  boast  the 
fresh,  shell-like  complexion,  the  lustrous 
eyes,  the  winning  dimples  on  the  cheek, 
that  I  see  now  ?  As  the  mind  hardens 
with  its  abstruse  studies  and  its  bitter  ex¬ 
perience  of  practicalities,  will  not  the  skin 
grow  coarse  and  rough,  the  lines  deepen 
into  furrows,  and  the  whole  aspect  alter, 
till  the  outward  aspect  of  a  woman  be¬ 
comes  feebly  masculine,  answering  to 
what,  as  I  take  it,  she  is  now  trying  to 
make  her  mind  ?  And  if  so — if  this  should 
come  to  jiass — I  want  to  know  what  is  to  j 
become  of  my  sons,  and  other  men’s  sons  ? 
Where  are  they  to  look,  when  they  go 
seeking  among  the  daughters  of  the  land 
that  triey  may  take  unto  themselves 
wives  ?  How  is  it  to  be  expected  that 
they  will  feel  towards  these  public  charac¬ 
ters,  who  have  been  working  side  by  side 
with  them  in  the  great  arena  of  business, 
politics,  or  science  ;  blackening  their  faces 
and  roughening  their  hands  in  the  same 
hard  labor,  only  with  the  difference  that 
they  have  to  stand  on  their  tip-toes  to 
reach  their  fingers  to  the  tool-board,  and 
iD  run  very  fast  to  keep  pace  with  the 
Agger  laborer’s  slow  walk  ?  Can  it  be 
supposed  that  my  sons  aud  their  compeers 
will  continue  to  regard  these  anomalous 
beings  witli  the  chivalrio  deference  that 
conscious  strength  always  feels  to  con¬ 
scious  helplessness  ?  Are  they  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  capable  of  entertaining  for  them 
the  proper  manly  feeling  of  (>rotecting 
tenderness  to  the  pliysical  weakness,  of 
self-reproaching,  half u’ondering  admira¬ 
tion  oi  the  gentleness,  purity,  and  moral 
strength  that  in  former  times  used  to 
make  women,  women  ?  Yet  of  these  pe- 
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culiar  feelings  love  is  bom ;  and  I  want 
to  know  what  is  to  be  done  when  the  last 
blow  is  struck  at  them,  and  they  cease 
to  be? 

I  declare  to  you  (and  hence  the  source 
of  ray  dismay)  that  if  I  were  a  young  man 
thrown  into  the  society  of  the  present  day, 
I  should  find  myself  perfectly  incapable  of 
falling  in  love  with  any  of  the  young  la¬ 
dies  that  as  yet  have  come  under  my  no¬ 
tice.  I  couldn’t  do  it.  These  followers 
of  the  arts,  whose  life  is  in  the  pictures 
they  paint,  or  the  books  they  write,  these 
scientific  damsels  w’ho  would  strike  me 
dumb  with  a  sense  of  my  helpless  ignor¬ 
ance  if  I  began  to  converse  with  them — 

1  these  political  ladies,  above  .all,  who  influ- 
'  ence  the  affairs  of  Europe  by  their  pens, 
and  talk  leading  articles  at  you  bv  the 
,  hour  together,  if  you  give  them  a  chance 
i  — could  I  ever  feel  a  tender  sentiment  for 
any  of  these  ?  Does  a  man  fall  in  love 
with  artist,  novelist,  mathematician,  or 
politician  ?  No,  he  doesn’t ;  and  the  end 
of  all  these  speculations  is,  that  I  turn 
I  with  a  feeling  of  profound  relief  and  thank¬ 
fulness  to  my  beloved  Alicia,  who  is,  as 
she  always  w.'w,  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  loving  woman,  strong  enough  in  mind 
and  body  for  all  a  woman’s  work  and  du¬ 
ties,  but  for  no  more  ;  who  would  as  soon 
think  of  picking  [mckets  as  of  writing 
books — knows  no  more  of  .algebra  than  a 
flower,  or  of  politics  than  a  skylark.  Oh  !  if 
[  I  could  find  six  such  women  for  my  boys  I 
But  I  despair  of  it :  I  don’t  believe  they 
exist.  Education,  cultivation,  intellectual 
elevation,  and  so  forth,  have  absolutely 
annihilated  the  species.  Alas  I  the  day  ! 

Doubtless  I  shall  be  deemed  illiberal  in 
these  lamentations.  Doubtless  the  cry  of 
ray  heart,  “  Oh  1  for  a  little  ignorance 
i  among  women  I  oh !  that  their  minds  were 
not  so  expanded  and  their  intelligence  so 
developed !”  sounds  narrow,  selfish,  and 
shallow.  Probably  I  shall  find  few  to 
echo  my  wish  tluat  the  sex  was  rather 
what  it  used  to  be,  with  all  its  weaknesses 
and  follies  and  shortcomings,  than  what  I 
dismally  fear  it  is  about  to  become.  Be 
it  so.  Of  course,  if  the  world  is  satisfied 
with  itself  as  it  goes  on,  it  is  all  very  well 
for  the  world,  and  I  must  even  keep  my 
doubts  and  discontents  buried  in  my  own 
old-fashioned  breast. 

Tliis  once,  however,  I  may  surely  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  speak  out  and  unburden  my 
I  mind  of  this  Fear  for  the  Future. 
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Withers  the  flower  of  love,  or  other  chance 
May  leave  you  lovcrless ;  and  should  you  have 
To  choose  ag.'iin — nay,  start  not — let  her  be 
A  woman  worthy  of  a  true  man’s  love. 

Use  ears  as  well  as  eyes — she  should  be  praised 
By  those  who  know  her,  but  who  fear  her  not ; 
And  from  her  lips  should  fall,  like  summer  dew, 
W ords  wise  and  holy.  Oh  1  wed  not  a  wife 
Whose  tongue  is  like  a  clock  that  has  no  dial. 
Which  goes,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and  beware. 
Let  no  foul  gold-sores  leprosy  your  choice. 

The  kias  of  Judas  once  was  given  for  gold — 

A  kiss  which  scorched  his  hard  and  icy  soul. 
And  be  not  dazzled  by  a  pretty  face  ; 

A  phosphorescent  sea  has  rocks  below. 

And  iair-hued  flowers  may  have  a  worm  within. 
A  face  shone  through  by  piety  and  love 
la  beautiful,  whatever  be  its  mold. 

.  .  .  Kind  words  and  kinder  deeds 

Are  gentle  rain  to  the  sweet  flower  of  love. 

Oh  blow  not  on  it  with  the  blighting  breath 
Of  anger  or  of  sarcasm,  lest  its  leaves 
Fall  fluttering  to  the  ground :  let  no  harsh 
words 

Strip  off  the  flowers  from  an  unyielding  bond 
Which  links  you  to  each  other.  Even  in  jest 
Let  not  the  mocking  sprite  of  banter  tease 
Her  gentle  patience.  Sun  her  witli  your  smile 
When  she  is  Joyful;  and  whenever  ^e  stands 
Within  the  shade  of  grief^  stand  you  there  too. 
Pray  with  her,  read  to  her,  lead  her  gently  on 
Up  the  ascent  of  life,  until  you  reach 
The  spot  whence  one  of  you  shall  be  caught  up 
And  landed  on  the  golden  steps  of  heaven.” 


This  is  a  fair  specimen  6f  the  author’s 
style,  and  every  page  is  of  the  same  ela¬ 
borate  pattern.  The  whole  poem  breathes 
a  pure,  religious,  and  inission.ary  spirit; 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  we  the  more  re¬ 
gret  its  excess  of  sentiment  and  imagery. 
A  manly,  simple,  and  direct  style  would 
surely  have  better  seconded  the  author’s 
moral  purjiose  ;.  tor  how  shall  we  believe 
in  the  devotion  of  a  hero  whose  tones  are 
of  the  daintiest,  and  w’ho  can  not  plainly 
tell  yon  what  a  thing  is,  but  must  needs 
tell  you  handsomely  what  it  is  like  f 


•  Cecil  and  Mary :  or,  Pha.fe$  of  Life  and  Love. 
By  JusePH  Edwabd  Jacksu.s.  Parker  k  Son. 
1858. 
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From  Colbarn’*  Hew  Moothlj. 

PRESCOH’S  HISTORY  OF  PIIILIP  THE  SECOND.* 


In  the  present  rolnme  of  Mr.  Prescott’s 
attractive  history,  Philip  himself  is  not 
often  seen  upon  the  stage.  It  is  only  in 
the  two  concluding  chapters  that  we 
catdi  more  than  a  glimpse  of  his  majesty, 
the*  previous  eleven  being  occupied  by  tfie 
narrative  of  the  Rebellion  of  the  Moris- 
cocs,  and  war  with  the  Turks,,  With  his 
usual  completeness  of  arrangement,  the 
historian  makes  his  reader  conversant  with 
tho  checkered  past  of  the  Moors  in  Spain, 
before  ho  details  the  exciting  stoiy  of 
their  fatal  present.  He  takes  us  bacK  to 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  when 
the  Arabs,  on  M'arlike  thoughts  intent,  as 
inspired  thereto  by  the  prophet  of  their 
aggressive  fiiith,  having  travcrsetl  the 
southern  shores  of  tho  3fc(litcrranean, 
now  reached  the  borders  of  those  straits 
which  separate  Africa  from  Euro^iel  Here 
we  see  them  pausing  for  a  moment,  before 
carrying  their  banners  into  a  strange  and 
unknown  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  then 
descending,  with  accumulated  strength, 
on  the  sunny  fields  of  Andalusia,  th6re  to 
meet  the  whole  Gothic  array  on  the  banks 
of  the  Gaudalete,  and,  after  that  fatal 
battle  in  which  King  lioderick  fell  with 
tho  flower  of  his  nobility,  spreading  them¬ 
selves,  like  an  armjr  of  locnsLs,  over  every 
part  of  the  Peninsula.  “  Three  years 
silked  tor  the  conquest  of  the  conntry — 
except  that  small  comer  in  the  north, 
where  a  remnant  of  the  Goths  contrived 
to  maintain  a  savago  hidopendenec,  and 
where  tho  rudeness  of  the  soil  held  out 
to  the  Saracens  no  temptation  to  follow 
them. 

“  It  was  much  the  same  storj'  that  was 
repeated,  more  than  throe  centnrics  later, 
W  the  Norman  conqueror  in  England. 
Tne  battle  of  Hastings  was  to  that  king¬ 
dom  what  the  battle  of  the  Guailaletc  was 
to  8pain ;  thongh  the  Norman  barons,  as 
_ _  .  . 

•  Ifistory  of  Oie  Reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  Kiug 
of  Spain.  By  'William  1L  Prescott.  VcJ.  Ifl. 
i^doQ :  Routledgo  k  Co.  1859. 


they  rode  over  the  prostnato  land,  dictat¬ 
ed  terms  to  the  vanquished  of  a  .sterner 
character  than  those  granted  by  the  Sai’a- 
cens.” 

We  may  here  remark,  in  passing,  that 
Mr,  Prescott  has  a  |)lcasant  habit  of  thus 
illustrating  his  recital  by  allusions  to  his¬ 
torical  parallels,  or,  as  the  case  ma^’  hap¬ 
pen,  historical  contrasts.  A  little  further 
on,  for  example,  he  describes  the  inter¬ 
course  between  these^  iloslem  conquerors 
and  the  subject-natives  ih ‘Spain,' as  hav¬ 
ing  been  “"ccrtainlv  far  greater  tlian  that 
between  onr  Ncw-Y2ngl.and  ancestors  and 
the  Indian  race  which  they  found  in  ik>s- 
sessioii  of  the  soil — that  ill-fAted  race,”  .as 
he  too  truly  calls  it,  which  seem  to  have 
shrunk  from  the  touch  of  civilization,  and 
to  have  passed  away  before  it,  like  the 
loaves  of  the  forest  before  the  breath  of 
winter.  Ou  the  other  hand,  he  supposes 
the  union  in  qnestion  to  have  been  not  so 
intnnato  as  that  which  existed  between 
tho  old  Spaniards  and  the  semi-civilized 
tribes  that  occupied  the  plateau  of  ^Mexico, 
whose  descendants,  he  adds,  are  at  this 
day  to  bo  seen  there,  filling  tho  highest 
places,  both  social  and  political,  and  whose 
especial  boast  it  is  to  have  sprung  from 
the  countiymen  of  Montezuma.  In  a 
similar  way  he  speaks'  of  the  war  carried 
on  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  against  the 
Moors  of  Gmnada,  as  one  **  w’hich  rivaled 
that  of  Troy  in  its  duration,  and  surpassed 
it  iu  the  romantio  character  of  Us  inci¬ 
dents  an<l  of  the  chrotiic  war,  so  to 
speak,  mnintaine<l  age  after  age  by  Christ¬ 
ian  against  infidel — generation  after  gene¬ 
ration  passing  their  lives  in  one  long,  un¬ 
interrupted  crusade — as  having  something 
of  the  “  same  effect  on  tlie  character  of 
tho  nation  that  the  wars  for  the  recovery 
of  Palestine  had  on  the  Crusaders  of  the 
Middle  Ages” — namely,  that  every  mau 
learned  to  regard  himself  as  in  au  especial 
manner  Uie  soldier  of  Heaven  —  forever 
fighting  the  great  battle  of  the  faith. 
So  again  the  fall  of  the  favorite.  Cardinal 
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Esftinosa,  is  called  “  an  event  as  sijjnal 
and  unexpected  by  the  world,  and  as 
tragical  to  the  subject  of  it,  as  the  fall  of 
Wolsey.”  And  the  massacre  in  the  pri¬ 
son  of  the  Chancery  of  (iranada  “no  where 
finds  a  more  fitting  par.allel  than  in  the 
murders  perpetrated  on  a  still  larger  scale, 
during  the  FVench  Revolution,  in  the 
famous  massacres  of  Seittember” — with 
this  difference,  that  whereas  the  Parisian 
miscreants  were  the  tools  of  a  sanguinary 
faction,  that  was  regarded  with  horror  by 
every  friend  of  humanity  in  the  country 
— in  (Jranada,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the 
govennnent  itself,  or  at  least  those  of 
highest  authority  in  it,  who  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  deed.* 

Of  course  the  historian’s  sympathies 
are  with  the  Moriscoes  in  the  systematic 
oppression  th:U  crushed  them  in  the  latter 
days.  Upon  the  impolicy  as  well  as  the  ' 
injustice  of  that  oppression  he  descants 
with  glowing  emphasis.  He  trace.s  the 
degrees  by  which  the  Spaniards  became 
more  .and  more  arrogant,  in  proportion  .as 
the  Arabs,  shorn  of  tiieir  ancient  opulence 
and  power,  descended  in  the  scale  ;  and 
shows  how  the  latent  fire  of  intolerance 
was  fanned  into  a  blaze  by  the  breath  of 
the  fanatic.al  clergy,  who  naturally  pos¬ 
sessed  unbounded  infiuence  in  a  country 
where  religious  considerations  entered  so 
largely  into  the  motives  of  action — while, 
to  crown  the  whole,  the  d.ate  of  the  fall 
of  Granada  (1492)  coincided  with  that  of 
the  est.ablishmcnt  of  the  Iiuiuisition,  “as 
if  the  hideous  monster  had  waited  the 
time  when  an  inexh.austible  supply  of  vic¬ 
tims  might  be  afforded  lor  its  insatiable 
maw.”  Ximenes  set  most  (’hristian  Spain 
an  example  in  the  art  of  conversion. 
Proselytism  tmido  easy  was  the  app.arent 
fruit  of  his  endeavors.  Turn  Christian, 
or  turn  out — of  house,  home,  country : 

•  Posnibly  Mr.  I’rcscolt's  wliolesoinc  appetite  for 
nllu<iioii  leads  him  occasionniljr  to  beconio  fUr-fetch- 
it.g  ill  his  Ikro.  For  example,  in  his  doscrii>tion  of 
the  allied  tloet  making  for  tlie  gulf  of  Lopanto,  and, 
a.i  it  swept  down  the  Ionian  Son,  passing  many  a 
spot  famous  in  ancient  efory,  none  of  these,  ho  sug¬ 
gests,  would  be  so  likely  to  excite  an  interest  nt 
tills  time  as  Actiuin,  “  on  whose  waters  was  fought 
the  greatest  nuval  battle  of  antiquity.  But  the 
inariuer,  (irohuhly,’  it  is  added — and  tlm  probably 
is  a  most  safe  conjocturo — “  gave  little  thought  to 
the  past,  ns  lie  dwelt  on  tho  conflict  that  awaiUsi 
him  nt  Lopanio."  Tho  mariner,  honest  man,  had, 
in  vulgar  parlance,  other  tish  to  fry',  that  foggy 
morning,  than  any  tliat  wi‘ro  kept  in  (Ionian)  hot 
water  by  tlie  Roman  tragedy  of  /Itf  fur  Lm^  or  the 
World  Well  Imi,  some  fifteen  hundred  years  before. 
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choose  ye.  The  Moors  chose  tho  former 
.qlternative — that  horn  of  the  dilemna  ap¬ 
pearing  to  them  the  less  of  two  evils,  lor 
there  are  such  things  a.s  conversions  not 
even  skin-deep,  the  Ethiopian  being,  in 
fact,  incapable  of  changing  his  skin,  and 
the  leojiard  his  scrota  —  on  compulsion. 
Charles  the  Fifth  had  not  been  ten  years 
upon  the  throne,  when  tho  entire  Moorish 
population  were  “  brought  within  the  pale 
of  Christianity,”  .and  were  henceforth  to 
be  called  Moriscoes,  old  things  (it  wa.s 
was  hoped)  having  passed  away,  and  all 
things  become  new.  But  all  things  are 
not  apt  to  become  new,  and  remain  so, 
even  in  cases  the  most  miraculous  of 
wholesale  conversions.  Morisco  is  hut 
Moor  corrupt.  Call  him  what  you  will, 
aller  baptism,  it  Ls  still  the  article  of  his 
faith  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  Mo- 
h.ammed  Is  hi.s  prophet ;  and  lie  thinks  It 
best,  as  a  ward  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
mere  step-son  of  Christendom,  to  put  his 
trust  in  that  one  God,  and  keep  hts  jiow- 
der  dry.  lie  will  want  it  soon,  and  plenty 
of  it. 

When  Philip  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
the  larger  part  of  the  Moorish  {>opulation 
was  spread  over  the  mountain  range  of 
the  Alpujarras,  where,  in  scattered  ham¬ 
lets,  they  kept  alive  as  best  they  could 
the  tnnfitious  of  their  fathers,  and  that 
spii  it  of  indej>endence  without  some  rem¬ 
nant  of  which,  life  was  not  worth  the  liv¬ 
ing.  For  a  year  or  two  the  King  ha<l  too 
engro.ssing  a  call  from  foreign  affairs  to 
allow  of  his  devoting  much  attention  to 
Morisco  rats  and  mice,  and  such  small 
deer  of  the  sierras  in  the  south.  By  and 
by,  however,  ordinances  were  jiublished 
which  tended  to  discourage  and  irritate 
the  alien  race.  These  “  impolitic  edicts  ” 
w'ore  but  precursors  of  a  revolutionary 
measure — a  grand  inqui.sitor’s  m.asterpiece 
— which  forbade  tho  use  of  Arabic,  the 
continuance  of  family  names,  of  Oriental 
costume,  of  feminine  vails  in  public,  of 
private  religious  ccremouies,  of  national 
songs  and  dances  at  borne  festivities,  and 
of  tho  w.arm  baths  which  every  cleanly 
Morisco  accounted  a  necessary,  not  mere 
luxury,  of  every-day  life.  Stern  penalties 
were  attached  to  the  non-observance  of 
this  index  prohibitorum.  Imprisonment 
and  exile  were  to  overtake  the  transgress¬ 
or  of  a  law  which,  says  Mr.  Prescott, 
“  for  cruelty  and  absurdity,  has  scarcely 
a  parallel  in  histor)*.”  For  it  would  be 
difficult,  as  be  observes,  to  imagine  any 
36 
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greater  outrage  offered  to  a  people  than  the  reign  of  the  imbecile  Philip  the  Third 
the  provision  compelling  Tvomeii  to  lay  — the  expulsion  of  the  Metriscoes  from 
aside  their  vails — associaU‘d  as  these  were  the  Peninsula  —  an  act  which  deprived 
in  every  Eastern  mind  with  the  obliga-  Spain  of  the  most  industrious  and  ingo- 
tion  of  iiKKleaty  ;  or  that  in  regard  to  mons  portion  of  her  population,  and  which 
opening  the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  ex-  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  tlie  j»nncij)al 
posing  those  within  to  the  insolent  gaze  causes  of  the  subsequent  decline  of  the 
of  every  (lasser ;  or  that  in  relation  to  monarchy.”* 

the  baths — so  indispensable  to  cleanliness  It  is  a  relief — in  the  true  sense  of  relief 
and  comfort,  especudly  in  the  warm  dim-  by  contrast — to  meet  here  and  there  with 
ate  of  the  South.  some  public  man  to  whom  this  intolerant 

“  But  the  masterpiece  of  absurdity,  un-  policy  of  the  Inquisition  school  was  ob- 
doubtedJy,  is  the  stipulation  in  regard  to  joctionuble,  whether  as  misdoing  or  mis- 
the  Arabic  Unguago,  as  if  by  any  human  j  take.  Some  few  from  policy  or  higher 
art  a  whole  population,  in  the  space  of  principle  were  opposed  to  the  ordinances, 
three  years,  [at  the  end  of  which  period  Even  Alva  found  fault  with  them,  as  likely 
this  provision  was  to  be  enforced,]  could  to  do  the  state  diascrvice,  Don  Juan 
be  made  to  substitute  a  foreign  tongue  ]  Ilenriquez,  a  grandee  whose  large  estates 
for  its  own  ;  and  that,  too,  under  circum-  j  w'erein  the  heiul  of  Granada,  deserves  hon- 
stances  of  peculiai- difficulty,  paitly  arising  }  orable  mention  as  one  who  “  felt  a  strong 
from  the  total  want  of  affinity  between  ,  sympathy  for  the  unfortuuatc  natives,” 
the  Semitic  and  tlie  European  languages,  j  .and  undertook  to  lay  their  remonstrance 
and  partly  from  the  insulated  ]>ositiou  of  ^  before  the  throne,  llim  Pliilip  referred 
the  Aloriscoes,  who,  in  tho  cities,  had  .  to  the  worst  enemy  of  the  Moriscoes, 
separate  quartei'S  assigned  to  them,  in  the  Espinosa,  whose  ungracious  answer,  dis- 
saine  manner  as  the  Jews,  which  cut  them  heartening  as  it  was,  did  not  deter  the 
off  from  intimate  intercourse  with  the  |  mediator  from  pleading  in  other  quarters, 
Christians.”  Indeed,  with  Mr.  Prescott  |  and  pushing  the  cause  of  his  clients  wher- 
we  may  well  doubt,  from  the  character  of  j  ever  .an  opening  could  be  made, 
this  provision,  whether  the  government  j  lluy  Gomez,  aeain,  the  time-tried  favor- 
had  60  much  at  heart  tho  conversion  of  the  j  ito  of  the  King,  tnough  discreditably  com- 
Moslem,  as  the  desire  to  entangle  them  in  pliant  with  his  master's  humors,  ami  keen- 
such  violations  of  the  law  as  should  afford  j  ly  alive  to  his  own  interests,  **  was  Jiumane 
a  plausible  pretext  for  driving  them  fx-om  ;  and  liberal  in  his  temjxer,  and  inclined  to 
the  country  altogether — which  “slircwd  peace.”  His  influence  is  therefore  de- 
suspicion”  is  oontinned  by  the  signifleant  scribed  as  having  been  good  on  the  whole 
reply  of  Otadin,  professor  of  theology  at  — jtersons  of  a  generous  ualnre  ranging 
Alcala,  who,  when  consulted  by  Philip  on  theimsclves  under  him  as  their  leader.  But 
the  expediency  of  the  edict,  gave  his  the  most  eminent  of  the  tolerant  states- 
hearty  approbation  of  it,  by  quoting  the  men  of  the  day  was  Mendoza,  ISIarquis  of 
appaliiug  Spanish  proverb,  “The  fewer  ■  Mondejar,  Caj>tain-(»cneral  of  tho  foroe.s, 
rueuiies  the  lietter.”  It  was  reserved  for  who  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  obnox- 
the  imbecile  Philip  the  Third  to  crown  the  ious  ordinance,  more  perhaj>s  from  motives 
disasters  of  his  reign  by  tho  cx)Milsion  of  of  expediency  than  from  any  better  im- 
the  Moriscoes.  Yet  no  one  can  doubt  pulse,  yet  with  a  strength  of  cotiviction 
that  it  was  a  consummation  earnestly  de-  which  emboldened  him  to  protest  with 
sireil  by  tlie  great  body  of  tlio  Spaniards,  the  best  member  that  he  had.  But  Es- 
who  looked  witli  longing  eyes  to  tho  fair  pinosa  xvas  too  strong  for  Mcmloza ;  tho 
territory  which  they  |K>ssessed,  and  who  Grand  Inquisitor  wouM  have,  and  ha<l, 
regarded  them  with  the  feelings  of  dis-  the  laat  woi’d  against  the  Commandor-in- 
trust  and  aversion  with  which  meu  regard  Chief,  and  put  an  end  to  all  controversy 
those  on  whom  they  have  inflicted  injuries  by  bidding  him  go  about  his  business — 
too  great  to  be  forgiven.*  “  "With  these  which  biisinofis  (a  black  one)  w.os,  to 
evil  passions  rankling  in  their  bosoms,  the  carry  out  his  majesty's  ordinance,  and  to 
Spaniards  were  gradually  f>repared  for  tho  put  down  (what  inevitably  ensued)  a 
consummation  of  their  long  train  of  per-  Morisco  rebellion. 

locutions  by  that  last  act,  reserved  for  In  the  opi>osite  scale — too  heavy  to  be 


Prescott,  ill  p.  24. 


*  Ibid.  241. 
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counterbalanced  by  any  number  of  mild  was  stretched  out  }*efore  a  brazier  of  live 
reinonstranta— were  an  inexorable  Espi-  coals,  until  his  feet,  which  had  l)een 
nosa ;  his  subservient  attachi  Deza,  after-  smeared  with  pitch  and  oil,  were  burned 
wards  Cardinal,  whose  “  plausible  manners  to  a  cinder.  Ilis  two  sisters  were  com- 
coyered  an  inflexible  will Guerrero,  the  j>elled  to  witness  the  agonies  of  their 
meddlesome,  bigoted  Archbishop  of  Gran-  Iwotlier,  which  were  still  further  hight- 
ada  ;  the  Marmiis  of  Los  V elez,  who  was  ened  by  the  brutal  treatment  which  he 
all  for  fire  and  slaughter ;  and,  it  must  be  saw  them  endure  from  their  tormentors, 
added,  Don  John  of  Austria  himself,  “Fire  was  employed  as  a  common 
wliose  dojilings  with  the  rebels  were  ruth-  mode  of  torture,  by  way  of  retaliation,  it 
less  and  relentless  as  the  very  grandest  of  may  bo,  for  similar  sufferings  inllictod  on 
grand  iiupiisitors,  or  the  most  Catholic  the  uifidel  by  the  Inquisition.  Sometimes 
of  Catholic  kings,  could  reasonably  desire,  tho  punishment  seeme<I  to  be  contiived  so 
That  tho  infidel  insurgents  shonid,  in  j  sis  to  form  a  fiendish  parody  on  the  exer- 
tho  course  of  their  hard  struggle,  be  guilty  ^  cises  of  the  Homan  Catholic  religion.  In 
of  foul  deeds,  cruel  and  rev'olting  to  the  ^  the  town  of  Filix  the  pastor  was  made  to 
Ia«t  degree,  is  more  deplorable  than  snr- 1  take  his  scat  before  the  altar,  with  Ids  two 
prising.  At  Gueeija  there  was  a  convent  sacristans,  one  on  either  side  of  him. 
of  Augustine  monks,  whom  the  Moriscoes  Tlie  bell  was  rung,  as  if  to  call  tbc  people 
murdered  by  throwing  them  into  caldrons  together  to  worship.  The  sacristans  were 
of  boUin"  oil — Uie  olives  being  abundant  provided  with  a  roll  containing  the  names 
in  that  neighborhood.  There  are  episodes  |  of  the  congregation,  which  they  wore  re- 
that  read  like  exctwpts  from  tho  Book  of ;  quired  to  call  over,  as  uHual,  before  tho 
Maccabees.  “  Sonietinies  the  dc.ath  of  *  services,  in  order  to  seo  that  no  one  was 
tbc  victim  was  attended  with  ciremnstan-  absent.  As  each  Morisco  answered  to  bis 
CCS  of  diabolical  cruelty  not  surpassed  by  name,  he  passed  before  the  priest,  and 
any  thing  recorded  of  our  North-Ameri-  dealt  him  a  blow  with  his  fist,  or  tho 
can  savages.  At  a  place  called  Pitres  de  women  plucked  bis  beard  and  hair,  ac- 
Ferreyra,  the  priest  of  the  village  was  companding  the  act  with  some  bitter 
raised  by  means  of  a  pulley  to  a  lioam  I  taunt,  expressive  of  their  mortal  liate. 
that  projected  from  the  tower,  and  was  j  AVhon  every  one  bad  thus  had  the  oppor- 
then  allowed  to  dr^  from  a  gre.at  bight  lunity  of  gratifying  his  personal  grudge 
upon  the  ground.  The  act  was  repeated  '  against  his  ancient  pastor,  the  executioner 
more  than  once  in  the  presence  of  liis  [  stepped  forward,  armed  with  a  razor, 
aged  mother,  who,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  j  mth  which  he  scored  the  face  of  theeccle- 
cinbracing  her  dying  son,  besought  him  siastic  in  the  detested  form  of  the  cross, 
“  to  trust  in  God  and  the  blessed  Virgin,  j  and  then,  beginning  with  the  fingers,  de- 
who  through  these  tonnents  would  bring  liberatelv  proceeded  to  sever  each  of  the 
liiui  into  eternal  life.”  The  mangled  car-  j  joints  of  his  wretched  victim  I” 
coss  of  the  [M>or  victim,  broken  and  dislo-  Tlieso  be  thy  converts,  O  Ximencs  ! 
call'd  in  every  limb,  wjw  then  turned  over  These  tby  first-fruits,  O  Inquisition  !  It 
to  the  Moorish  women,  who  with  their  I  would  seem  that  if  the  devil  left  the 
scissors,  bodkins,  and  other  feminine  im- 1  Moor  when  bo  became  a  Morisco,  it  was 


])Icments,  si>cedily  disivitched  him 


only  to  come  again  and  t.ako  unto  liimsclf 


“The  women,  indeed,  tlironghout  this  j  seven  other  devils,  more  wicked  than  bim- 
pcrsecution,  seemed  to  have  liiul  as  rabid  i  self,  and  so  make  the  hist  state  of  that 
a  thirst  for  vengeance  as  the  men.  Even  man  worse  than  the  first. 


the  children  wore  encouraged  to  play 
part  in  the  bloody  drama ;  and  ni; 


ay  their  It  is  said  that  three  thousand  Christians, 
many  a  of  tho  Alpujarras,  perished  in  these  mas- 


luiscrablc  captive  was  set  up  as  a  target !  sacres  in  the  ooiirse  of  a  single  week, 
to  be  shot  at  with  the  arrows  of  the  Moor- ;  Xcitber  women  (especially  those  who 


isli  boys.  The  rage  of  the  barb.arl'ins  was  I  haling  abjui*ed  crescent  for  cross,  now 
especially  directed  .against  the  priests,  refused  to  recant)  nor  children,  were 
who  had  so  often  poured  forth  anathcin.as  j  always  spared.  This  outburet  was  tho  be- 
aguiiist  the  religion  which  tbc  Moslems  !  ginning  of  sorrows, '  and  took  Spain  by 
loved,  and  who,  as  their  s]>iritual  direct-  surprise.  At  a  later  period,  when  the 
ors,  had  so  often  called  them  to  account ;  war  had  been  raging  for  some  time,  wo 
for  offenses  against  the  religion  which  have  another  dark  example  of  Moorish 
they  abhorred.  At  Coadba  the  priest  I  atrocity  in  tho  cruel  fate  of  the  garrison 
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at  Seron.  This  beleaguered  fortroas,  re¬ 
duced  to  extremity,  mainly  it  would  seem 
tlirough  the  neglect  of  the  lllarquis  of  Los 
Velez — who  could  not  brook  I)on  John’s 
interference  with  his  comnuiiid — was  com¬ 
pelled  to  surrender  on  honorable  terms. 
“But  no  sooner  had  they  given  up  the 
place,  than  the  victors,  regardless  of  the 
terms  of  capitulation,  murdered  in  cold 
blood  every  male  over  twelve  years  of 
ago,  and  made  slaves  of  the  women  and 
children.  This  foul  act  was  said  to  have 
been  perpetrated  by  the  secret  command 
of  Abon-Huraeya,  The  Morisco  chief 
might  allege,  in  vindication  of  his  perfidy, 
that  lie  had  but  followed  the  lesson  set 
him  by  tho  Spaniards.”  I 

What  was  that  lesson  ?  Wliat  the  ex-  i 
ample  set  by  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal 
priesthood,  a  jieculiar  piople,  to  Ilia 
praise  who  had  culled  them  or  their 
fathers  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvel¬ 
ous  light  ?  Even  llloudejar — exception¬ 
ally  mild — infuriated  at  the  obstinate  re¬ 
sistance  of  Ouajaras,  orders  the  disabled 
remnant  of  the  garrison  to  be  put  to  the 
sword^heeds  no  prayer  for  mercy — pays 
no  regard  to  age  or  sex — but  sUnds  by 
to  see  them  cut  down  one  hv  one,  and  is 
said  to  have  “  stimulated  trie  faltering 
soldiers  to  go  through  with  their  bloody 
woidi.”  Ilis  son,  the  Count  of  Tendilla, 
outdid  the  sanguinary  sire,  (who  had  again 
and  again  been  taxed  with  “  excessive 
lenity”  to  the  Moriscoes.)  Tho  bravo 
commandant  of  Uie  fortress,  K1  Zamar — 
wbo,  witli  all  that  were  not  too  feeble, 
from  age  and  infirmity,  had  silently  evacu¬ 
ated  the  place  tho  night  before,  scram¬ 
bling  down  the  precipice  “  with  the  fear¬ 
lessness  of  the  mountain-goat,”  and  mak¬ 
ing  their  escape  without  attracting  the 
besiegers'  notice — was  now  wandering 
among  the  crags  w'ith  his  little  daughter, 
whom  he  carried  in  his  aims.  “  Famished 
and  fainting  from  fatigue,  he  was  at  length 
overtaken  by  his  enemies,  and  sent  off  as 
a  prisoner  to  Granoila,  where  the  fierce 
Tendilla  caused  the  flesh  to  be  tom  from 
his  bones  with  red-hot  pincers,  and  his 
mangled  carcass,  yet  palpitating  with  life, 
to  be  afterwards  quartered.  The  crime 
of  Kl  Zamar  was  that  he  had  fought  too 
bravely  for  the  indojiendenco  of  his  na¬ 
tion.”  There  were  many  “criminals” 
like  this  El  Zamar,  and  far  too  many  exe¬ 
cutioners  like  that  Tendilla. 

At  tlie  battle  of  Filix,  again,  berides  six 
thousand  Moriscoes — many  of  them  wo¬ 


men — ^left  dead  upon  the  field,  there  were 
two  thousjuid  children,  ive  are  told, 
butchered  by  the  Sjianiards.*  Some  fled 
for  refiigc  to  tho  caves  and  thickets,  but 
were  speedily  dragged  out  thence,  and 
mas.sacrcd  by  tho  soldiers  in  cold  blood. 
Otiiers,  to  escape  death  from  the  linnds  of 
their  enemies,  threw  themselves  he.adlong 
down  the  procijiioes — some  of  them  with 
their  infants  in  their  arms— ami  thus 
miserably  perished.  “Tho  cruelties  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  troops,”  says  one  of  the 
army,  who  chronicles  its  achievements, 
“were  such  as  the  pen  reftist^s  to  record. 
I  niystdf,”  he  adds,  “  saw  the  corpse  of  a 
Morisco  woman,  covered  with  wounds, 
stretched  upon  the  ground,  with  six  of  her 
chiidi'en  lying  dead  around  her.  She  had 
sucoc*edo<l  in  protecting  a  seventh,  still  an 
infant,  with  her  body ;  and  though  tho 
lances  which  pierced  her  had  passed 
through  its  clothes,  it  had  marvelously 
escaped  any  injury.  It  was  tdinging,”  he 
continues,  “  to  its  dead  mother's  bosom, 
from  ■which  it  drew  milk  that  w.as  mingliKl 
with  blood.  I  carried  it  away  and  saved 
it.”  So  there  was  one  Christian,  after  all, 
in  the  Christian  :u'my  that  day.  Ilita  was 
his  name,  worthy  of  remembrance,  the 
doer  of  one  good  deed  in  that  dark  day’s 
work,  and  historian  of  tho  Wars  of 
Granada. 

Tho  m.ossacre  in  tho  prison  of  the  Chan¬ 
cery  of  Granada,  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made,  occurred  at  midniglit, 
in  March,  15C9.  The  alcaydo  had  dis¬ 
tributed  arms  among  a  body  of  {Spaniards, 
who,  at  the  signal  of  a  bell  in  ono  of  the 
towers  of  the  Alhambra,  when  tho  doors 
of  the  ])rison  were  flung  open  by  that 
magistrate,  fell  at  onco  on  their  defenseless 
victims,  many  of  whom  “  were  old  and 
infirm,  and  most  of  them  inoffensive  citi¬ 
zens,  whose  quiet  way  of  life  hatl  little 
fiUctl  them  for  brawl  or  battle,”  ami  who 
being  now  destitute  of  aims  of  any  kind, 
“  seemed  to  be  as  easy  victims  ns  tho 
sheep  into  whose  fold  the  famisliing  wolves 
have  broken  in  the  absence  of  the  shep¬ 
herd.”  Mr.  Prescott  gives  a  spirited,  yet 
dispiriting,  account  of  tho  effort  that  even 
those  “  impotent  folk  ”  made  to  save  their 
lives  if  possible ;  if  not,  to  sell  them  dear¬ 
ly.  Ho  tells  us  how  despair  lent  thi^m 
strength — how  they  snatolied  up  whatever 
was  at  hand,  chan*8,  boncliea,  to  make 
good  their  defenses ;  how  some  even  suc- 


•  Prescott,  Jii.  87  and 
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ceded  in  wrenching  atones  from  the  walls 
or  iron  bars  from  the  windows,  and  fought 
as  those  who  figlit  for  do.ar  life;  how 
others,  hopeless  of  escape,  piled  together 
a  heap  of  mats,  bedding,  and  other  com¬ 
bustibles,  and,  kindling  them  with  their 
torches,  threw  themselves  into  the  dames, 
intending  in  this  way  to  set  fire  to  the 
building,  aud  to  perish  in  one  general 
confingration  witli  their  murderers.  Hut 
the  iLitnes  they  had  kindled  were  soon  ex¬ 
tinguished  ill  their  own  blood,  and  their 
mangled  remmns  were  loll  to  blai'kcn 
ainoug  the  cinders  of  their  funeral  pile. 

For  two  hours,  adils  the  hisiorian,  “  the 
deadly  conflict  between  parties  so  un¬ 
equally  matched  li.td  contimuMi ;  the  one 
shouting  its  old  war  cry  of  ‘  Saint  lago,’ 
a$  if  fighting  on  an  open  field ;  the  other, 
if  we  may  take  the  Castilian  account, 
calling  on  their  prophet  to  come  to  their 
assistance.  Hut  no  power,  divine  or  hu¬ 
man,  interposed  in  their  l>ehalf ;  and,  not- 
ivitlistandiiig  the  wild  uproar  caused  by 
men  engaged  in  a  mortal  struggle,  by  the 
sound  of  heavy  blows  and  falling  missiles, 
by  the  yells  of  the  victora  and  the  dying 
moans  :uid,  .agonies  of  tlio  vanquished,  no 
noise  to  give  token  of  what  was  going  on 
— if  we  are  to  credit  the  chroniclers — 
found  its  way  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
(irison.  Even  the  guanl  stationed  in  the 
court-yard,  we  are  assured,  were  not 
roused  from  their  slumbers. 

“At  length  some  rumor  of  what  was 
jiiissing  reached  the  city,  where  the  story 
ran  that  the  ^loriscoes  were  in  arms 
against  their  keepers,  and  would  soon  pro¬ 
bably  get  possession  of  the  jail.  This 
report  was  enough  lor  the  people,  who, 
roused  by  the  aiarm-bell,  wore  now  in  a 
state  of  excitement  that  disclosed  them 
to  auy  deed  of  violence.  Snatching  up 
their  weapons,  they  rushed,  or  mther  flew, 
like  vultures  snulling  the  carrion  from  afar, 
to  the  scene  of  slaughter.  Strengthened 
by  this  reinforcement.,  the  assailants  in  tho 
prison  soon  ootoplclcil  the  work  of  death  ; 
and,  when  tho  mm'iiiiig  light  broke  througii 
the  grated  windows,  it  disclosed  tho  full 
cxiemt  of  the  tragedy.  Of  all  the  Moris- 
coes  only  two  liad  escaped — the  fattier 
and  son  of  Aliea-]lumey.a,  over  whom  a 
guard  had  boeu  specially  set.  Five  Span¬ 
iards  were  slain,  and  soveiileeti  wounded, 
showing  tho  fierce  resistance  made  by  the 
Moslems,  though  destitute  of  arms.”  The 
apjithy  shown  by  coteinjiorary  Christian 
writers  about  this  prison-massacre — one 


of  whom  pleasantly  terms  it  a  “  mishap” 
— is  or  onght  to  be  a  world’s  wonder. 
And  yet,  not  so ;  for,  as  the  historian  else¬ 
where  observes,  the  Moriscoes  w'cre  every 
where  regarded  as  infidels  and  apostates, 
and  there  were  feivCThristian  nations  whoso 
oodo  would  not  at  that  day  have  punished 
infidolity  and  apostasy-  with  death.  Hence 
Don  John’s  “  revoltmg  massacre”  of  the 
Moriscoes  at  Halera,  in  1570 — a  massacre 
80  wholesale  and  indiscriminate  that  not 
one  ni.an,  soldier  or  citizen,  Turk,  Afidcan, 
orMorisco,  but  was  mercilessly  butchered 
on  thospot — ap])earsto  have  left  no  stain  on 
the  reputation  of  that  prince  in  the  eyes  of 
his  cotemporaries ;  rather  it  “  threw  a 
gloomy  over  his  achievement,”  and 
inailc  his  countrymen  regard  him  with 
pride  as  fairly  entered  on  a  “splendid 
career,  that  would  place  his  name  among 
those  of  the  great  paladins  of  the  nation.” 
Every  allowance  that  can  be  made,  is 
made  by  onr  author  for  the  future  con¬ 
queror  at  Lepanto. 

The  story  of  that  battle  is  told  with 
stirring  effect.  The  sea-piece  is  worthy 
of  the  jiainter’s  best  powers;  and  he  puts 
I  them  forth.  !Many  a  minor  study  of  siege 
and  skirmish  and  battle,  taxes  them  in 
various  ways  ;  that  fierce  stniggle  at  Alfa- 
jarali,  when  poisoned  arrows  mined  like 
li.ail  from  the  Moslem  ranks ;  the  surprise 
I  of  Gnejar  ;  the  investment,  prolonged  rc- 
!  sistance,  and  utter  demolition  of  Galcm  ; 
aud  the  last  campaign  of  Aben-Aboo,  with 
whom  closed  the  rojTil  line  of  the  Onicy- 
ades  in  Spain,  and  who,  h.ad  he  lived  in  the 
peaceful  and  prosperous  times  of  the  Ara- 
i  biaii  empire  there,  “  might  have  swayed 
j  tho  scepter  with  as  much  renown  as  the 
j  best  of  his  dyn.asty.”  Both  of  him,  and 
j  of  his  assassinate*]  predecessor,  Aben-Hn- 
I  meyo,  jiortraits  arc  drawn  as  by  one  who 
notliiiig  extenuates,  nor  sets  down  aught 
in  malice.  More  elaborate,  and  ftill  or  in¬ 
terest,  is  tho  likeness  here  presented  of 
Don  John  of  Austria;  and  some  progress 
is  made  with  that  of  the  central  figure, 
Philip  himself.  In  the  Latter  instance,  if 
it  can  iK)t  be  said  that  Mr.  l*rescott  warms 
to  his  subject — for  who  could  warm  to  so 
chill-diifasing,  cold-compelling  a  hero  ? — 
at  any  mte,  he  continues  to  make  the  best 
of  his  majesty,  and  directs  us,  if  ever  a 
chance  occurs,  to  catch  glimpses  of  a  soul 
of  goodness  in  this  supposed  thing  Of  evil 
— glimpses  of  human  nature  after  all,  and 
good  points  where  only  bad  ones  had  beeu 
recognized.  Indolent  as  Pliilip  constitu- 
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tioiially  ^’a«,  henerer  sliirked  work  of  the  on  the  architect,  was  the  necessity  of  ac- 
in-doors,  clerk’s-oflice  kind.  If  he  was  shy  cominodatiiig  the  plan  of  tho  building  to 
of  tented  fieW  and  siege-works,  and  could  the  form  of  a  gridiron-^as  typical  of  the 
never  take  to  robost  sports  in  the  open  air,  kind  of  martyrdom  suifored  by  the  patron 
he  was  yet  mightily  given  to  “  blue-book  ”  saint  of  the  Kscorial,  [St.  Lawrence,  on 
business,  and  indnlged  in  a  very  “de-  whose  dav  the  great  battle  of  St.  Quentin 
bauch  ”  of  dispatches.  He  woaid  sit  up  was  fought— whence,  it  is  said,  I’hilip’s 
alone  till  the  small  hours,  roveling  instate-  vow  of  building  him  a  house  of  praise.] 
papers.  He  husbanded  his  time  thriftily;  Thus  the  long  lines  of  cloisters,  with  their 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  had  nothing  of  intervening  courts,  served  for  tho  bars  of 
its  sednetion  that  might  lie  supposed  for  the  instrument.  The  four  lofty  spires  at 
bis  father’s  son  \  .and  “  after  a  light  rejiast,  the  comers  of  tho  monastery,  represented 
he  gave  audience  to  such  of  his  subjects  as  its  legs  inverted  ;  and  the  palace,  extend- 
desired  to  present  thehr  memorials,’’  re-  ing  its  slender  length  on  the  east,  furnished 
ceiving  these  petitioners  graciously,  and  the  awkward  handle.”  The  entire  dcscrip- 
listening  to  all  they  had  to  say  witli  pa- i  tion  of  this  con  vent-})al.aoe  and  its  contents 
tionce — “for  that  was  his  virtue.”  As  he  [  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  book, 
grew  older,  bis  natural  reserve  and  tnis-  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Prescott  is  so 
trust  increased  upon  him,  and  bis  ministers  ividely  popular  an  historian,  his  style  be- 
suffered  accordingly  ;  nevertheless  he  is  ing  exactly  adapted  to  attract  .and  retain 
said  to  have  continued  “kind,  oven  liberal  the  mass  of  re.a<lers.  It  is  so  clear,  flucjit, 
to  his  servants,  was  not  capricious  in  his  |  animated,  with  just  that  amount  of  Houtish 
humors,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  gave  way  to  j  and  ornamentation  which  people  like,  to 
those  6.allie8  of  p.assion  so  common  in  j  whom  Mr.  Carlyle  is  .aggravating  and  past 
princes  clothed  with  absolute  power.”  Of  |  linding  out.  The  similes  and  im.agery  em- 
liis  personal  habits  there  are  .abundant  de- 1  ployed  arc  just  of  th.at  level  standard  which 
tails  given  in  the  closing  oliaptei-s  of  this  j  he  who  runs  may  read,  nor  cease  his  run- 
volume — an  over-thin  one,  by  the  way,  of  nlng  to  appreciate.  Thus  :  “  The  blood- 
wliich  the  best-disposed  reader  will  incline  hounds  of  the  inejuisition  were  not  as  yet 
to  say,  as  CsP8.ar  of  lank,  lean  Cassius:  allowed  to  run  down  their  game  at  will; 
"Would  it  were  fatter!  and  if  they  did  terrify  the  n.ativcs  by  dis- 

The  same  chapters — illustrative  gener-  playing  their  fonnid.able  fangs,  the  time 
ally  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  S|«iin  under  na<l  not  yet  come  when  they  were  to  slip 
Philip’s  rule — contain  interesting  notices  the  leash  and  spring  upon  their  niistirable 
of  his  fourth  queen,  Anne  of  Austria  ;  of  victims.” — “  And  when  the  hour  arrived, 
the  fall  of  Espinosa;  of  the  authority  of  and  the  Christians  discerned  their  danger 
the  Cortes,  ])ractically  naught,  and  of  the  in  the  menacing  looks  .and  gestures  of  their 
influence  of  the  clergy,  virtually  supreme.  Moslem  neighbors,  they  were  as  much 
Tliere  is  also  an  excellent  description,  in  astounded  by  it  as  the  unsuspecting  trav- 
the  author’s  happiest  vein,  of  the  Kscorial  eler  on  whom,  as  he  heedlessly  journeys 
and  its  constrnction,  which  for  long  years  through  some  jilc-asant  country,  the  high- 
seemed  a  work  that  was  never  ending,  wayman  has  darted  from  his  covert  by  the 
still  beginning.  This  sumptuous  edititre,  roadside.” — “The  wild  animal  of  the  for- 
“  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,”  with  its  e-st,  now  that  he  liad  regained  hb  freedom, 
twelve  thousand  doors  and  windows,  its  gave  little  heed  to  the  call  of  his  former 
variegateil  marble  and  costliest  jasper,  its  keeper — unless  it  were  to  turn  and  rend 
curiosities  in  bronze  and  iron,  in  uainask  him.” — ^Tlie  Moriscoes  in  Granudii,  in 
and  velvet,  its  gorgeous  tapestries  from  peril  of  a  Spanish  outbreak,  (1568,)  “  were 
Flemish  looms,  and  richly-tinted  wood-  like  the  traveler  who  sees  the  avalanche 
work  from  American  forests — the  brilliant  trembling  above  him,  wliidi  the  least  jar 
decoration  within  contrasting  uttorljr  with  of  the  elements,  or  his  own  unwary  inovc- 
the  “  stern  simplicity  of  its  extenor” —  monts,  may  dbJodge  from  its  slippery 
this  magnificent  pile  was  intended,  much  |  basis,  and  bring  down  in  ruin  on  his  l>e:id.” 
to  the  architect’*  embarrassment,  to  com-  j  — “  Ambushes  and  surprises  formed  part 
prehend  at  once  a  convent,  a  palace,  and  of  the  regtilar  strategy  of  the  Moorish 
a  tomb.  How  to  evolve  artistic  unity  out  warrior,  who  lost  heart  if  ho  failed  in 
of  this  syncretic  design,  was  a  problem  of  these  —  like  the  lion,  who,  if  balked  in 
troublesome  character.  “  Another  difli-  his  first  spring  upon  his  prey,  is  said  rarely 
culty,  of  a  more  whimsical  n.ature,  imposed  to  attempt  another.” — “  Tlic  clemency 
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shown  [to  the  Moslems]  by  the  conqueror  Imd  so  impetuously  rushed  to  the  attack  in 
[Mendoza]  was  doing  more  for  him  tlj.an  delianoe  of  tlie  commands  of  Uieir  officers, 
nis  arms — as  the  snow  which  t'tte  bl.osts  of  now  showed  the  same  spirit  of  insubo- 
winter  hare  only  bound  more  closely  to  dination  when  commanded  to  leave  it ; 
the  hill-side  loosens  its  hold  and  falls  away  like  the  mastiff,  who,  mafldcned  by  the 
under  the  soft  touch  of  spring.” — Don  wounds  he  has  received  in  the  conflict, 
John  WAS  rebuked  by  l^iilip  for  rashly  refuses  to  loosen  his  hold  on  his  antago- 
exposing  himself  in  the  front  of  b.ittle;  nist,  in  spite  of  the  chiding  of  his  master.” 
“  but  it  would  have  lKH*n  as  easy  to  rein  Tltere  is  a  dash  of  Sir  \V alter  in  this 
in  the  war-horse  when  the  trumjMJt  was  class  of  similes,  which  tells  famously  with 
sounding  in  his  ears,  ns  to  curb  the  spirits  the  majority.  Hackneyed  the  im.agery 
of  the  high-mettled  young  chieftain  when  may  l>e,  and  a  certain  sameness  may  per- 
his  followers  were  mustering  to  the  vado  it  throughout ;  but  it  has  a  charm 
charge.”  Of  the  same  iraf*etuoa8  Prince,  for  the  multitude  in  being  never  recondite, 
cooped  up  inactive  within  the  city-walls,  always  intelligible  on  the  surface,  and 
we  read,  that  “  as  he  gazed  on  the  blue  always  fulfilling  the  jwpular  conception  of 
mountains  that  rose  as  an  impassable  what  is  “  neat  and  appropriate.”  On  the 
barrier  around  him,  he  was  like  the  bird  whole,  Mr.  Prosoott  embodies  Chateau- 
vainly  beating  its  plumage  against  the  briaiid’s  ideal  of  the  only  popular  and 
gilded  wires  of  its  prison-house,  and  long-  generally  readable  historLan  Dont  la  dic- 
ing  to  be  free.” — On  bis  giving  the  order  tion  claire  et  aniwie  se  pare  ausai  d?eli- 
to  retreat,  during  one  of  the  foiled  assaults  ganee  et  ddiartnonie,  and  who,  by  these 
on  Galera,  we  are  told  that  the  men  who  tokens,  est  $itr  d'Hre  lu  et  rein. 


From  the  Ecleetle  Berlew. 
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It  has  come  again.  The  political  volca- 1  ferences  of  Paris  to  the  assembled  powers 
no  which  never  slumbers  in  the  heart  of  of  EurofK*,  not  by  visionaries  and  parti- 
Etirope  has  once  more  burst  forth  into  sans,  but  by  the  thoroughly  infornusl  and 
alarming  activity,  and  the  world  is  rudely  resiwnsible  ministers  of  England,  France, 
roused  from  its  dreams  of  peace  by  the  ,  and  Sardinia. 

startling  presence  of  impending  war.  The  It  can  not  Ik?  otherwise  :  for  what  in 
Nemesis  that  waits  on  all  great  crimes  truth  is  the  state  of  Italy  ?  It  is  the  state 
never  fails  to  follow  close  upon  that  groat-  of  a  territory  which  !isj)ire3  to  be  a  coun- 
ost  of  all  crimes — the  lawless  suj)pression  try,  and  is  in  fact  but  “  a  geographical  ex- 
of  a  nation’s  life.  Enceladus  heaves  and  prtwsion.”  It  is  the  state  of  twenty-five 
writhes  under  the  w'cight  of  mountainous  ^  millions  of  men  speaking  a  common  lan- 
despotism,  .and  the  most  imposing  fabrics  gunge,  proud  of  a  common  literature,  iu- 
of  power  tremble  to  their  base  as  he  strug- ,  heritors  of  an  unrivaled  renown  ;  who 
gles.  They  may  cry,  “  Peace,  peace,”  as  feel  with  otptal  bitterness  the  grandeur  of 
they  will ;  but  there  is,  there  can  be,  there  the  past  and  the  nothingness  of  the  pre- 
ought  to  be,  no  peace  for  Europe  w'hile  ^  sent.  It  is  the  state  of  a  race,  who  eager 
the  state  of  Italy  remains  what  it  is.  for  union,  see  nothing  but  disintegration ; 
“The  state  of  Italy  is  a  standing  menace  who,  desiring  a  federation  of  statts  flour- 
to  the  peace  of  Europe  such  in  1 85(5  '  ishing  side  by  side  in  one  common  mother- 
was  the  representation  made  at  the  Con- 1  land  under  native  rulers  and  equal  laws. 
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look  abroad  upon  a  confused  medley  of 
proTinces  whose  poveniments  (with  one  , 
glorious  exception)  are  uniformly  arbitrary 
and  frequently  alien.  To  hate  strangers  i 
and  to  be  the  vassals  of  strangers ;  to  dc> ; 
spise  priests  and  to  be  tlie  slaves  of  priests; 
to  love  freedom  passionately  and  to  have 
it  denied  persistently ;  this  is,  and  for 
generations  this  has  been  the  fate  of  the 
best  and  most  intelligent  among  tlie  in 
habitants  of  the  Pemiisula.  As  long  as 
this  is  so — as  long  as  a  vast  and  populous 
territory  in  the  very  center  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  State-8}'6tein  is  inhabited  by  a  race 
thus  justly  and  incurably  alienated  from 
their  rulers — the  elements  of  local  insur¬ 
rection  can  never  be  wanting.  The 
Miioldering  tiro  m.ay  burst  forth  at  any 
moment ;  nor  can  it  be  confined  within 
tlie  territorial  limits  of  its  origin.  In  the 
present  eloctrio  state  of  Eurofic.an  feeling, 
a  mere  spark  may  suffice  to  set  the  conti¬ 
nent  in  a  blaze.  The  armed  resistance  of 
a  single  Italian  province  may  wrap  the 
world  in  the  contlagration  of  a  general 
war. 

There  is  imminent  danger  then  to  all  Eu¬ 
rope  in  this  perpetuated  disaffection  and 
discontent  of  Italy.  It  is  a  danger,  too, 
which  is  constantly  on  the  inct'case.  This 
last  point  is  of  great  importance.  Even  i 
if  the  Italian  difliculty  were  to  remain 
precisely  what  it  is,  all  the  great  Powers 
would  be  deeply  concerned  in  devising  ‘ 
some  rcmetly  for  it.  Hut  it  can  not  and 
it  will  not  remain  as  it  is.  Every  year  of 
fresh  endurance  .snd  increased  enlighten¬ 
ment  adds  strength  to  the  passion  whoso 
object  is:  “  Italy  for  the  Italians.”  Every  ! 
year  of  constitutional  goveniment  in  Sar-  ’ 
dinia  intensifies  the  yearning  felt  by  every  ■ 
Italian  worthy  of  the  name,  for  the  exten- 1 
aioii  to  the  whole  Peninsula  of  that  beno- 1 
fioent  system  of  icgulated  freedora  which 
has  achieved  results  so  magnificent  in  the  ! 
little  kingdom  under  the  shadow  of  the  : 
Alps.  Tim  years  tliat  have  elapsed  since  ' 
1848  have  been  prolific  in  some  of  the  I 
most  priceless  lessons  of  freedom.  The 
Italians  have  learned  the  worth  of  a  manly  ! 
moderation  and  the  worthlessness  of  sen-  , 
timcntal  extravagance.  They  have  found 
out  that  other  things  arc  wanteil  for  win¬ 
ning  fields  and  wielding  states,  than  the 
noisy  vtfv/t  of  eliitheromaniac  enthusiasm 
and  the  centralizing  principles  of  Parisian 
republicanism.  Sardinia  is  now  tlieir 
model.  Mazzini  has  oeased  to  be  the  pro¬ 
phet  of  Italian  liberation.  In  no  respect 


is  there  a  broader  distinction  between  the 
Italy  of  1848  and  the  It.oly  of  1859,  than 
in  the  different  relations  that  subsisted 
then  and  that  subsist  now  between  Sar¬ 
dinia  and  the  general  party  of  the  Libera¬ 
tion.  Then,  not  unreasonably,  Charles 
Albert  was  an  object  of  mistrust  an«l  mis- 
like.  His  early  treachery  was  not  forgot¬ 
ten  ;  his  reign,  though  not  austere,  bad 
been  only  doubtfully  liberal :  when,  grasp¬ 
ing  the  sword,  he  cPosse<l  the  Ticino,  it 
was  very  generally  felt  that  his  object  w'a* 
at  least  as  much  the  aggrandizement  of 
Piedmont  ns  the  liberation  of  It.aly.  The 
I  last  ten  years  have  wrought  n  wondrous 
change.  A  thoroughly  liberal  govern¬ 
ment,  a  wise  ministry,  a  patriot-king,  and 
a  prosperous  jieople,  have  won  for  Sardi¬ 
nia  the  just  respect  of  Europe,  and  the 
emulous  admiration  of  Italy.  All  wise 
.and  liberal  spirits,  from  one  end  of  the 
I  Peninsula  to  the  other,  have  unanimously 
given  in  their  .adhesion  to  the  policy  which 
would  intrust  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  the 
avenging  sword  of  Italian  liberation,  and 
;  the  federative  scepter  of  luolian  suprema¬ 
cy.  There  is  vast  progress  here ;  it  is  a 
progress  whicli,  though  not  recent  in  its 
origin,  has  been  of  late  unusually  rapid  in 
its  growth. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  dive  curiously 
into  the  fontal  sources  of  the  Italian  past, 
in  order  to  estimate  the  probabilities  of 
the  Italian  future.  We*  can  calculate  the 
horo9eoT>e  of  It.aly  without  prying  into 
her  cradle.  Modern  Italy,  the  Italy  of  to¬ 
day,  d:ites  from  the  first  Napoleon.  The 
Charlemagne  of  the  nineteenth  century 
has  left  profound  traces  of  his  g<*niu8  on 
the  beautiful  laud,  which  was  endeared  to 
him  by  the  ties  of  family  origin,  and  the 
congenial  associations  of  historical  grand¬ 
eur.  No  doubt  his  rapacity  as  a  con¬ 
queror,  his  dominant  and  coercive  spirit 
as  a  ruler,  did  much  to  violate  the  sensi¬ 
bilities,  aud  disap]K)int  the  political  hopes 
of  the  Italians.  Hut  for  these  transgres¬ 
sions  he  made  great  amends,  lie  drove 
out  the  Austrians;  he  annihilated  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Poj>e.  EveiT" 
where  he  substituted  for  the  old  tyrannies 
a  more  civilized  policy,  and  more  equal 
laws.  He  did  not  indeed  give  the  Italians 
nationality;  but  ho  associated  them  with 
the  glories  and  the  greatness  of  the  Em¬ 
pire.  He  covered  their  land  with  magni¬ 
ficent  public  works.  Ho  bestowo<l  on 
them  the  imperishable  gift  of  bis  Codes. 
He  taught  the  Italian  middle-classes  the 
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value  of  real  work,  and  thv  jmwer  of  in¬ 
dividual  oncr^y.  Jle  preached  and  prao- 
ticod  timoiig  thorn  his  great  gospel,  “  X*i 
carri&e  mtnerte  atijr  tuUn/<”  Ho  roused 
them  from  torpor  and  frivolity,  and  open¬ 
ed  Ix'forc  them  a  vastvista  of  civil  and  mil¬ 
itary  exertion.  Ho  did  not,  indei'd,  give 
them  ]inlitictd  freedom  ;  hut  he  trained 
them  for  cirio  life. 

i\Jter  the  fall  of  Napoleon  camo  the 
re8urre<-tion  of  the  kings.  AV'atcrloo  had 
freed  the  hei*editary  nders  of  Kuro[>c 
from  the  domination  of  their  Su/.crain : 
tho  t.ask  of  Vienna  was  to  impose  fresh 
fetters  on  tho  Peoples  by  whose  aid  the 
battle  of  liberation  hatl  bt'en  won.  Those 
who  “had  struck  the  lion  down,”  were 
only  too  ready  to  “  p.ay  the  wolf  homage 
and  “servile  knoes  were  jrroffered  to 
Uironc*,”  on  the  strength  of  promises, 
lavishly  made,  never  meant  to  bo  kept, 
and  without  exception,  punctually  broken. 
Italy,  .'unong  the  rest,  was  handed  hack, 
without  pledge  or  guarantee,  to  her  old 
masters ;  and  her  history,  for  the  forty- 
four  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  has 
been  one  long  protest  against  this  stupid 
and  j>re}Kxsterou8  crime.  We  need  not 
follow  the  progress  of  the  heroic  and 
melancholy  story.  The  confessors  of  that 
long  martyrdom — tlio  fugitives  from  the 
dungeon  an<l  the  scaffold — have  filled  all 
free  and  generous  hearts  in  Kuro|M5  with 
s^unpathy  for  the  opprcssetl  and  execra¬ 
tion  of  tho  oppressors.  The  burden  of 
the  desolation  of  Italy,  Is  the  most  fumi- 
liar  and  the  most  eloipient  of  all  those 
national  dirges  which  are  sung  in  strange 
lands,  by  voices  tremulous  with  passion 
and  hoarse  W'ith  hate. 

And  now  once  again,  after  ten  years  of 
enforeed  sui»pre8sion,  the  national  emo¬ 
tion  has  rciichtnl  the  fovur-jioint.  All  the 
old  signs  are  abroad  in  the  land.  Every 
symptom,  short  of  actual  insurrection, 
which  a  rigidly-coerced  people  can  mani¬ 
fest  the  extremity  of  its  disaffection,  and 
tho  crirdiality  of  its  hatred,  are  visible  in 
abundance  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Italy — especially  iu  those  portions  of  it 
w'hich  are  more  immediately  subjected  to 
tho  dete8te<l  yoke  of  Austria.  A  people 
fond  of  tho  excitements  of  society,  scrupu¬ 
lously  shun  all  social  reQnions  which  may 
bring  them  into  contact  with  tho  domi¬ 
nant  race.  liaJl  rooms  are  deserted  ;  the 
theaters  are  a  solitude.  The  conventional 
forms  of  politeness  are  studiously  disre¬ 
garded  by  a  people  eminently  oonven- 
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tionul  and  naturally  polite.  If  a  lady 
well  affected  towards  the' ruling  powerr 
Is  seen  approi^hing  a  group  of  Italian 
gerttleiiicn,  the  conversatiun  instantly  be¬ 
comes  so  absorbing,  that  not  one  of  the 
jHirty  is  conscious  of  her  presence,  till  she 
has  ])assod  by  unsaiuted.  A  prince  was 
puiiisheil  a  week  or  two  agt),  for  omitting 
to  t.oko  off  his  hat  to  an  Archduchess.  A 
vexatious  change  in  tho  currency,  and  the 
impolitic  rigor  of  a  oonscription  which 
allows  no  exempt  ion  from  service,  even 
in  the  case  ol’  only  sons,  (except  where 
the  father  is  past  seventy,)  liave  roused 
the  lethargy  of  that  pea8.ant  class,  whoso 
enmity  to  the  Tede«chi  has  hitherto  bten 
rather  passive  than  active.  The  jiopularly- 
enfurced  ]irohibition  ag.ainst  the  use  of 
Austrian  tobacco — one  of  the  most  men¬ 
acing  symptoms  of  1848- — baa  again  be¬ 
come  almost  universal.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  students  has  grown  irrepressible. 
Universities  have  been  dispersed  and 
broken  up.  The  dagger  of  the  assassin 
has  been  at  w'ork.  The  name  of  a  popu¬ 
lar  composer  h.as  been  made  the  cover  for 
forbidden  ovations,  in  honor  of  a  p-atriot- 
king :  and  “  Viva  Verdi  /”  is  shouted 
from  end  to  end  of  Italy,  because  the 
master's  name  comprises  the  initials  of 
the  prohibite<l  wortls,  Vittorio  Emtuanr 
ttele  lie,  I/'  It<dia.  Of  course  proftiund 
observers  are  not  wanting,  who  tell  us 
that  all  these  things  are  trivial  and  puerile. 
Each  may  be  so  in  itself;  all  are  not  so 
in  the  aggregate.  They  are  trifling  in 
themselves  ;  they  arc  not  so  in  what  they 
indicate.  A  Itnndful  of  matches  thrown 
on  the  surtaco  of  a  lava-stresnn,  spiittei-s, 
stinks,  and  is  extinguished  in  a  moment ; 
but  it  shows  as  fdainly  as  the  charred 
homestead  or  the  bhozing  forest-tree,  the 
intense  ardor  of  the  molten  mass  by  whose 
mere  contact  it  has  been  ignited.  lualy, 
let  the  o|)ea  or  c^icealed  partisans  of 
Austria  write  or  say  what  they  will,  is  in 
a  state  ripe  for  sudden  insurrection. 

And  what  is  the  attitude  of  Sanlinia  ? 
On  the  throne  is  a  chivalrous  and  patriotic 
king,  of  decided  military  tastes,  eager  as 
a  soldier  and  a  sovereign  to  wipe  away  in 
blood,  the  disgrace  of  Novara ;  not  less 
eager  in  the  inUTests  of  his  dynasty,  iuid 
in  the  cause  of  Italian  nationality,  to 
extend  his  kingdom  of  Sardinia  into  a 
kingdoii  of  northern  Italy,  and  to  accept 
the  proffered  supremacy  over  a  federation 
of  Italian  states.  At  tho  helm  of  afEiir# 
is  Camillo  di  Cavour  —  tho  ablest,  the 
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wisest,  and  the  most  enlightened  states¬ 
man  in  Europe,  who  luis  hitherto  safely 
aocomplished  nis  triple  task  of  developing 
tbo  prospeiity  and  freedom  of  Sardinia ; 
curbing  the  impatient  zeal  of  the  ultra- 
libeiTils ;  and  at  the  same  time  tn:untain- 
ing  in  the  face  of  Italy  tl»c  exi)ectant 
attitude  of  a  prudent  champion,  ready  to 
strike  when  the  hoar  comes,  but  resolute 
not  to  strike  before. 

The  speech  delivered  by  Victor  Em¬ 
manuel  on  the  tenth  of  January  last,  is  a 
clear  exposition  of  the  present  position  of 
Sardinia  towards  Italy  and  towards  Eu¬ 
rope.  “  Relying,”  said  the  King,  “  upon 
the  experience  of  the  past,  wo  shall  meet 
the  oventualities  of  the  future  with  reso- 


I  way  before  the  great  example  of  3’our  fidelity — 
which  knows  that  in  you,  and  by  you,  at  last 
has  been  found  the  secret,  lost  for  so  many  cen¬ 
turies,  of  Italian  concord— the  nation,  we  say, 
will  to  a  man,  range  themselves  around  your 
person,  and  show  that  they  have  again  learned 
'  the  ancient  art  of  uniting  the  obedience  of  tiie 
I  soldier  to  the  liberty  of  tJio  citizen.” 

The  reading  of  this  address  was  greeted 
with  the  lotidest  cheers  from  every  part 
of  the  Cliiimber,  and  even  the  ministerial¬ 
ists  theniselves  are  s.aid  to  have  been  sur- 
I  prised  at  the  unanimity  displayed.  It  is 
impossible  to  show  more  clear!}’  the  spirit 
that  animates  both  King  and  jieople.  Ol)- 
viously.  Count  Cavour’s  difficulty  will  be 
rather  to  restrain  tliom  to  check  the  mili- 


lution.  Our  countn',  though  small  in  ' 
extent,  has  acquired  credit  iu  the  councils 
of  Europe ;  it  is  gre-at  in  virtue  of  the 
ideas  it  represents,  and  the  sympathy  it 
inspires.  This  position  is  not  free  from 
danger,  since,  while  tve  respect  treaties, 
we  are  not  insensible  to  the  cry  of  suffer¬ 
ing  {dolore)  which  reaches  us  from  so 
many  parts  of  Italy.  Strong  in  concord, 
and  cuntiding  in  our  rights,  we  shall  await  , 
the  decrees  iff  Providence  with  prudence 
and  resolution.”  It  is  impossible  for  Ian-  [ 
guage  to  convey  more  clearly,  determina¬ 
tion  without  defiance  —  a  firm  resolve 
neither  to  rush  recklessly  into  a  desperate 
struggle,  nor  to  shrink  by  one  liair’s- 
brexdth  from  the  heroic  responsibilities 
of  a  great  and  .arduous  position. 

The  unanimous  feeling  of  the  whole 
sub-Alpine  population,  responds  with  on-  ■ 
thusiasm  to  tne  position  thus  taken  by  j 
the  King.  On  the  tifieenth  of  January, 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  agreed  to  an 
address,  which,  after  expressions  of  firm  1 
confidence  for  the  future,  proceeds  and 
concludes  in  these  memorable  terms :  | 

“  At  present,  sire,  your  voice,  influential  and 
respected  among  all  civilized  nations,  magnaivi-  | 
mously  expressing  pity  for  the  woes  of  Italy, 
will  certainly  revive  the  memory  of  the  solemn  j 
promises  which  have  as  yet  reniainc<l  without  ! 
fulflllment,  and  at  the  same-  time  will  tend  to 
calm  down  blind  impatience,  and  will  uphold  | 
among  tho  population  a  timi  confidence  in  the  ' 
irresistible  force  of  civilization  and  the  power  ! 
of  public  opinion.  If  these  consolatory  thoughts  i 
and  this  appe.*!!  to  public  reason  were  to  draw  j 
down  perils  or  menaces  on  your  sacred  head,  1 
the  nation — which  venerates  in  vou  its  sincere  ' 
and  straightforward  prince,  and  looks  on  you  : 
as  the  powerful  iiiterceder  with  the  vnrious  ! 
European  cabinets  for  the  cause  of  liberty —  I 
which  beholds  all  the  anger  of  factions  give  j 


tary  ardor  of  his  sovereign  and  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  It  is  eminently  necessary  on  all 
gi’ounds,  strategic  as  well  as  political,  that 
this  check  should  he  rigorously  exercised. 
A  rapid  glance  at  the  military  resources 
of  Austria  and  of  I*iedinont,  will  prove 
clearly  that  the  latter  could  not  without 
more  ))owcrful  aid  than  an  Italian  insur¬ 
rection,  attempt  the  enterrq-ise  of  driving 
the  Austrians  out  of  Lombardy. 

It  is  never  an  easy  task  to  estimate 
with  accuracy  tho  effective  military  force 
which  at  any  given  time  can  really  he 
disengaged  lor  active  service  in  the  field. 
As  the  result,  however,  of  considerable 
investigation  among  tho  most  reliable 
sources,  it  may  probably  be  stated  as  a 
fair  approximation  to  the  trutli,  that 
Sardinia  might  at  the  present  time  he 
able  to  bring  into  the  fiehl  from  50,000  to 
55,000  men  of  all  anus.  This  army  is  in 
a  high  state  of  efficiency  ;  tho  artillery  is 
admirably  officered  and  served  ;  the  rifle 
corps  (liersiglieri)  are  not  excelled  by 
any  in  Euro|»c  ;  the  infantry  of  the  line 
showed  at  the  battle  of  Traktir  that  it 
was  not  unworthy  to  take  rank  in  steadi¬ 
ness,  valor,  and  dtsciplinc,  with  the  fleshed 
veterans  of  England  and  France. 

On  the  other  baud,  the  military  re¬ 
sources  of  Austria  are  v.-vst ;  her  strategic 
position  in  Lombardy  is  of  one  almost  un¬ 
exampled  strength.  Marshal  Radetzky 
always  declared  his  opinion  that  tho  war- 
footing  of  the  Austrian  army  of  occupa¬ 
tion  in  Lombardy  ought  not  bo  below 
150,000  men.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  very 
nearly  approaches  this  standard.  A  force 
of  this  kuid,  after  making  every  possible 
allowance  for  sickness  and  garrison  duty, 
w’ould  leave  at  least  90,000  men  for  aot- 
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ivc  operations  in  tiic  field.  Tlie  two  j 
fjreat  lines  of  Austrian  defense  are  the 
line  of  the  MincLo,  and  the  line  of  the  ■ 
Adige.  Of  these  two  the  former  is  the  J 
strongest ;  it  is  difiicult,  indeed,  to  con¬ 
ceive  any  thing  stronger.  The  Mincio,  I 
Virgil's  river — “  smooth-sliding  Mincius,  ■ 
crowned  with  vocal  reeds” — runs  with  a  ; 
deep,  sluggish  stream  right  across  the  j 
plain  of  Lombardy  from  the  bottom  of  j 
the  Lago  di  Garda,  on  the  north,  to  the  j 
Po  on  the  sonth.  Just  where  it  issues 
from  the  lake  is  Pcschiera,  a  fortress  al- 1 
ways  formidable,  but  by  the  efforts  of  the 
last  ten  years,  rendered  almost  iinpregna-  [ 
blc.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  line  ; 
of  defense  stands  Mantna  —  situated  in  ' 
the  midst  of  marshes,  whicdi  in  a  few  I 
honrs  can  be  converted  into  a  lake  by  the  I 
simple  management  of  a  few'  dams  and  I 
sluices.  Mantua,  thus  strong  by  natural  J 
position,  has  been  trebly  strengthened  by  | 
art.  It  is  practically  impregnable ;  its 
earth-works  defy  artillery,  its  swamps  are  , 
mortal  with  malaria.  For  a  weaker  force  | 
to  endeavor,  in  face  of  a  stmoger  force, , 
to  pass  the  line  of  the  Mincio  with  Pe- : 
schara  on  one  flank,  and  IVIantua  on  the 
other,  would  be  among  the  most  hazard- ' 
ous  of  military  enterpri-ses  ;  and  yet,  un-  j 
til  the  line  of  the  Mincio  is  forced,  Austria 
remains  strategically  the  mistress  of  Lorn- ' 
bardy.  '^The  line  of  the  Adige  resting  on  ^ 
the  vast  entrenched  c.amp  of  Verona  is 
at  least  equally  strong.  | 

The  c.vperienoe  of  1848  proves  conclu¬ 
sively  the  hopelessness  of  any  attempt  by  | 
Sardinia,  with  the  sole  aid  of  insur-  j 
rectionary  Italy,  to  drive  Austria  from  j 
Lombardy.  In  1848  every  thing  was  in  , 
favor  of  Sardinia — every  thing  against ' 
Austria,  lladctzky,  instead  of  160,000  j 
had  only  60,000  men  :  the  loss  of  Venice  | 
in  his  rear  interrupted  his  communications  i 
with  Vienna  and  compelled  him  to  aban¬ 
don  the  line  of  the  Mincio.  The  Austrian 
empire  struggling  for  bare  e.xistence — 
with  Hungary  in  active  revolt,  the  Empe¬ 
ror  driven  into  the  Tyrol,  the  capital  in 
possession  of  the  revolutionists — could 
send  no  effective  reinforcement.  All  Italy, 
all  Europe  was  in  a  ferment,  there  was 
every  thing  to  animate  attack,  every  thing 
to  discourage  resistance ;  and  yet  we 
know'  the  result.  Kadetzky,  rallying  on 
the  Adige,  doubled  upon  the  army  of[ 
liberation,  drove  them  back  beyond  the  ' 
Mincio,  drove  them  back  beyond  the  j 
Ticino,  finally  within  the  frontiers  of  Sar-  j 


dinia  won  at  Novana,  “  that  dishonest 
victory,”  fatal  to  the  ambition  of  Charles 
Albert  and  to  the  hopes  of  Italy.  It  may 
beargued  that  the  generalship  of  Kadetzky 
had  much  to  do  with  this  result ;  no 
doubt  it  had,  but  Kadetzky  1ms  left  able 
masters  in  the  art  of  war  behind  him. 
The  foremost  of  these  is  General  Hess,  to 
w'hom  it  is  generally  understood  that  tho 
chief  command  in  Lombardy  would  be  in¬ 
trusted  in  case  of  war.  It  was  General 
Hess  who  planned  the  short  campaign  of 
]  849,  and  with  the  prophetic  tact  of  mil¬ 
itary  science  indicated  Kovara  as  the  bat¬ 
tle-ground  on  wliich  the  decisive  action 
would  proably  be  fought.  The  great 
difference  in  favor  of  Austria  between 
1848  and  1859  is  that  at  the  former  date 
she  was  taken  by  surprise,  at  the  latter 
she  is  thoroughly  prepared.  It  may 
readily  be  admitted  that  a  great  imj)rove- 
ment  has  taken  place  within  the  last  ten 
years  in  the  materiel  of  the  Sardinian 
army,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
corresponding  improvements  have  been 
eftected  in  the  services  of  Austria,  Finan¬ 
cially,  neither  the  empire  nor  the  king¬ 
dom  are  prepared  of  w'ar.  The  King  of 
Sardinia  admits  this  ;  all  tho  w'orld  knows 
it  to  be  trno  of  Austria.  From  these  con¬ 
siderations  there  is  only  one  conclusion  to 
be  drawu :  it  would  be  the  extremity  of 
indefensible  reoklessnt-ss  for  Sardinia,  with 
no  other  ally  than  the  Italian  insurrection, 
to  assume  an  attitude  of  hostility  to 
Austria. 

There  ?>  another  ally,  and  that  ally  is 
France;  an  ally,  as  we  confidently  be¬ 
lieve,  fully  prepared  not  only  to  urge  Sar¬ 
dinia  “  to  the  i^rilous  o<lge  of  battle,”  but 
to  assist  her  in  the  struggle  W'ith  an  im¬ 
posing  military  force.  In  the  presence  of 
those  daily  and  earnest  denials  of  the 
iKissibility  of  war,  which  have  invariably 
been  found  to  grow'  stronger  and  stronger 
down  to  tho  very  outbreak  of  actual  hos¬ 
tilities,  it  may  be  as  well  quietly  to  state 
some  of  the  grounds  of  this  belief.  The 
designs  of  Louis  Napoleon  at  .any  given’ 
moment  may  be  difficult  to  fathom,  but 
the  basis  of  his  character  ought  by  this 
time  to  be  known.  No  one  can  doubt 
the  tenacity  with  which  he  clings  to  a 
once-conceived  design,  or  the  fidelity 
with  which  he  has  sought  to  work  out 
the  ideas  of  the  first  Empire.  To  chase 
the  Austrians  out  of  Italy  was  a  Napo¬ 
leonic  klen,  worked  out,  as  the  W'orld 
knows,  with  some  success  by  the  young 
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The  Prince  has  just  been  visiiiii^  his  fu¬ 
ture  bride,  in  the  capital  of  his  future 
father-in-law,  amid  an  explosion  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  only  natural  to  those  who  view 
in  this  alliance  of  the  two  families  a  firm 
pledge  for  the  alliance  of  the  two  statxjs — 
who  regard  the  Honaparte  Priuce  as  the 
harbinger  of  an  imperial  army.  "What 
would  be  more  feasible — when  the  Aus¬ 
trians  were  once  driven  back  upon  the 
Tyrol — than  to  create  for  the  energetic 
cousin  apnncip.ality  inLombardo-Vcnelia; 
to  assure  to  his  father-in-law  the  rich  in¬ 
heritance  of  Lombardy,  Modena,  and 
P.arma  ;  to  replant  a  ^luraton  the  throne 
of  continental  Sicily,  and  to  give  to  insular 
Sicily  that  independence  for  which  sho 
has  80  often  and  so  gallant!^'  struggled.  ? 

But  we  are  told  that  the  French  minis¬ 
try  is  dead  ag.ainst  war — that  the  Prefi'cta 
throughout  France  have  reported  a  gen¬ 
eral  disinclination  for  war  in  all  their  de¬ 
partments.  What  then  ?  This  might 
prove  much  in  manv  cases,  it  proves  no¬ 
thing  in  this  case.  \Ve  liave  to  deal  with 
a  man  avIio  always  takes  his  own  counsel 
— always  acts  up  to  the  resolves  of  his 
own  will — whose  main  reliance  is  the 
army,  and  M’ho,  if  the  army  is  satisfied, 
cares  nothing  for  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
ln)Hrgeohie.  War  with  the  French  army 
is  always  popular :  Louis  Napoleon  can 
reckon  safely  on  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Zouaves  for  a  campaign  in  Italy  against 
Austri.a — a  C4imj)aign  which,  in  tlie  vague 
popular  notion,  promises  easy  victory  and 
iMjundless  spoil.  A  few  fine  phrases  about 
Lodi,  Arcol.a,  Marengo,  and  the  business 
is  done  with  the  army  and  with  the  popu¬ 
lace. 

For  these  and  similar  reasons  our  belief 
is  that  the  armed  interv’ention  of  France 
in  Italy,  is  an  eventuality  whicli  all  pre¬ 
sent  appearances  conspire  to  render  pro¬ 
bable  and  imminent.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  interest 
to  inquire  what  part,  if  any,  the  other 
(Jreat  Powers  of  Europe  are  likely  to  take 
in  the  strife.  Wo  fully  recognize  tluj 
duty  which  is  imposed  on  .all  these  Powers 
— the  duty  of  making  every  practicable 
effort  towards  averting,  by  diplomatic  in- 
teiwention,  the  great  calamity  of  war ; 
but  we  should  be  doing  violence  to  our 
own  convictions,  if  we  expres-sed  luiy  saii- 

fuino  expectation  as  to  the  success  of 
iplomacy,  in  finding  a  pacific  solution  for 
such  a  problem  as  this.  Austria,  as  it  has 
been  well  said  by  one  of  our  daily  cotem- 


oonqueror.  Again,  Napoleon  never  for¬ 
got  that  as  a  Bona})art  he  was  an  Italian ; 
the  nephew  too  remembers  this.  In  liis 
imt  youth,  (if  youth  was  ever  hot  with 
him,)  in  1881,  wheti  r..€0  XII.  was  Pope, 
he  joined  the  Catbounri  in  the  insur¬ 
rection  of  Romagna.  Ilis  brother  was 
shot  down  by  his  side ;  he  himself  nar¬ 
rowly  esea|>ed  with  life.  Such  w.as  the 
result  of  his  first  attempt  at  Italian  liber- 1 
ation.  j 

It  has  been  frequently  but  incorrectly 
said  that  Louis  Napoleon  is  responsible 
for  the  French  expedition  that  restored 
the  Pope  to  Rome.  It  is  not  so.  That 
was  the  work  of  the  majority  of  the 
Chamber  before  he  became  President :  af¬ 
ter  hew'as  raised  to  power,  he  profited  by 
the  situation  to  make  capital  among  the 
Corf*  and  tho  j>easiiii(8  as  the  Pope’s 
champion  and  defender.  When  Orsini 
failed  in  his  atrocious  attempt,  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon  allowed  his  doom  to  take  its 
course,  but  bo  publiabe<i  in  the  Monite^ir 
tho  letters  of  the  foiled  838.1.8810 — a  severe 
reproof  and  a  studied  insult  to  Austria. 
At  Plombiores  in  the  course  of  last  sum¬ 
mer  Count  Cavour  was  for  some  days  in 
close  and  intimate  communication  with 
the  Emperor.  The  Prime  Minister  of' 
Sardinia  returned  from  that  Interview  full 
of  confidence :  what  passed  is  of  course 
as  yet  a  state  secret ;  but  its  general  na- ' 
ture  may  be  pretty  safely  inferred,  from  a 
remarkable  passage  in  the  Turin  corre¬ 
spondence  of  the  Daily  Nexfs.  In  this 
communication  of  the  thirteenth  of  .Janu¬ 
ary,  this  singtilnrly  well-infonned  corre¬ 
spondent  writes  ;  “There  will  be  no 
doubt  feigned  retreats  and  armistices,  but 
war  has  been  declared  in  high  places. 
Should  there  be  no  tear — and  pray  note 
tcell  these  words — »otne  one  would  signally 
break  Ids  plighted  faith  and  eompticts 
already  sealed.'"  Scarcely  had  the  worid 
rccovereil  from  that  memorable  greeting 
on  New  Year’s  day  to  the  Austrian  .im- 
ba-ssador,  the  echoes  of  which  heaved  like 
the  roll  of  an  earthquake  among  the  ex- 
cb.inges  of  Europe,  before  the  announce¬ 
ment  came  that  Prince  Napoleon,  “  our 
wild  cousin,”  for  wJiose  active  ambition 
it  is  so  eminently  desirable  and  so  particu¬ 
larly  difficult  to  find  an  adequate  and  a  dis¬ 
tant  the.otoi' — waa  abont  to  proceed  forth¬ 
with  to  Turin,  there  to  be  betrothed  to  the 
Princess  Clotilda — a  lady  not  yet  sixteen 
— the  eldest  and  beloved  daughter  of  the 
proud  and  far-descended  house  of  Savoy. 
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f  orarios,  is  not  to  be  “  protocolled  out  of 
yonibardy.”  The  high  spirit  of  her  young 
and  warlike  Kinp<>ror,  the  pride  of  her 
jiowcrful  aristocracy,  alike  forbid  the  no¬ 
tion  tluit  the  Lonibardo-Vcnetian  pro¬ 
vinces  will  be  surrendered  by  Austria 
without  a  struggle,  Tlie  absolute  refusal 
b^  the  representative  of  the  Court  of 
\  ienna  .at  the  (’onferences  of  Paris,  to 
listen  to  any  remoustr.ances  on  the  state 
of  the  ItaliiUi  possessions  of  Austriii,  far 
less  to  entertain  any  projects  for  their  lib¬ 
eration,  ought  to  be  concle.sive  on  this 
jKiint,  Schemes  of  territorial  compensa¬ 
tion  h.ave  been  proposed.  It  was  suggest¬ 
ed  some  years  back  by  Count  Cesare  Bal- 
bo,  in  his  remarkable  essay  Le  Speranze 
(V  ftalia,  that  those  Sclavonic  races  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  who  now  pay  a 
doubtful  obedience  to  the  Suzerainty  of 
Turkey,  should  be  transferred  to  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Austrian  empire.  In  Bosnia 
.and  the  Ilerzogovina  it  w.as  supposed  that 
the  Court  of  Vienna  might  be  induced  to 
find  an  ecpiivalcnl  for  the  lossofdier  Loin- 
bardo-Venetian  jtrovinces  and  her  Italian 
predominance.  This  proposal,  with  cer¬ 
tain  extensions  and  modiheations,  is  said, 
on  good  authority,  to  have  recently  found 
favor  in  very  infiuential  quarters.  We 
need  not  pause  to  canvass  its  merits. 
Whatever  may  bo  s.aid  for  or  against  it  on 
other  grounds,  it  is  liable  to  one  simple 
and  conclusive  objection — Austria  will 
never  consent  to  it,  <ts  a  last  re¬ 

source  after  an  unsuccessful  tear.  And 
this  is,  in  truth,  the  insujterable  obstacle 
to  every  scheme  of  the  kind.  Austria 
c.an  be  only  rooted  out  of  Italy  by  the 
sword.  Good  otlicos,  friendly  interposi¬ 
tions,  conferences,  a  congress  may  follow, 
but  they  can  not  precede,  an  armed  strug¬ 
gle  for  the  possession  of  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  provinces,  and  the  general  reset¬ 
tlement  of  Italy. 

In  that  struggle,  it  is  probable  that 
Austria  might  succeed  in  securing  the  act¬ 
ive  alli.ance  of  Prussia.  liussia,  as  far  as 
a  judgment  can  be  found  from  the  facts 
now  patent  to  .all  tlic  world,  would  take 
part  with  France  and  Sardinia.  Should 
she  adopt  this  course,  her  cooperation 
would  h.ave  great  weight.  It  is  not,  in¬ 
deed,  by  a  fleet  on  the  Mediterranean, 
but  by  a  corps  (P  annee  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  Austrian  empire,  that  she 
would  embarras.s  the  resources  and  crmple 
the  movements  of  the  government  of  Vi¬ 
enna.  A  sign  from  Russia  would  rouse 


Ilung.ary  and  Gallicia  to  revolt,  and  the 
center  of  the  empire  wouhl  be  menaced 
by  the  wide-spre.ad  insurrection  of  its  Scla¬ 
vonic  populations. 

The  course  of  England  is  clear.  As 
one  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  she 
lias  a  deep  interest  in  the  j)ernianeiit  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  Italian  question  ;  as  the 
fir.st  free  nation  in  the  world,  her  ])ooplo 
have  the  deepest  sympathy  with  the  Ital¬ 
ians,  in  their  struggles  for  independence, 
the  heartiest  good  wishes  for  their  success. 
Xo  English  Government  dare  propose 
any  aid,  direct  or  indirect,  to  Austria,  in 
tlie  attempt  to  perpetuate  her  detested 
rule.  The  English  minister  who  should 
venture  on  such  a  policy  as  thi.s,  would 
find  his  temn*o  of  office  not  w’orth  a  mo- 
ment’.s  purchase.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
England  is  not  called  upon  for  active  in¬ 
terference  on  behalf  of  France  .and  Sardi¬ 
nia.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  lib¬ 
eration  of  Italy  and  the  interest  of  Euroi>e 
are  the  sole  motive  that  have  induced 
Louis  XttjKiloon  Bonaparte  to  embark  in 
the  enterprise  on  which  ho  seems  resolved ; 
nor  could  England,  until  this  {xiint  be¬ 
comes  more  clear,  safely  commit  herself 
to  an  alliance  that  might  conipruinise  her 
position  in  Eurojw,  without  conducing  to 
the  permansmt  settlement,  or  the  con.sti- 
tniional  liberties  of  the  IVninsuia.  There 
is  one  point,  indeed,  to  w’hich,  in  any  re¬ 
arrangement  of  Italy,  the  honor  of  this 
country  is  deeply  bound.  If  there  bo 
faith  in  nations,  the  faitli  of  this  country 
is  pledged  for  securing  to  Sicily  her  insu¬ 
lar  independence  and  her  constitutional 
liberties.  She  is  worthy  of  both.  I^)rd 
William  lientinck,  in  1812,  bestowed  on 
her  a  constitution;  in  1814,  when  the 
British  troops  left  the  island,  a  distinct 
assurance  was  given  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  that  no  material  encroachment  on 
her  liberties  should  bo  permitted.  In 
1815  Ca.stlereagli  at  Vienna,  by  “a  cold 
dastardly  spurt  of  his  j»en,”  hauded  over 
the  beautiful  island  to  its  old  oppressors  ; 
an  iofiuny  which  three  ye.ars  after  drew 
down  from  Sir  J.aines  Mackintosh  one  of 
the  noblest  masterpieces  of  denunciatory 
elotpience  ever  heard  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons.  We  .all  know  how  the  gal¬ 
lant  struggle  of  1847-48  was  quenched 
in  gore,  and  how  the  vilest  oven  of  the 
BuurlMius,  the  lazzarone  Caligula,  now 
tramples  on  the  patience  of  a  race  to  whom 
England  once  gave  a  pledge  of  freedom. 
The  time  iiuiy  be  near  at  hand  when  that 
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pledge  can  be  redeemed  and  the  stain  of 
that  dishonor  washed  away,  lint  that 
time  is  not  yet.  The  first  act  in  the  dra¬ 
ma  of  Italian  liberation,  is  the  uprooting 
of  the  Austrians  from  Lombardy.  In 
that  act  we  are  not  called  on  to  take  ^ 
part.  In  the  struggle,  which  we  believe 


to  bo  imminent,  the  best  wishes,  the  heart¬ 
iest  sympathies  of  the  English  people  will 
be  on  the  side  of  Italian  liberation,  nor 
will  they  be  slow  to  h.ail  the  triumphs  of 
France,  as  long  as  those  triumphs  are 
made  subservient  to  the  promotion  of  the 
cause  they  have  at  heart. 


From  Chambers  ft  Jonmal. 
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Tue  drums  arc  all  mnSled;  the  bugles  arc 
still:  I 

There's  a  pause  in  the  valley — a  halt  on  the 
hiU; 

And  the  bosirers  of  standards  swerve  back  with 
r  a  thrill 

Where  sheaves  of  the  dead  bar  the  way ; 

For  a  great  field  is  reaped,  heaven's  garners  to 
fill. 

And  stem  Death  holds  his  harvest  to-day. 

There's  a  voice  on  the  winds  like  a  spirit's  low 
cry —  I 

'Tis  the  muster-roll  sounding — and  who  shall 
reply  ? 

Not  those  whose  wan  faees  glare  white  to  the 
sky,  , 

n  ith  eyes  fixed  so  steadfkst  and  dimly, 

As  they  watt  that  last  triumph  whicii  they  may 
not  defy. 

Whose  hands  dutch  the  sword-hilt  so 
grimly.  i?,,-  j 

The  brave  heads,  late  lifted,  arc  solemnly  bowed. 

And  the  riderless  chargers  stand  quivering  and 
cowed, 

As  the  burial  requiem  is  chanted  aloud. 

The  groans  of  the  death-stricken  drowning ; 

While  Victory  looks  on,  like  a  queen,  pale  and 
proud,  '  ■  ,‘l 

Who  awaits  till  the  morrow  her  crowning. 

■  I'  '/ 

'Ricre  is  no  mocking  blazon,  as  clay  smks  to 
.  ■  .  clay;  1 

The  vain  pomps  of  the  peace-time  are  all  swept 

away 

In  the  terrible  face  of  the  dread  battle-day  : 

Nor  coffins  nor  shroudings  are  here ; 

Only  relics  that  lay  where  thickest  the  Arty — ' 

A  rent  casque  and  a  headless  spear.< 


E  B  A'  T  T  L  E  .  / 


Far  away,  tramp  on  tramp,  peals  the  inarch  of 
the  foe  j 

Like  a  storm-wave's  retreating — spent,  fitful, 
and  slow. 

With  sounds  like  their  spirits  that  faint  as  they 

go, 

By  yon  red-flowing  river  whose  waters 

Shall  darken  with  sorrow  the  land  a'here  they 
flow  /  '!  !■ 

To  the  eyes  of  her  desolate  daughters.  • 

They  are  fled — they  arc  gone ;  but  oh !  not  as 
they  came, 

In  the  pride  of  those  numbers  they  staked  on 
the  game.  " 

Never  more  shall  they  stand  in  the  vanguard  of 
Fame, 

Never  lift  the  stained  sword  which  they 
drew ; 

Never  more  shall  they  boast  of  a  glorious  name, 
Never  march  with  the  leal  and  the  true. 

Where  the  wreck  of  our  legions  lay  stranded 
and  lorn,  i  > 

Tiiey  stole  on  our  ranks  in  the  mists  of  the 
morn.  i 

Like  the  giant's  of  Gaza,  their  strength  it  was 
shorn  f 

Ere  those  mists  had  rolled  up  to  the  sky : 

From  the  flash  of  our  steel  a  new  daybreak 
seemed  bom 

As  we  sprang  up — to  conquer  or  die. 

I  I’ 

The  tumult  is  silenced ;  the  death-lots  aro  OKt ; 

And  the  heroes  of  battle  arc  slumbering  their  last. 

Do  ye  dream  of  yon  pale  form  that  rode  on  the 
blast? 

Would  ye  free  It  once  more,  O  ye  brave? 

Yes !  the  broad  road  to  Honor  is  red  where  ye 
passed,  I 

And  of  Glory  yo  adeed  but — a  grave  I 
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and  must  hare  been  taken  out ;  and  the 
other  side  held  to  it  that  the  marriage  had 
never  taken  i>lace,  and  the  entry  had  never 
been  there. 

The  trial  came  on  about  two  in  the 
afternoon,  and  it  progressed  equably  up  to 
five  ;  then  there  arose  the  fierce  discussion 
touching  the  register.  Mr.  Fauntloroy’s 
coimscl,  Sergeant  W rangle,  declaring  that 
the  marriage  was  there  up  to  very  recent¬ 
ly  ;  and  Myun  and  Mann’s  counsel,  Ser¬ 
geant  Siftem,  ridiculing  tlie  assei'tion, 
5lynn  and  .Mynn  being  the  lawyers  for 
Squire  Carr.  The  judge  ordered  the  re¬ 
gister  to  be  produced. 

It  wa.s  brought  into  court  and  examined. 
The  marriage  was  not  there,  neither  was 
there  any  sign  of  its  having  been  abstract¬ 
ed.  Lawrence  Omer  was  called,  Mr. 
Fauntlcroy’s  clerk,  and  he  testified  to  hav¬ 
ing  searched  the  register,  seen  the  mar¬ 
riage,  and  copied  the  names  of  the  witness¬ 
es  to  it.  In  proof  of  which  he  tendered 
his  poeket-book,  where  the  names  were 
written  in  pencil. 

Up  rose  Sergeant  Siftem.  “  What  day 
was  this,  pray  ?” 

“  I  forgot  the  precise  day.  It  was  in 
October !” 

“  And  so  you  think  .ypu  saw  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Robert  Carr  and  Martha  Ann 
Hughes  there?” 

“  I  am  sure  I  saw  it,”  replied  Mr.  Omer. 

”  Were  you  alone?” 

“  I  looked  over  the  book  alone.  Hunt, 
the  clerk  of  the  church,  was  present  in  the 
vestry.” 

”  It  must  appear  to  the  jury  as  a  singu¬ 
lar  thing  that  you  only,  and  nobody  else, 
should  have  seen  this  mysterious  entry,” 
continued  Sergeant  Siftem. 


A  CROWD  of  busy  idlers  was  gathered 
round  the  guildhall  at  Riverton,  and  a 
dense  crowd,  both  of  workers  and  idlers, 
was  pocked  inside  it,  especially  in  the  Nisi 
Prius  court.  The  spring  assizes  were  be¬ 
ing  held :  they  had  commenced  that  morn¬ 
ing,  Monday,  and  the  great  cause  was  on, 
Carr  v.  Carr. 

Not  that  the  cause  was  any  thing  so 
very  great  in  itself;  only  the  good  citiaens 
of  Riverton  had  chosen  to  take  it  up  and 
magnify  it  into  one.  *  It  turned  upon  the 
legitimacy  of  Robert  Carr,  now  dead ;  if 
that  could  be  proved,  his  widow  and 
children  would  inherit  the  fortune  of  his 
grandfather;  if  not,  th.at  fortune  went  to 
more  distant  relatives,  Sipiire  Carr  and  his 
son  Valentine. 

Robert  Carr’s  father  (whoso  name  was 
also  Robert)  had  written  a  document  upon 
his  deathbed  to  the  cflTect  that  he  had 
been  married  in  Riverton,  at  the  church 
of  St.  James  the  Less ;  but  this  document 
had  been  mislaid  until  after  the  death  of 
Robert  Carr.  His  widow  found  it,  and 
dispatched  it  to  Mr.  Faiintleroy,  the 
Riverton  solicitor  who  was  conducting  their 
cause,  Mr.  Fauntleroy,  upon  receipt  of 
the  iinportaut  letter,  sent  a  clerk  to  .search 
the  register  of  St.  James  the  Less,  and 
there  the  marriage  was  found,  duly  entei- 
ed.  This  was  the  previous  autumn  :  and 
Mr.  Fanntleroy  hn^ffed  himself  and  buoy¬ 
ed  up  Mrs.  Carr  witn  the  certainty  of  suc- 
ces.s;  when,  just  upon  the  assizes,  the  un¬ 
accountable  discovery  was  mode  that  no 
onti-y  of  the  marriage  was  in  the  register. 
Mr.  F auntleroy — though  he  had  not  himself 
seen  it — asserted  that  it  had  been  there. 
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“  Perhaps  nobody  else  looked  for  it ; 
they’d  have  seen  it  if  they  had,”  shortly  ' 
returned  the  witness,  who  felt  himself  an 
aggrieved  man,  and  spoke  like  one,  since 
half  the  town  had  publicly  aocustni  him  of 
having  gone  downi  to  St.  James’s  in  his 
sleep,  and  seen  the  entry  in  a  dream  alone. 

“Does  it  not  strike  you,  witiies-s,  a.s  be¬ 
ing  extraonlinary  that  this  one  particular 
entry,  professed  to  have  been  seen  by 
your  eyes,  and  by  yours  alone,  should 
have  been  abstracted  from  a  book  safely 
kej>t  iinder  lock  and  key  f”  pursued  Ser¬ 
geant  Siflem.  “  I  am  mistaken  if  it  would 
not  strike  an  intelligent  man  ns  being  akin 
to  an  impossibility.” 

“No,  it  does  not  strike  me  so.  But 
events,  hard,  of  belief,  hap|K*n  sometimes. 

1  swear  the  marriage  was  in  the  hook 
last  October :  why  it  is  not  there  now,  is 
the  extraordinary  part  of  the  affair,” 

It  was  no  use  to  cro8s-e.xainine  the  wit¬ 
ness  further:  he  was  cross  and  obstinate, 
and  [►ersisted  in  his  story.  Serg(‘ant 
JSiflem  dismissed  him  ;  and  Hunt  was  call¬ 
ed,  the  clerk  of  the  church,  w  ho  came 
hobbling  in. 

The  <»ld  man  rambled  in  his  evidence, 
but  the  iMiiiit  of  it  was  that  he  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  any  abstraction  had  been  made,  not 
he ;  it  must  be  a  farce  to  8uj)pose  it ;  a 
crotchet  of  th:»t  great  lawyer,  Fauntleroy ; 
how  could  the  register  be  touched  when 
he  himself  kept  it  sure  and  sacred,  the  key 
of  the  stife  in  a  hiding-place  in  the  vestry, 
and  the  key  of  the  church  hanging  up  in 
his  own  house,  outside  his  kitchen  door? 
His  rector  said  it  had  been  robbed,  and  in 
course  he  couldn’t  stand  out  to  his  face  as 
it  hadn’t,  but  he  were  u|K)n  his  oath  now, 
.and  must  speak  the  truth  w'itbout  shrink-- 
hig. 

►Sergeant  Wrangle  rose.  Did  the  wit¬ 
ness  me.an  to  tell  the  court  that  ho  never 
s:iw  or  read  the  entry  of  the  marrhige  ? 

No  he  never  did.  He  heai  d  say  as  it 
W’ei-e  theix*,  but  he  never  looked. 

“  But  you  were  present  when  the  wit¬ 
ness  Diner  e.xamined  the  register?”  per¬ 
sisted  Sergeant  Wrangle. 

“  Msstw  Diner  wouldn’t  ha’  got  to 
examine  it,  unless  I  had  been,  my  lord 
judge  and  jury,”  retorte<l  Hunt  to  Hcr- 
geaiit  W rangle.  “  I  was  a  sitting  down  in 
the  vestry,  a  nursing  of  my  leg,  which 
were  worse  than  usual  that  day ;  it  alw.ays 
is  in  damp  weather,  and - ” 

“Confine  yourself  to  evidence,”  inter¬ 
rupted  the  judge. 


“Well,  your  reverences,  I  was  a  nurs¬ 
ing  of  my  leg  while  Master  Omer  looked 
into  the  book.  I  don’t  know  w'h.at  he 
saw  there ;  he  didn’t  say :  and  when  he 
had  done  looking,  I  locked  it  safe  up 
again.” 

“  Did  you  see  him  make  .an  extract  from 
it?”  dem.anded  Sergeant  Wrangle. 

“Yes,  your  worship,  I  s.aw  him  a 
writing  something  down  in  his  pocket- 
book.” 

“  Have  you  ever  intrusted  the  key  of 
the  safe  to  strange  hands?” 

“  I  wouldn’t  do  such  a  thing,  your  rev¬ 
erent  worships.  I  never  gavi‘  it  to  no¬ 
body,  and  never  would  ;  there’s  not  a  soul 
knows  where  it  is  to  be  found,  but  me, 
.and  the  rector,  and  the  other  clergyman, 
Mr.  Prattleton,  what  comes  often  to  do 
the  duty.  I  couldn’t  say  as  much  for  the 
key  of  the  church,  which  sometimes  goes 
beyond  my  custody,  for  the  rector  allows 
one  or  two  of  the  young  college  gents  to 
go  in  to  pl.ay  the  organ.  By  token,  one 
on  ’em — the  (piietcst  o’  the  pair,  it  were, 
too— flung  in  that  very  key  on  to  our 
kitchen  floor,  and  shivered  our  wit’s  beau¬ 
tiful  chancy  saucer  into  seven  atoms,  and 
my  missis - ” 

“  That  is  not  evidence,”  again  inter- 
runted  the  judge. 

Nothing  more  apparently,  that  was 
I  evidence  could  be  got  from  the  witness, 
so  he  was  dismissed. 

Call  the  Reverend  Mr.  Wilbcrforce. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Wilbcrforce,  rector 
I  of  St.  James  the  Loss,  minor  canon  of 
Riverton  (’athedral,  and  head-master  of 
'  the  collegi.ate  school,  came  forward, 
j  “  You  ai*e  the  rector  of  St.  James  the 
'  Less,”  said  Serjeant  Wrangle. 

“  I  am,”  replied  Mr.  Wilbcrforce. 

“  Did  you  ever  see  the  entry  of  Robert 
Carr’s  marriage  with  Martha  Ann  Hughes 
in  the  church’s  register  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  did.”  Serjeant  Siftem  pricked 
up  his  cars. 

“  When  did  you  sec  it  ?” 

!  “  Dn  the  twenty-fourth  of  last  October.” 

'  “How  do  you  fix  the  date,  Mr.  Wil- 
^  berforcai  ?”  inquired  the  judge,  w  ho  recog- 
I  nir.ed  him  as  the  minor  canon  who  h-.id 
I  officiated  in  the  chanter’s  desk,  the  previ- 
jous  d.ay  in  the  cathedral. 

“  I  had  been  maiTying  a  couple  that 
I  morning,  my  lord,  the  twenty-fourth. 

'  Afler  I  had  entered  their  marri.age,  I 
I  turned  back  and  looked  for  the  registry  of 
I  Robert  Carr’s,  and  I  found  it  and  read  it.” 
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“  Wliat  iudnccd  you  to  look  for  it  ?”  | 
asked  the  counsel. 

“  I  had  heard  that  his  marriage  was  [ 
discovered  to  have  taken  place  at  St. ; 
.lames’s,  and  that  it  was  recorded  in  the  ' 
register.  Curiosity  induced  me  to  turn  j 
back  and  read  it.” 

“  You  both  saw  and  read  it,”  continued  ' 
Sergeant  Wrau"Ie.  | 

“  I  both  saw  It  and  read  it,”  replietl  Mr.  ; 
VVilberforce.  j 

“  Then  you  testify  that  it  was  uudoubt-  j 
cdly  there?” 

‘‘  Most  certainly  it  was.” 

“  The  reverend  gentleman  will  have  the 
goodness  to  remember  that  he  is  upou  his 
oath,”  cried  Sergeant  Siftem,  impudently 
bobbing  up. 

was  the  indignant  rebuke  of 
the  clergyman.  “  Y^ou  forget  to  wliom 
you  are  speaking,”  he  added,  amidst  the 
dead  silence  of  the  court. 

“  Can  you  remember  the  words  writ¬ 
ten?”  resumed  fJergeant  Wrangle. 

“  The  entry  was  properly  made ;  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  others  were,  of  that 
|n“riod.  Robert  Carr  and  Martha  Ann  , 
iluglies  had  signed  it ;  also  her  brother  | 
and  sister  as  witnesses.”  I 

“You  have  no  doubt  that  the  entry  i 
was  there,  then,  Mr.  Wilberforcc  ?”  ob- 1 
served  the  judge.  j 

“  My  lord,”  cried  the  reverend  gentle-  j 
man,  somewhat  nettled  at  the  question, 

“  I  can  believe  my  own  eyes.  I  am  not 
more  certain  that  I  am  now  giving  evi¬ 
dence  before  your  lordship,  than  I  am  that 
the  marriage  was  in  the  register.” 

“  It  is  not  in  now,”  said  the  judge. 

“  No,  my  lord  ;  it  must  have  been  clev¬ 
erly  abstracted.” 

“  The  w’hoJe  leaf,  I  presume  ?”  said 
Serjeant  Wrangle. 

“  Undoubtedly.  The  marriage  entered 
Iwlow  Robert  Carr’s  M’as  that  of  Sir 
Thomas  Ealing ;  I  read  that  also,  with 
its  long  string  of- witnesses:  th.at  is  also 
gone.” 

“Can  you  account  for  its  disappear¬ 
ance  ?”  asked  Sergeant  W rangle. 

“  Not  in  the  least.  I  wish  1  could :  and 
find  out  the  offenders.” 

“  The  incumbent  of  the  parish  at  that 
time  is  no  longer  living,  I  believe,”  ob¬ 
served  Sergeant  W rangle. 

“  He  has  been  dead  many  years,”  ro- , 
plied  Mr.  Wilberforoe  :  “  four  or  five  have 
held  the  living  since  then.  Rut  it  was 
not  the  incumbent  who  married  them  :  it 
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was  a  strange  clergyman  who  performed 
the  ceremony,  a  friend  of  Itobert  Carr’s.” 

“How  do  you  know  that?”  snapped 
Sergeant  Siftem,  bobbing  up  again. 

“  Recause  he  signed  the  register  as 
having  jterformed  it,”  replied  Mr.  VV’^ilber- 
foive,  confronting  the  Sergeant  with  a  look 
as  undaunted  :i8  his  own. 

What  cared  Sergeant  Siftem  for  being 
confronted  ?  “  How  do  you  know  he  was 

a  friend  of  Robert  Cari-’s?”  went  on  he. 

“In  that  1  speak  from  hearsay.  Rut 
there  are  many  men  of  this  city,  older 
than  I  am,  who  remember  that  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Mr.  Rell  and  Robert  Carr  were 
upon  exceedingly  intimate  terms :  they 
:  can  testify  it  to  you,  if  you  choose  to  call  ' 
[  them.” 

I  Sergeant  Siftem  growled  and  sat  down. 

“  Allow  mo  to  ask  you,  sir,”  continued 
I  SergeantWrariglo,  “  whether  the  marriage, 

I  being  entered  there,  is  not  a  proof  of  its 
having  taken  pla(^e  ?” 

“  Most  assuredly,”  replied  Mr.  Wilber- 
I  force.  “  A  proof  indisputable.” 
j  Rut  courts  of  justice,  judges,  and  jury 
require  ocular  and  deinonstrative  proof. 

It  is  probable  there  was  not  a  soul  in 
court,  including  the  judge  and  Sergeant 
Siftem,  but  believed  the  evidence  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Wilberforce,  even  had  they 
chosen  to  doubt  that  of  Lawrence  Omer ; 
but  the  register  negatively  testified  that 
there  had  been  no  marriage,  and  ui>on  the 
register,  in  law,  must  rest  the  onus  of 
proof.  Had  there  been  positive  evidence, 
not  negative,  of  the  .abstraction  of  the  leaf 
from  the  register,  h:wl  the  register  itself 
allbrded  such,  the  aspect  of  affairs  would 
have  been  very  different.  When  the 
court  rose  that  night,  the  trial  had  ad¬ 
vanced  down  to  the  summing-up  of  the 
judge,  wliich  was  deferred  till  morning: 
but  it  was  felt  by  every  body  that  that 
summing-up  would  be  dead  against  the 
client  of  Mr.  Fauntleroy,  and  tliat  Squire 
Carr  had  gained  the  cause. 

The  Squire  and  his  son  Valentine,  and 
3Iynn  and  Mynn,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
lessor  guns  of  the  bar,  but  not  the  great 
{^un.  Sergeant  Siftem,  took  a  hate  dinner 
together,  and  drank  toasts,  .and  were  as 
merry  and  uiiroariousas  success  couhl  make 
them  :  and  Riverton,  outside,  echoed  their 
sentiments — that  ’cute  old  Fauntleroy  had 
not  a  log  to  stand  u{>ou. 

’Cute  old  Fauntleroy — ’cute  enough, 
goodness  knew,  in  general — was  thinking 
the  same  thing,  as  he  took  a  solitary  chop 
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in  his  own  house.  After  the  meal  was 
finished  he  sat  over  the  fire  in  a  dreamy 
mood,  he  scarcely  knew*  how  long,  and 
full  of  vexation. 

An  hour  or  so  previous  to  that,  Henry 
Arkell  was  in  his  home,  not  at  his  lessons, 
ns  was  customary  at  that  hour,  but  idly 
talking  with  his  mother,  when  Cookealey, 
the  second  senior  of  the  college-school, 
came  in,  Mr.  Wilberforce  having  sent  him 
to  inquire  after  Arkell. 

“  Oh  !  I  think  my  head  is  a  little  better 
to-night,  Cookesley,”  was  his  reply. 

“  Such  a  game !”  cried  Cookesley. 
“  Wilberforce  Inas  been  at  the  assizes  all 
the  afternoon :  be  had  to  give  evidence 
about  that  register  business,  and  Roberts 
worked  himself  into  a  p.assion,  trying  to 
domineer  over  us  upper  boys,  but  of 
course  wc  were  not  going  to  let  liim. 
Isn’t  Aultane  in  a  fury,  though,  about  the 
med<*il  business !” 

“Is  the  Carr  cause  over?”  interrupted 
Mrs.  Arkell. 

“  All  but  the  summing  up  of  the  judge 
and  the  verdict,  m.a’am,”  replied  Cookes¬ 
ley.  “It  is  virtually  over,  for,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  abstraction  from  the  regis¬ 
ter,  the  verdict  must  go  against  Mrs.  Carr. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  says  it  is  a  cruel  injustice 
upon  her  and  her  children.” 

“  The  verdict  would  have  been  for  her, 
had  not  the  leaf  been  biken  out  of  the 
register?”  cried  Henry,  lifting  his  head. 

“  Of  course  it  would,  for  it  proved  the 
marriage.  People  are  saying  that  if  there 
were  only  direct  evidence  of  the  theft, 
the  verdict  would  be  given  for  her,  Mr. 
Wilberforce  and  Fauntleroy’s  clerk  having 
testifie<l  that  the  entry  was  there.” 

“  It  will  be  a  cruel  verdict,”  acquiesced 
]Mrs.  Arkell  wannly.  “  !She  and  her 
children  will  be  destitute,  while  their  own 
lawful  money  will  be  enjoyed  by  others. 
Are  you  going  ?” 

“  I  must,”  replied  Cooke.sley  ;  “  the 
master  timed  me.  Good  night,  ma’am  ; 
good  night,  old  follow.” 

After  Cookesley’s  departure,  Henry 
Arkell  leaned  his  hands  on  the  table  and 
his  head  down  upon  them :  his  mother 
supposed  that  his  head  felt  easier  in  that 
position,  but,  in  reality,  he  was  in  a  tumult 
of  debating  thought.  Suddenly  he  start¬ 
ed  up  and  took  his  cap. 

“  Where  are  you  going  ?’’  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Arkdi  in  surprise. 

“  Only  to  Pratlleton’s,  mamma.” 

He  fief'  out  of  the  bouse,  giving  Mrs. 


Arkell  time  for  no  further  questioning. 
She  supposed  he  had  something  to  say 
to  one  of  the  young  Prattletons,  his 
school-fellows,  but  when  he  reached  their 
residence,  he  inquired  for  Mr.  (Tcorge,  a 
relative  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Prattleton. 

“  George  is  off  in  the  Grounds  for  the 
evening,”  cried  Prattleton,  senior  ;  “  Grif¬ 
fin  has  got  a  bachelor’s  party.  1  say, 
Arkell,  you  should  have  seen  Ault.ane  this 
morning,  when  St.  .John  said  one  of  the 
fellows  had  been  down  to  Rutterley’s, 
trying  to  pledge  a  spoon  with  the  Aul- 
t.anc  crest  u[H>n  it :  that  is,  ho  did  not 
actually  say  the  crest  was  the  Aultancs’, 
but  his  manner  let  us  know  it.  Aultane 
said  afterwards  if  he  had  had  a  pistol 
ready  oaj)ped  and  loaded,  he  should  have 
shot  himself,  or  the  dean,  or  somebody 
else.  Serve  him  right,  for  splitting  about 
Rutterley’s :  there'll  be  a  row  over  that 
yet,  with  AVilberforce.” 

Henry  had  no  time  to  waste  on  gossip, 
and  ran  b.ack  to  the  Grounds — .as  tlie  im¬ 
mediate  precincts  of  the  cathedral  were 
called.  He  knocked  at  Mr.  Griffin’s 
house,  another  minor  canon,  whose  son 
.and  heir  was  holding,  as  IVattleton,  senior, 
termed  it,  a  bachelor’s  ])arty.  He  asked 
for  George  Prattleton,  and  the  latter 
came  out  to  him,  and  stood  outside  the 
door. 

“  Mr.  Prattleton,”  lie  w’hispcred,  “you 
have  heard,  I  supjiose,  how  the  trial  is 
turning:  that  it  is  going  wrong  ami  un¬ 
justly,  because  there  is  no  direct  proof 
of  the  fraud  on  the  register.  You  must 
release  me  from  my  proinist*.” 

“  I’ll  be  shot  if  I  do,”  returned  George 
Prattleton,  in  a  tone  of  alarm.  “  You 
just  hold  your  tongue,  Arkell.  AYhat  is 
it  to  you  ?  The  Carr  folks  are  not  your 
friends  or  relations.” 

“  If  I  were  to  let  the  trial  go  against 
her,  for  the  want  of  telling  the  truth,  1 
should  have  it  on  my  conscience  always.” 

“My  word  1”  cried  George  J’ratile- 
ton,  “  a  school-boy  with  a  conscience ! 
I  never  knew  they  were  troubled  with 
any.” 

“  AVill  you  release  me  from  my  promise 
of  not  speaking  ?” 

“  Not  if  you  go  down  on  your  knees 
for  it.  AVhat  a  green  one  you  are !” 

“  Then  I  shall  speak  without.” 

“  You  won’t,”  foamed  Prattleton,  with 
an  oath. 

“  I  will.  I  gave  the  promise  only  con¬ 
ditionally,  remember ;  and,  ns  things  are 
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turning  out,  I  am  under  no  obligation  to 
keep  it.  Hut  I  would  not  8|)eak  without 
asking  your  consent  first,  whether  1  got 
it  or  not.” 

“  I  have  a  great  mind  to  carry  you,  by 
force,  and  fling  you  into  the  river,”  utter¬ 
ed  Pratlleton  in  a  savage  tone. 

“You  know  you  couldn’t  do  it,”  re¬ 
turned  Henry  quietly;  “if  I  am  not  your 
equal  in  age  and  strength,  I  could  call 
those  who  are.  Hut  there’s  not  a  moment 
to  Ik?  lost.  I  am  off  to  Mr.  Fauntleroy’s.” 

Henry  Arkell  meant  what  he  said :  he 
was  always  resolute  in  riffht :  and  I*rattle- 
ton,  after  a  further  confabulation,  was  fain 
to  give  in.  Indeed,  though  he  had  made 
a  hist  eftbi-t  at  holding  out,  this  was  no¬ 
thing  but  what  he  had  expected  all  day 
and  for  several  days ;  and  he  had,  in  a 
measjire,  prepared  himself  for  it. 

“  I’ll  tell  the  news  myself,”  .said  George 
Pratlleton,  “if  it  must  be  told :  and  I’ll 
tell  it  to  Mr.  Prattleton,  not  to  Pauntle- 
roy,  or  any  of  the  law  set.” 

“  I  must  go  to  ]Mr.  Prattleton  with 
you,”  returned  Henry. 

“  You  can  wait  for  me  out  hero,  then. 
\Ve  are  at  whist,  and  my  coming  out  has 
stopped  the  game.  I  shan’t  be  more  than 
live  minutes.” 

(ieorge  Prattleton  retreated  in-doors, 
.and  Henry  Arkell  p.aced  about,  before 
the  houses  of  the  prebendaries.  He 
came,  in  turn,  to  the  deanery,  and  w.as 
standing  near  its  door,  lost  in  thought, 
when  Miss  Heauclerc,  the  dean’s  ])retty 
and  giddy  daughter,  came  out  of  a  neigh¬ 
boring  house,  attended  by  an  old  man¬ 
servant.  She  w.as  muffled  in  a  shawl,  and 
wore  a  pink  silk  hood :  the  latter  she 
threw  back  from  lier  face  when  she  saw 
Henry  Arkell. 

“  Why,  it’s  never  you !”  cried  she,  as 
she  halted  at  her  door.  “Thank  you, 
Jacob,  that  will  do,”  she  added  to  the 
servant :  “  don’t  stand,  or  you’ll  catch 
your  rheumatism  :  Mr.  Arkell  will  rem.ain 
with  me,  till  the  door  is  opened.  Were 
you  calling  to  see  me,  Harry  ?”  she  asked, 
as  the  old  man  went  away. 

“No,  Miss  Heauclerc.  I  am  w\aiting 
for  (ieorge  Prattleton :  he  is  at  Griffin’s.” 

“  Harry,  tell  me — why  is  it  you  never 
come  to  the  deanery  ?  I  can  assure  you 
there  is  not  another  boy  in  the  college  j 
who  would  dare  to  set  at  naught  the  dean’s  1 
invitations.”  I 

“  Knowing  what  passed  the  hast  night 
I  was  at  the  deanery,  the  audit  night, 


can  you  ask  why  I  Bt.ay  away  ?”  he  re¬ 
joined. 

“Oh  !  but  you  were  so  stupid.” 

“  Yes,  I  know.  I  have  been  stupid  for 
years  jiast.” 

Miss  Heauclerc  laughed.  “  And  you 
think  that  .stoj)ping  away  will  cure  you  ?” 

“  It  will  not  cure  me ;  years  will  not 
cure  me,”  he  passionately  broke  forth,  in 
a  tone  whose  anguish  was  irrepressible. 
“Absence  and  years  alone  will  do  th.at. 

When  I  go  to  the  university - ”  He 

stopped,  unable  to  proceed. 

“  When  you  go  to  to  the  university  you 
will  come  b.ack  a  wise  man.  Henry,”  she 
continued,  changing  her  manner  to  serious¬ 
ness,  “  it  was  the  hight  of  foolishness  to 
sutler  yourself  to  care  for  me.  If  I — if 
it  were  recipocrated,  and  I  cared  for  you, 
if  I  were  dying  of  love  for  you,  there  are 
barriers  on  all  sides,  and  in  all  ways.” 

“  I  am  aware  of  it :  there  is  the  barrier 
between  us  of  disparity  of  years ;  there 
is  a  wide  barrier  of  station  ;  and  there  is 
the  greatest  b.arrier  of  all,  want  of  love  on 
your  side.  I  know'  that  my  loving  you 
has  been  nothing  short  of  madness,  from 
the  first:  madness  .and  double  madness 
since  I  knew  where  your  heart  was 
given.” 

“So  you  will  retain  th.at  crotchet  in 
your  head !” 

“  It  is  no  crotchet.  Do  you  think  my 
loving  eyes — myje.alous  eyes,  if  you  so 
will  it — have  been  deceived  ?  You  must 
be  h.appy,  now  that  he  has  come  back  to 
Riverton.’’ 

“  Stupid !”  echoed  Miss  Heauclerc. 

“  Hut  it  has  been  your  fault,  (ieorgina,” 
he  resumed,  reverting  to  himself.  “  You 
saw  what  my  feelings  were  becoming  for 
you,  and  yoti  did  all  you  could  to  draw 
them  on  :  though  you  may  have  deemed 
me  a  child  in  ye.ars,  you  know  I  was  not 
in  heart.  They  might  have  been  checked 
in  the  onset,  and  repressed :  why  did  you 
not  do  it  ?  why  did  you  do  just  the  con¬ 
trary,  and  give  me  encouragement  ? 
You  m.ay  have  c.alled  called  it  flirting, 
and  thought  it  good  sjKU’t :  but  you  know 
that  what  is  sjKjrt  to  one,  may  be  death 
to  another.” 

“  This  estrangement  makes  mo  uncom- 
fort.able,”  proceeded  Miss  Heauclerc. 
“Papa  keeps  saying,  ‘AVhat  is  come  to 
Henry  Arkell  that  he  is  never  at  the 
deanery  ?’  and  then  I  invent  white  stories, 
about  believing  that  your  studies  take  up 
your  time.  I  miss  you  every  day;  I  do, 
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Henry :  I  miss  your  companionship ;  I 
miss  your  voice  at  the  piano  ;  I  miss  your 
words  in  speaking  to  me.  But  here  comes 
your  friend  Prat,  for  that’s  the  echo  of 
old  Griffin’s  door.  I  know  the  different 
sounds  of  the  doore  in  the  Grounds.  Good 
night,  Harry  :  I  must  go  in.” 

She  bent  towards  him  to  put  her  hand 
in  his,  and  he — he  was  betrayed  out  of 
his  propriety  and  his  good  manners.  He 
caught  her  to  his  heart,  and  held  her 
there  ;  and  kissed  her  face  with  his  fervent 
lips. 

“  Forgive  me,  Georgina,”  he  murmured, 
as  she  released  lierself.  “  It  is  the  first 
and  the  last  time.” 

“  I  will  forgive  you  for  this  once,”  cried 
the  careless  girl ;  “  but  only  thmk  of  the 
scandal,  had  any  body  come  up :  my  staid 
mamma  would  go  into  a  fit.  It  is  what 
he  has  never  done,”  she  added  in  a  deeper 
tone. 

Henry  wrung  her  hand.  “  But  for  him, 
Georgina,  I  should  think  you  cared  for 
me.  Not  that  the  case  would  be  less 
hopeless.” 

Miss  Beauclerc  rang  a  peal  on  the 
door  bell,  and  was  immediately  admitted. 
Whilst  Henry  Arkell  walked  forward  to 
Join  George  Prattleton,  his  heart  a  com¬ 
pound  of  sweet  and  bitter,  and  his  brain 
in  a  mazy  dream. 

But  we  left  Mr.  Fauntleroy  in  a  dream 
by  the  side  of  his  fire,  and  by  no  means  a 

t>leas.ant  one.  Ho  sat  there  he  did  not 
mow  how  long,  but  until  he  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  his  servant. 

“  You  are  wanted,  sir,  if  you  please.” 

“  Wanted  now !  Who  is  it  ?” 

“  The  Reverend  Mr.  Prattleton,  sir,  and 
one  or  two  more.  They  are  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  and  the  fire’s  gone  out.” 

“  He  has  come  bothering  about  that 
tithe  case,”  grumbled  Mr.  Fauntleroy  to 
himself.  “  I  won’t  see  him  :  let  him  come 
at  a  proper  time.  My  compliments  to 
Mr.  Prattleton,  Giles,  but  I  am  deep  in 
assize  business,  and  can  not  see  him.” 
Giles  went  out  and  came  in  again. 
Mr.  Prattleton  says  they  must  see  you, 
sir,  whether  or  no.  Ho  told  me  to  say, 
sir,  that  it  is  about  the  cause  that’s  on, 
Carr  and  Carr.” 

Mr.  Fauntleroy  proceeded  to  his  draw¬ 
ing-room,  and  there  he  was  shut  in  for 
some  time.  Whatever  the  conference 
with  his  visitore  may  have  been,  it  was 
evident,  when  he  came  out,  that  for  him 
it  had  borne  the  deepest  interest,  for  his 
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whole  appearance  was  changed  ;  his  man¬ 
ners  were  excited,  his  eyes  sparkling,  and 
his  face  M’as  radiant. 

They  all  left  the  house  together,  but  the 
lawyer’s  road  did  lie  not  far  with  theirs. 
He  stopped  at  the  lodgings  occupied  by 
Sergeant  Wrangle,  and  knocked.  A  serv¬ 
ant-maid  came  to  the  door. 

“  I  want  to  see  Sergeant  W rangle,”  said 
Mr.  Fauntleroy,  stepping  in. 

“  You  can’t,  sir.  lie  is  gone  to  bed.” 

“  I  must  see  him  for  all  that,”  returned 
Mr.  Fauntleroy. 

“  Missis  and  master’s  gone  to  bod  too,” 
she  added,  by  way  of  remonstance,  “  and 
I  was  Just  a  going.” 

“  With  all  my  heart,”  said  Mr.  Fauntlo- 
roy.  “  I  must  see  the  Scj’geant.” 

“  ’Taint  me,  then,  sir,  that’ll  go  and 
aw’akea  him,”  cried  the  girl.  “He’s gone 
to  bed  dead  tired,  he  said,  and  I  was  not 
to  disturb  him  till  eight  in  the  morning.” 

“  Give  me  your  candle,”  replied  Mr. 
Fauntleroy,  taking  it  from  her  hand. 
“  He  has  the  same  rooms  as  usual,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ;  first  floor.” 

Mr.  Fauntleroy  went  up  the  stairs,  and 
the  girl  stood  at  the  bottom  and  watched 
and  listened.  She  did  not  approve  of  the 
proceedings,  but  did  not  dare  to  check 
them ;  for  Mr.  Fauntleroy  was  a  great 
man  in  Riverton,  and  their  assize  lodger, 
the  Sergeant,  was  a  greater. 

Tap — tap — tap  :  at  Sergeant  Wrangle’s 
door. 

No  response. 

Tap — taji — tap,  louder. 

“  Who  the  deuce  is  that  ?”  called  out 
the  Sergeant,  who  was  only  dignitied  in 
his  wig  and  gown.  “  Is  it  you,  Eliz.a  ? 
what  do  you  want?  It’s  not  morning, 
is  it  ?” 

“  ’Taint  me,  sir,”  screamed  out  Eliza, 
who  had  now  followed  IMr.  Fauntleroy. 
“  I  told  the  gentleman  as  you  was  dead 
tired  and  wasn’t  to  be  woke  up  till  eight 
in  the  morning,  but  he  took  my  light  and 
would  come  up.” 

“  I  must  see  you.  Sergeant,”  said  Mr. 
Fauntleroy. 

“  See  me  !  I’m  in  bed  and  asleep.  Who 
the  dickens  is  it  ?” 

“  Mr.  Fauntleroy.  Don’t  you  know 
my  voice  ?  Can  I  come  in  ?” 

“No;  the  door’s  bolted.” 

“  Then  just  come  and  undo  it.  For  see 
you  I  must.” 

“  Can’t  it  wait  ?” 

“  If  it  could  I  should  not  have  disturbed 
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you.  Open  the  door  .ind  you  shall  judge 
for  yourself.” 

Sergeant  Wrangle  M^as  heard  to  tumble 
out  or  bed  in  a  lump,  and  undo  the  bolt 
of  the  door.  Eliza  concluded  that  he  was 
in  his  night  attire,  and  modestly  threw 
her  apron  over  her  face,  as  a  vail.  Mr. 
Fauntleroy  entered. 

“  The  most  extraordinary  thing  has 
turned  up  in  Carr  versus  Carr,”  cried  he. 
“Never  had  such  a  piece  of  luck,  just  in 
the  nick  of  time,  in  all  my  practice.” 

“  Do  shut  the  door,”  responded  Ser- 
ge.ant  Wrangle;  “I  shall  catch  the 
shivers.” 

Mr.  Fauntleroy  shut  the  door,  shutting 
out  Eliza,  Avho  forthwith  sat  down  on  the 
top  stair,  and  wished  she  had  ten  ears. 
“  Have  you  not  a  dressing-gown  to  i)ut 
on  ?”  cried  he  to  the  Sergeant. 

“  I’ll  listen  in  bed,”  replied  the  Ser¬ 
geant,  vaulting  into  it. 

A  whole  hour  did  that  ill-used  Eliza  sit 
on  the  stairs,  aud  not  a  syllable  could  she 
distinguish,  listen  as  she  would,  nothing 
but  an  eager  murmuring  of  voices.  When 
Mr.  Fauntleroy  came  out,  he  put  the  can¬ 
dle  in  her  hand  and  she  attended  him  to 
the  door,  but  not  in  a  gracious  mood. 

“  I  thought  you  were  going  to  stop  all 
night,  sir,”  she  ventured  to  say.  “  Dread¬ 
ful  dreary  it  was,  sitting  there,  a  waiting.” 

“  Why  did  you  not  wait  in  the  kit¬ 
chen  ?” 

“  IJccause  every  minute  I  fancied  you 
must  be  a  coming  out.  Good  night,  sir.” 

“  Good  night,”  returned  Mr.  Fauntle¬ 
roy,  putting  a  half-a-crown  in  her  hand. 
“There;  th.at’s  in  case  you  have  to  wait 
on  the  stairs  for  me  again.” 

Eliza  brightened  up,  and  officiously 
lighted  Mr.  Fauntleroy  some  paces  down 
the  street,  in  spite  of  the  gas-lamp  at  the 
door,  which  shone  W'ell.  “  What  a  good 
humor  the  old  lawyer’s  in !”  quoth  she. 
“  I  wonder  what  his  business  was :  I 
heard  him  say  something  had  arose  in 
Carr  and  Carr.” 


II. 

Tuesday  morning  dawned,  and  before 
nine  o’clock  the  Nisi  Pritis  court  was  more 
densely  packed  than  on  the  preceding 
day :  all  Riverton — at  least,  as  many  as 
could  push  in — were  anxious  to  hear  his 
lordship’s  summing  up.  At  twenty-eight 
minutes  after  nine,  the  javelins  of  the 


sheriff’s  men  appeared  in  the  outer  hall, 
ushering  in  the  procession  of  the  judges. 

The  senior  judge  proceeded  to  the 
criminal  court,  the  other,  as  on  the  Mon¬ 
day,  took  his  place  in  the  Nisi  Prius.  His 
lordship  had  his  notes  in  his  hand,  and 
w'as  turning  to  the  jury,  preparatory  to 
entering  on  his  tsisk,  W'hen  Mr.  Sergeant 
Wrangle  rose. 

“  My  lord — I  must  crave  your  lordship’s 
permission  to  state  a  fact,  bearing  on  the 
case  Carr  v.  Carr.  An  unexpected  wit¬ 
ness  has  ari.sen  ;  a  most  important  witness; 
one  who  will  testify  to  the  abstraction 
from  the  register ;  one  who  W’as  present 
when  that  abstraction  was  made.  Your 
lordship  will  allow  him  to  be  heard  ?” 

Sergeant  Siftem,  and  Mynn  and  Mynn, 
.and  Squire  Carr  and  his  son  Valentine, 
and  all  who  espoused  th.at  side,  looked 
contemptuous  daggers  of  incredulity  at 
Sergeant  W rangle.  Hut  the  judge  allowed 
the  witness  to  be  heard,  for  all  that. 

He  came  forward  ;  a  remarkably  hand¬ 
some  boy,  at  the  stage  between  youth 
and  manhood.  The  judge  put  his  silver 
glasses  across  his  nose  and  gazed  at  him : 
he  thought  he  recognized  those  beautiful 
fesitnres. 

“  Swear  the  witness,”  cried  some  of¬ 
ficial. 

The  witness  was  sworn. 

“  What  is  your  name  ?”  demanded  Ser¬ 
geant  Wr.angle. 

“  Henry  Cheveley  Arkell.” 

“  Where  do  you  reside  ?” 

“In  College  terrace,  Riverton.” 

“You  are  a  member  of  the  college 
school  and  a  chorister,  .are  you  not  ?”  in¬ 
terposed  the  judge,  whose  remembrance 
hsid  come  to  him. 

“  A  king’s  scholar,  my  lord,  and  senior 
chorister.” 

“  Were  you  in  St.  J.ame8’8  Church  on  a 
certain  night  of  last  November  ?”  resumed 
the  counsel. 

“  Yes.” 

“  For  how  long  ?  And  how  came  you 
to  be  there  ?” 

“  I  w'ent  in  to  practice  on  the  organ, 
when  .afternoon  school  was  over,  and  some 
one  locked  mo  in.  I  was  there  until  near¬ 
ly  two  in  the  morning.” 

“  Who  locked  you  in  P” 

“  I  did  not  know  then.  I  have  heard 
since  that  it  was  one  of  the  senior  boys.” 

“Tell  the  jury  what  you  saw.” 

I  Henry  Arkell,  amidst  the  confused 
I  scone,  so  unfamiliar  •  to  him,  wondered 
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which  was  the  jury.  Not  knowing,  ho 
stood  as  he  had  done  before,  looking  al¬ 
ternately  at  the  examining  counsel  and 
the  judge. 

“I  went  to  sleep  on  the  singer’s  seat 
in  the  organ-gallery,  and  slept  till  a  noise 
awoke  me,  I  saw  two  people  stealing  up 
the  church  with  a  light ;  they  turned  into 
the  vestry,  and  I  went  softly  down-stairs 
and  follow’ed  them,  and  stood  at  the  ves- 
try-door  looking  in.” 

“  Who  were  those  ])arties  ?” 

“The  one  was  Mr.  George  Prattleton  ; 
the  other  a  stranger  of  the  name  of  Rolls, 
who  w’as  staying  somewhere  in  Riverton. 
Mr.  George  Prattleton  unlocked  the  safe 
and  gave  Rolls  the  register,  and  he  sat 
down  and  looked  through  it ;  he  was 
looking  a  long  while.” 

“  What  next  did  you  see  ?” 

“  When  Mr.  George  Prattleton  had  his 
back  turned  to  the  table,  I  saw  Rolls  blow 
out  the  Hght.  He  pretended  it  had  gone 
out  of  itself,  and  asked  George  Pi-attleton 
to  fetch  the  matches  from  the  bench  at 
the  entrance-door.  As  soon  as  George 
Prattleton  had  gone  for  them,  a  light  re¬ 
appeared  in  the  vestry,  and  I  saw  Rolls 
place  what  looked  to  be  a  piece  of  thick 
pasteboard  behind  one  of  the  leaves,  and 
then  draw  a  knife  down  it  and  cut  it  out. 
He  put  the  leaf  and  the  board  and  the 
knife  into  his  pocket,  and  blew  out  the 
candle  again.” 

“  Did  Mr.  George  Prattleton  see  no¬ 
thing  of  this  ?” 

“  No.  He  w’as  gone  for  the  matches, 
and  when  he  came  back  the  vestry  was  in 
darkness,  as  he  had  left  it.  ‘  Nothing 
ri.sk,  nothing  win,’  I  heard  Rolls  say  to 
himself.  ‘  I  thought  I  could  do  him.’  ” 

“  After  that  ?” 

“  After  that,  when  Mr.  George  Prattle¬ 
ton  came  back  with  the  matches,  Rolls 
lighted  the  candle  and  continued  to  look 
over  the  register,  and  George  Prattleton 
grumbled  at  him  for  being  so  long. 
Presently  Rolls  shut  thebook  and  hurraed, 
saying  it  was  not  in,  and  Mr.  Prattleton 
might  put  it  up  again.” 

“  Did  you  understand  what  he  meant 
by  ‘  it’  ?  Can  you  repeat  the  words  he 
used  ?” 

“  I  believe  I  can,  or  nearly  so,  for  I 
have  thought  of  them  often  since.  ‘  It’s 
not  in  the  register,  l*rattleton,’  he  said. 
‘  Hurrah  !  It  will  be  thousands  of  pounds 
in  our  pockets.  When  the  other  side 
brought  forth  the  lame  tale  that  there  was 


such  an  entry,  we  thought  it  a  bag  of 
moonshine.  Put  up  your  register.’  I 
think  that  was  it.” 

“  What  next  happened  ?” 

“  1  saw  Rolls  hand  the  book  to  George 
Prattleton,  and  then  I  went  down  the 
church  as  quietly  as  I  could,  and  found 
the  key  in  the  door  and  got  out.  I  hid 
behind  a  tombstone,  and  I  saw  them  both 
emerge  from  the  church,  and  Mr.  George 
Prattleton  locked  it  and  put  the  key  in 
his  jwcket.  I  heard  them  disimting  at 
the  door,  when  they  found  it  open  ;  Rolls 
accused  George  Prattleton  of  unlocking 
the  door  when  he  W’ent  to  fetch  the 
matches  ;  and  George  Prattleton  accused 
Rolls  of  hjiving  neglected  to  lock  it  when 
they  entered  the  church.” 

“  Meanwhile  it  was  you  who  had  un¬ 
locked  it,  to  let  yourself  out  V” 

“  Yes.  And  I  was  in  too  gi*eat  a  hurry, 
for  fear  they  should  see  me,  to  shut  it  after 
me.” 

“A  very  nicely  concocted  tale !”  sneered 
Sergeant  Siftem,  after  several  more  ques¬ 
tions  had  been  asked  of  Henry,  and  ho 
rose  to  cross-examine.  “  Y ou  would 
like  the  court  and  jury  to  believe  you, 
sir  f” 

“  I  hope  all  will  believe,  who  hear  me, 
for  it  is  the  truth,”  he  answered,  with 
simplicity.  And  he  had  Ids  w’ish ;  for  all 
did  believe  him ;  and  Sergeant  Siftem’s 
searching  questions,  and  insinuations  that 
the  fancied  George  Prattleton  and  Rolls 
were  nothing  but  ghosts,  failed  to  shake 
his  testimony,  or  tlieir  belief. 

The  next  witness  called  W’as  Roland 
Lew'is,  who  had  just  come  into  court, 
marshaled  by  the  head-master.  A  mes¬ 
senger,  attended  by  a  javelin  man,  had 
been  dispatched  in  hot  haste  to  the  college 
school-room,  demanding  the  attendance  of 
Roland  Lewis.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  con¬ 
founded  by  their  appearance,  and  per¬ 
plexed  by  the  obscure  tale  of  the  messen¬ 
ger,  that  “  two  of  the  college  gentlemen, 
Lewis  and  another,  was  ft)un(l  to  have 
had  som’at  to  do  with  the  theft  from  the 
register,  though  not,  he  b’lieved,  in  the 
w’ay  of  thieving  it  theirselves,”  left  his 
desk  and  his  duties,  and  accompanied 
Lewis. 

“  You  are  in  the  college  school  ?”  said 
Sergeant  Wrangle,  after  Lewis  was  sworn 
and  had  given  his  name. 

“  King’s  scholar,  sir,  and  third  senior,” 
replied  Lewis,  who  could  scarcely  speak 
for  fright ;  which  was  not  lessoned  when 
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he  caught  Mght  of  the  Deaa  of  liiv'erton 
on  U)o  bencli,  uext  the  judge. 

“Did  you  shut  up  a  oom{>anion,  Henry 
Cheveley  Arkell,  in  the  church  of  St. 
James  the  Less,  one  afternoon  last  No¬ 
vember,  when  he  had  gone  in  to  practice 
on  the  organ  ?” 

Lewis  wiped  his  face,  and  tried  to  calm 
hi.s  breathing,  and  glared  fe:u'fully  towards 
the  bench,  but  never  spoke. 

“  You  have  sworn  to  toll  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  atid  nothing  but  the  truth, 
sir,  and  you  must  do  so,’’  said  the  judge, 
staring  at  his  ugly  lace,  through  his 
glasses.  “  Answer  the  question.” 

“  Y— es.” 

“  What  was  your  motive  for  doing  so  ?” 
asked  Sergeant  Wrangle. 

“  It  was  only  done  in  fun.  I  didn’t 
mean  to  hurt  him.” 

“  Pretty  fun  !”  ejaculated  one  of  the 
jury,  who  had  a  timid  boy  of  his  own  in 
the  college  school,  and  thought  how  horri¬ 
ble  might  be  the  consequences  should  he 
get  locked  up  in  St.  James’s  Church. 

“  How  long  did  you  leave  him  there?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  took  back  the  key 
to  the  clerk’s,  and  the  next  morning, 
when  we  went  to  let  him  out,  he  was 
gone.” 

“  W^ho  is  ‘  we’  ?  Who  w.as  with  you  ?” 
cried  Sergeant  Wrangle,  catching  at  the 
word. 

“  Mr.  George  Prattletou.  He  was  at 
the  clerk’s  in  the  morning,  and  I  told  him 
about  it,  and  asked  him  to  get  the  key, 
for  Hunt  would  not  let  me  have  it.  So 
ho  cj»me  with  me  and  opened  the  church; 
but  Arkell  was  not  there.  He  had  got 
out  somehow.” 

When  this  witness,  after  a  good  deal  of 
badgering,  Avas  released,  Sergeiint  Siftem, 
a  bright  thought  having  occurred  to  him, 
desired  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  might  get  into  the  witness-box.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Wilberforce  did  so ;  and 
the  Sergeant  began,  in  an  insinuating 
tone : 

“  The  witness,  Henry  Cheveley  Arkell, 
is  under  your  tuition  in  the  collegiate 
school,  I  assume  ?” 

“He  is,”  sternly  replied  Mr.  Wilber- 
forcc,  who  had  not  forgotten  Sergeant 
Sillem’s  in.sult  of  the  previous  day. 

“  Would  you  believe  him  on  his  oath  ?” 

“  On  his  oath,  or  without  it.” 

“  Oh!  you  would,  would  you!”  retorted 
the  Sergeant.  “  Schoolboys  are  addicted 
to  romancing,  though.” 


“  Henry  Arkell  is  of  strict  integrity. 
His  word  may  be  implicitly  trusted.” 

“  I  can  bear  testimony  to  Henry 
Arkell’s  honorable  and  truthful  naturt*,” 
8|>oko  up  the  Dean  of  Riverton,  from  his 
place  be.side  the  judge.  “  His  general 
conduct  is  exemplary ;  a  pattern  to  the 
school.” 

“  Henry  Cheveley  Arkell,”  roared  out 
the  undaunted  Sergeant  Siftem,  drowning 
the  dean’s  voice.  “  I  have  done  with 
you,  Mr.  Wilberforce.”  So  the  master" 
left  the  witness-box,  and  Henry  reentered 
it. 

“  I  omitted  to  put  a  question  to  you, 
Mr.  Chorister,”  began  J^rgeant  Siftem. 
“Should  you  know  this  fabulous  gentle¬ 
man  of  your  imagination,  this  Rolls,  if 
you  Avere  to  see  him  ?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Henry.  “I  saw  him 
this  Illuming  as  I  came  into  court.” 

That  shut  up  Sergeant  Siftem. 

“  Where  did  you  see  him  ?”  inquired  the 
judge. 

“In  the  outer  hall,  my  lord.  Ho  was 
with  Mr.  Valentine  Carr.” 

The  judge  whispered  a  word  to  some¬ 
body  Avith  a  Avhite  wand,  who  was  stand¬ 
ing  near  him,  and  that  person  immediately 
went  hunting  about  the  court,  to  find 
Rolls  and  bring  him  before  the  judge. 
Rut  Rolls  had  made  himself  scarce  ere 
the  conclusion  of  Henry  Arkell’s  first  evi¬ 
dence,  and,  as  it  transpired  afterwards, 
decamped  from  the  town.  The  next  wit¬ 
ness  put  into  the  box  AV’as  Mr.  George 
I’rattleton. 

“You  are  aware,  I  presume,  of  the 
evidence  given  by  Henry  Cheveley  Ar¬ 
kell,”  said  Sergeant  Wrangle.  “  Can  you 
deny  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  your¬ 
self?” 

“  No,  unfortunately  I  can  not,”  replied 
Mr.  George  Prattletou,  Avho  was  very 
down  in  the  mouth — as  his  looks  were  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  friend  of  his  in  court.  “  Rolls 
is  a  villain.” 

“That  is  not  evidence,  sir,”  said  the 
judge. 

“  He  is  a  despicable  villain,  my  lord,” 
returned  the  Avitness,  giving  way  to  his 
injured  feelings.  “  He  came  a  stranger  to 
Riverton,  and  I  got  acquainted  Avith  him  ; 
that  is,  he  scraped  acquaintance  Avith  me, 
and  we  were  soon  intimate.  Very  soon 
ho  began  to  make  use  of  me  ;  he  asked  if 
I  Avould  do  him  a  favor.  He  wanted  to 
get  a  private  sight  of  the  register  in  St. 
James’s  Church.  So  I  consented,  I  am 
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sorry  to  say,  to  get  him  a  private  sight ;  i  to  arrest  your  confederate,  Rolls,”  inter- 
but  I  made  the  bargain  that  he  should  rupted  the  stern  judge, 
not  copy  a  single  word  out  of  it,  and  of ;  “  But,  my  lord,  I  did  not  believe  Arkell. 

course  I  meant  to  be  with  him  and  watch  I  did  not  indeed,”  he  added,  endeavoring 
him.”  :  to  impart  to  his  .tone  an  air  of  veracity, 

“  Did  you  know  that  his  request  had  ,  and  therefore— as  is  sure  to  be  the  case — 
reference  to  the  case  of  Carr  Carr  y”  imparting  to  it  just  the  contrary,  “I 
inquired  Sergeant  W rangle.  |  could  not  believe  that  Rolls,  or  any  one 

“No,  I’ll  swear  I  did  not,”  retorted  the  else  in  a  respectable  position,  would  bo 
witness,  in  a  savage  tone,  forgetting,  pro- ;  guilty  of  so  felonious  an  action.” 
bably,  that  he  was  already  on  his  oath.  i  “The  less  excuse  you  make  upon  the 
“  He  never  told  me  why  he  wanted  to  look.  ,  point,  the  bettor,”  observed  the  judge, 
lie  would  go  in  at  night:  if  he  were  seen  ,  For  some  few  minutes  Sergeant  Siftem 
entering  the  church  in  the  day,  it  might ,  and  his  party  had  been  conferring  in 
be  fatal  to  his  client’s  cause,  was  the  tale  i  whispei*s.  The  Sergeant  at  this  stage 
he  told ;  and  I  am  ashamed  to  .acknow-  j  spoke : 

le<^e  that  I  took  him  in  at  night,  and  “  iVIy  lord,  this  revelation  has  come 
suffered  him  to  look  at  the  register.”  upon  my  instructors,  Mynn  and  Mynn, 

“You  know  where  the  key  of  the  safe  with  the  most  utter  surprise,  and - ” 

was  kept?”  “Tlie  man.  Roils,  is  clerk  to  Mynn  and 

“Yes;  I  was  one  day  in  the  church  with  Mynn,  I  believe,”  interrupted  the  judge, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Prattleton,  and  saw  him  in  as  significant  a  tone  as  a  pre8i<ling 
take  it  from  its  place.”  \  judge  permits  himself  to  assume. 

“Did  you  see  Rolls  abstract  the  leaf?”  |  “lie  was,  my  lord,  but  he  will  not  be 
“  Of  course  I  did  not,”  indignantly  re-  in  future.  They  discard  him  from  this 
torted  the  witness.  “  I  suddenly  found  hour.  In  fact,  should  he  not  make  goo<l 
the  vestry  in  darkness,  and  he  got  me  to  ’  his  escape  from  the  country,  which  it  is 
fetch  the  matches,  which  were  left  on  the  ^  more  than  likely  he  is  already  endeavoring 
bench  at  the  entrance-door.  It  must  have  |  to  effect,  he  will  j)robably,  next  assizes, 
been  done  then.  Soon  after  I  returned,  |  find  himself  pl.aced  before  your  lordship 
he  gave  me  back  the  register,  and  I  locked  ^  for  judgment,  should  you  happen  to  come 
it  up  again.  When  we  got  to  the  church-  i  thfs  circuit,  and  i)re8ide  in  the  other  court, 
door,  we  were  astonished  to  find  it  open,  j  But  Mynn  and  ^lynn  wish  to  disclaim,  in 

but - ,  the  most  emphatic  manner,  all  cognizance 

“  But  you  did  not  suspect  it  was  opened  j  of  this  man’s  crime.  They - ” 

by  one  who  had  watched  your  proceed- ;  “  There  is  no  charge  to  be  brought 

ings,”  interrupted  the  judge.  against  Mynn  .and  Mynn  in  connection 

“No,  my  lord.  Rolls  left  the  town  the  |  with  it,  is  there?”  again  interposed  the 
next  day,  .and  I  have  never  seen  him  since.  !  judge. 

That’s  all  I  know  of  the  transaction,  and  I  !  “  Most  certainly  not,  my  lord,”  replied 

can  only  publicly  repeat  my  deep  regret  J  the  counsel,  in  a  lofty  tone,  meant  to  im- 
.and  shame  that  I  should  have  been  drawn  press  the  ])ublic  ear. 
into  such  an  one.”  |  “  Then  Brother  Siftem,  it  appears  to  mo 

“Drawn,  however,  without  much  scru- 1  that  you  need  not  take  up  the  time  of  tho 
pie,  as  it  appears,”  rebuked  the  judge  with  i  court  to  enter  on  their  defense.” 
a  severe  countenance.  “  Allow  mo  to  ask  !  “  I  bow  to  your  lordshii)’8  opinion, 

you,  sir,  when  it  was  you  first  became  i  ^lynn  and  Mynn  and  their  client.  Squire 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  a  theft  had  Carr,  .are  not  less  indignant  that  so  r.as- 
been  perpetrated  on  the  register?”  '  cally  a  trick  should  have  been  pei*petrated, 

Mr.  George  Prattleton  did  not  imme-  than  the  public  must  be.  But  this  evi- 
diately  answer.  lie  would  have  given  dence,  which  has  come  upon  them  in  so 
much  not  to  be  obliged  to  do  so :  but  the  ,  overwhelming  a  manner,  they  feel  they 
court  wore  an  ominous  silence,  and  the  ,  can  not  hope  to  confute.  I  am  therefore 
judge  waited  his  reply.  i  instructed  to  inform  your  lordship  and  the 

“The  day  after  it  took  place,  Arkell,  ;  jury  that  they  withdraw  from  the  suit,  and 
the  college-boy  came  and  told  me  what  he  I  permit  a  verdict  to  be  entered  for  the 

had  seen,  but - ”  |  other  side.” 

‘'Then,  sir,  it  was  your  duty  to  have  |  “  Very  good,”  replied  the  judge, 

proclaimed  it,  and  to  have  had  stejw  taken  i  And  thus,  after  certain  technicalities 
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had  been  observed,  the  proceedings  were  I  divulge  it  to  any  one.  I  would  not  do 
concluded,  and  the  court  began  to  empty  ;  that :  but  I  gave  him  my  word  not  to 
itself  of  its  spectators:  the  next  cause  j  disclose  it,  unless  circumstances  compelled 
coming  on,  had  no  interest  for  them.  |  me.  He  asked  me  to  define  what  I  meant 
For  once  the  nionr  had  prospered.  by  ‘  circumst.ances,’  and  I  explained  that 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Wilberfore  laid  hold  '  should  any  mischief  or  injustice  arise, 
of  Henry  Arkell.  “Toll  mo,”  said  he,  '  through  the  theft,  which  my  speaking 
but  not  in  an  angry  tone,  “  how  much  i  would  remedy,  then  I  should  speak.” 
more  that  is  incomprehensible  .are  you'  “Like  what  has  .arisen?”  cried  Mr. 
keeping  secret,  allowing  it  to  come  out !  Wilberforcc. 

to  me  piece-meal  ?”  “Yes,  sir.  So  yesterday  evening,  when 

Henry  smiltnl.  “I  don’t  think  there  is  Hoorge  found  1  was  determined,  he  him- 
any  more,  sir.”  self  told  Mr.  Prattleton,  and  called  me 

“Yes  there  is.  It  is  incomprehensible  in  to  confirm  it:  and  then  Mr.  Prattle- 
why  you  should  not  have  disclosed,  at  the  ^  ton  made  us  go  with  him  to  INIr.  Fauntle- 
time,  all  you  had  been  a  witness  to  in  the  \  roy.” 

church.  Why  did  you  not  ?”  “  Did  your  evidence  in  court  to-day 

“  I  could  not  speak  without  compromis-  '  comprise  .all  you  saw  and  heard  in  tho 
ing  (leorgo  Pr.attleton,  sir:  and  if  I  had,  I  vestry?” 
ho  might  have  been  brought  to  trial  for  |  “  Yes,  sir  ;  nearly.” 

it.”  1  “  Nearly!  Wh.at  do  you  omit  ?” 

“  Servo  him  right  too,”  said  Mr.  Wil-  “  I  omitted  nothing  of  w’h.at  I  saw, 
berforce.  and  but  little  of  what  I  heard.  It  w.as 

“  It  would  have  been  an  ungrateful  re- 1  only  some  conversation  that  passed  bo- 
turn,  sir,  to  tho  Reverend  Mr.  Prattleton,  !  tween  Rolls  and  George  Pr.attleton:  no- 
after  all  the  kindness  he  h.as  shown  ray  j  thing  that  could  affect  the  c.ase  either  way, 
familv.”  '  so  I  did  not  think  myself  obliged  to  men- 

“  (Tratitudo  is  a  praiseworthy  feeling,  !  tion  it.” 

Arkell,  but  it  should  yield  to  justice,  i  “  I  suspect  wh.at  it  was,”  said  3Ir.  Wil- 
Had  ISIrs.  Carr  and  her  or[»hans  lost  their  I  berforce :  “George  Prattleton  got  paid 
cause,  through  your  not  speaking,  you  '  for  his  services  :  and  he  would  do  the  same 
would  have  reflected  on  yourself  .all  your  )  again  to-morrow,  for  money.  I  wonder 
life.  You  ought  to  h.ave  thought  of  1  Mr.  Pr.attleton  will  have  any  thing  to  do 
this.”  with  him.  Did  you  know  it  w'as  Lewis 

“  It  is  only  within  a  d.ay  or  two,  sir,  who  locked  you  up  in  the  church?” 
th.at  I  knew  the  leaf,  taken  out,  had  re-  “Not  that  s.amo  night.  George  Prat- 
ference  to  Mrs.  Carr’s  case:  indeed,  it  tleton  told  me  at  the  interview  of  tho 
was  only  yesterday  evening  that  I  heard  j  next  day.” 

it  W'onld  be  likely  to  cost  her  the  trial.  I  “And  vou  generously  screened  him 
And  I  immediately  went  to  George  Prat-  j  from  jiunishment !  like  you  now  would 
tleton  and  told  him  ho  must  absolve  me  j  screen  George  Prattleton  to  me.  You 
from  the  promise  I  had  given  him,  or  else  i  are  a  good  boy,  Arkell,”  the  master 
I  should  8pe.ak  without  it.”  j  emphatically  .added,  haying  his  h.and  ufM>n 

“  Then  you  gave  him  a  promise  not  to  his  shoulder,  “  and  you  will  make  a  good 
betray  him  ?”  hastily  interrupted  the  !  man.” 

master.  j  “  I  hope  so,  sir  :  if  I  live.” 

“Yes,  sir;  conditionally.  The  day  fol- 1  “If  you  live! — what  do  you  mean  by 
lowing  tho  scene  in  the  church,  I  told  I  that?  By  the  w.ay,”  added  the  master, 
(.Toorgo  Prattleton  what  I  had  seen  done.  !  recollecting  himself,  “  have  you  found  any 
At  first  I  could  not  decide  ho-w  to  .act:  |  ill  effects  to  day  from  tho  fall  ?” 
had  my  father  been  in  town  I  thitik  I  j  “  There  is  a  dull  pain  in  iny  head,  sir : 
should  have  disclosed  all  to  him  :  once  I  I  did  not  feel  it  much  in  court  to-day  :  it 
thought  of  telling  you  ;  then  Mr.  Prattle-  is  aching  again  now.” 
ton  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  tell  any  one,  “  Well,  don’t  come  to  college  until  you 
without  betraying  George.  At  last  I  *  feel  quite  equal  to  it,”  concluded  the  mas- 
decided  to  go  to  George  himself,  and  1 1  ter,  w’.alking  away. 

did  so,  and  rebated  what  I  h.ad  seen.  |  Henry  w.as  nearer  his  own  home  when 
Though  he  professed  not  to  believe  me,  I  he  met  a  party  :  the  dean  and  Miss  Beau- 
he  wanted  me  to  take  an  oath  never  to  1  clerc,  some  friends  of  theirs,  with  Mr.  St. 
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John  and  hU  cousin,  Lady  Anne.  Henry 
touched  his  cap  to  the  dean,  and  took  it 
off  to  Miss  Beauclerc.  The  dean  stopped 
him. 

“  What  do  you  call  yourself  ?  A  lion  ?” 

Henry  smiled. 

“  I  think  you  stand  a  fair  chance  of  be¬ 
ing  promoted  into  one.  Do  you  know 
what  I  wislied  to-day,  when  you  were 
giving  your  evidence  ?” 

“  No,  sir.” 

“  That  you  were  my  own  son.” 

Henry  involuntarily  glanced  at  Geor¬ 
gina,  and  she  glanced  at  him :  her  face 
retained  its  calmness,  but  a  flush  of  crim¬ 
son  came  over  his.  No  one  observed 
them  but  Mr.  St.  John.  , 

“  I  want  you  at  the  deanery  to  night,”  j 
continued  the  dean,  releasing  Henry. 
“No  excuse  about  lessons  now ;  your  fall 
on  Sunday  has  given  you  holiday.  You 
will  come  ?” 
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“Yes,  sir.” 

Georgina’s  eyes  sparkled,  and  she  nod¬ 
ded  to  him  in  triumph  a  dozen  times,  as 
she  walked  on  with  the  dean. 

Following  in  the  M'ake  of  the  dean’s 

E'  came  the  Reverend  Mr.  Prattleton. 
y  approached  him  timidly. 

“  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me,  sir.  I 
could  not  help  speaking.” 

“  Forgive  you !”  echoed  Mr.  Prattle- 
ton  ;  “  I  wish  nobody  wanted  forgivene.s8 
worse  than  you  do.  You  have  acted 
nobly  throughout.  I  have  recommenderl 
Mr.  George  to  get  some  emifloyment  out 
of  the  town,  not  to  remain  in  it  in  idlc- 
1  ness  and  trouble  my  table  any  longer, 
j  Ho  can  join  his  friend  Rolls  on  the  Conti- 
j  nent  if  ho  likes  :  I  understand  he  is  most 
likely  oft*  thither.” 

So,  taking  one  thing  with  another,  it 
was  a  satisfactory  termination  to  the  re¬ 
nowned  cause,  Carr  versua  Carr. 


From  Chtmbert’s  Jonrn*!. 

AN  EVIL  SEEMINGLY  WITHOUT  A  REMEDY. 


[As  this  article  was  meant  to  bnvo  a  primary  reference  to  English  ladies,  we  should  bo  sorry  if  it  had 
an  equally  pertinent  application  in  all  respects  to  our  Cur  country-women. — Editor  of  Eclectic.] 


There  is  one  evil  under  the  sun  without 
a  remedy,  and  that  is  the  power  of  what 
is  called  Fashion  over  women.  In  some 
mysterious  way,  it  comes  to  be  understood 
that  the  correct  thing  for  ladies  this  win¬ 
ter  is  to  carry  an  amount  of  inflated  dress 
round  the  lower  part  of  their  persons, 
which  will  make  them  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet  in  circumference.  Implicitly  they 
submit  to  have  themselves  so  dressed  as  if 
it  were  some  supernal  decree  which  it  was 
futile  to  try  to  resist,  let  the  consequences 
be  never  so  inconvenient  to  themselves 
and  the  society  of  which  they  form  a  part. 
The  resulting  contour  of  the  figure  is,  in 
the  first  place,  ridiculous ;  in  the  second 
place  immoral,  because  false.  It  involves 
waste,  to  the  distress  of  those  who  have 
to  pay  the  milliners’  bills,  and  to  the 
offense  of  God,  who  tells  us  that  not 


merely  our  superfluities,  but  much  of  our 
ordinary  means,  should  be  bestowed  upon 
those  who  want.  Fiu.ally,  it  creates  dan¬ 
ger,  for  a  dress  sweeping  wide  of  the  per¬ 
son  is  apt  to  catch  fire,  and  often  does  so, 
with  the  most  tragical  eft’ects.  Not  a 
month  before  we  write,  two  datighters  of 
a  noble  house,  had  their  dresses  thus  ignit¬ 
ed,  and,  as  the  arrangement  is  favorable 
to  combustion,  they  were  so  severely 
burned  that  they  only  survived  a  few  days. 
Yet  the  inconvenience,  the  ridiculousness, 
the  immoral  falsity,  the  sinful  waste,  and 
the  frightful  danger,  while  on  all  hands 
acknowledged,  are  wholly  unavailing  to 
abate  one  inch  of  the  evil.  The  mysteri¬ 
ous  decree  has  gone  forth,  “  We,”  say  the 
ladies,  “  can  not  be  singular” — the  evil, 
consequently,  great  as  it  is,  must  be  en¬ 
dured. 
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It  is  important  to  observe  rcf^arding 
the  subserviency  to  these  mysterious  de¬ 
crees,  that  tiiere  is  no  progressive  improve¬ 
ment.  One  year,  it  is  one  absurdity ; 
another  year,  another.  Balloon-sleeves 
now  —  mud-tr!iiling  skirts  then.  Here, 
invisible  bonnets,  exposing  the  head  to 
colds,  and  the  complexion  to  injury ; 
there,  \v!isi>-\vaist8,  destroying  the  play  of 
the  organs  of  circulation  and  digestion. 
Always  some  enormity,  and  no  one  better 
than  another,  or  more  partially  exempli¬ 
fied.  lieasoning  on  the  part  of  the  other 
sex  is  wholly  in  vain  to  effect  any  correc¬ 
tion — of  what  use,  indeed,  is  reason,  with 
people  who  admit  the  absurdity  of  their 
conduct,  but  say  they  can  not  lielp  it  ? 

Side  by  side  with  all  this  folly,  we  hear 
cries  from  various  ipiarters  for  the  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  female  equality,  and  con¬ 
sequent  female  rights.  What  an  amusing 
set  of  enthusiasts !  A  part  is  claimed  in 
great  and  serious  affairs  for  a  j)ortion  of 
tile  community  who  can  not  a\'oid  wearing 
any  ridiculous  .attire  which  is  proclaime(l 
to  be  the  fashion.  A  perfect  equ.ality 
with  the  reasoners  is  expected  for  those 
who  confess  themselves  below  the  power 
of  re.ason. 

We  lately  thought  of  writing  a  power¬ 
ful  paper  on  the  custom  of  typifying 
every  thing  silly  and  foolish  under  the 
phrase  “  an  old  woman.”  It  seemed  to  us 
unfair,  on  the  part  of  our  sex,  to  pay  such 
court  to  women  while  they  were  young, 
jdcased  to  listen  for  hours  perhaps  to  their 
j)rattle,  professing  compliance  with  their 
faintest  wishes  ;  idolizing,  deifying  them  ; 
j'et,  after  all,  turning  away  from  them  in 
their  maturcr  years,  when,  if  any  thing, 
they  h.ad  become  wiser  and  more  solid. 
But  a  little  reflection  upon  the  conduct  of 
women  in  respect  to  dress  has  obliged  us 
to  give  up  our  intended  article.  Our  de¬ 
sign  w.as,  we  believe,  amiable  and  gallant 
— for,  be  it  known,  we  are  extremely  kind 
to  women,  and  great  favorites  with  them 
— but  we  now  see  the  position  was  inde¬ 
fensible.  Young  women,  judged  by  their 
conduct  in  this  important  part  of  the 
economy  of  life,  are  evidently  no  better 
than  old  women — not  a  bit  more  able  to 
resist  weak  impulses.  They  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  only  old  women  with  the  gloss 
of  youth  in  their  favor,  the  lattei  pecu¬ 
liarity  being  alone  that  which  brings  them 
the  deference  which  is  denied  to  their 
seniors.  Now,  of  couree,  this  gloss  of 
youth  being  a  mere  external  accident,  and 


no  proper  ground  of  esteem,  whatever  it 
ni.ay  be  of  passionate  admiration,  wo 
must  needs  admit  that  the  claims  of  wo¬ 
men  to  respect  are  equal  at  all  times  of 
their  life ;  and  there  is  no  injustice  what¬ 
ever  in  arraigning  them  in  age  for  quali¬ 
ties  W'hich  ought  equally  to  be  condemned 
in  them  at  every  j)eriod. 

No  —  the  proverb  must  still  hold  its 
sway — men  of  weak  taste  and  apprehen¬ 
sions  must  still  submit  to  be  called  old 
women,  and  old  women  must  submit  to 
have  such  men  likened  to  them — but 
surely  not  forever.  There  is  a  progress 
in  most  things  in  this  fair  world  ;  and  we 
may  therefore  hope  that  a  moiety  of  the 
human  race — a  most  interesting  one,  and 
invested  with  great  influence,  for  good  or 
evil,  over  the  other  moiety — is  not  to  be 
left  from  age  to  age  to  doll  dressing,  gos¬ 
sip,  and  the  chronicling  of  sm.all  beer. 
The  brain  of  woman,  though  not  so  pow¬ 
erful  as  that  of  man,  is  composed  of  the 
same  elements,  and  equally  capable  of  an 
indefinite  improvement.  The  occasion 
which  women  have  for  rational  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  skill  in  serious  affairs  is,  if 
not  so  great  as  that  of  men,  very  great 
nevertheless  ;  why  should  they  not  know 
something  of  business,  and  so  save  them¬ 
selves  from  becoming  the  victims  of 
Western  banks  and  other  traps?  Why 
should  they  not  take  an  intelligent  concern 
in  the  making  of  laws  by  which  they  are 
to  be  affected  as  wives  and  mothers? 
Why  should  they  not  bo  somewhat  in¬ 
formed  in  physiology  and  the  laws  of 
health,  .and  so  save  themselves  and  their  off¬ 
spring  from  much  of  what  is  now  suffered 
in  disease,  sickly  uselessness,  and  prema¬ 
ture  death  ?  They  have  these  things  in 
their  po'wer,  and  by  such,  and  the  general 
cultivation  of  their  minds — above  all,  of 
their  resoning  powers — they  might  make 
their  young  and  old  days  alike  respectable, 
thus  extinguishing  the  ignominy  conferred 
upon  them  in  this  proverbial  reference  to 
“  old  women,”  or  rather,  as  we  think  we 
have  shown,  to  women  generally.  In  no 
other  way  that  we  c.an  think  of  is  there  to 
an  end  to  this  imputation  on  the  sex. 

It  often  is  impressed  on  us  that  the  or¬ 
dinary  women  of  the  \vorld  lose  an  im¬ 
mense  portion  of  the  happiness  placed  by 
I’rovidence  in  their  power,  from  want  of 
a  right  apprehension  of  their  cap.acities, 
as  well  as  duties.  When  a  lady  of  the 
middle  rank  has  an  independent  provision, 
or  a  father  or  husband  to  provide  for  her, 
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she  is  generally  a  very  idle  person.  She  I 
reads  a  little  in  a  literature  that  gives  her 
no  intellectual  advance ;  works  at  some 
utterly  useless  texture — a  laborious  idle¬ 
ness  ;  or  plays  indifferently  on  some  instru¬ 
ment.  All  very  miserable  w'ork  indeed. 
Say  she  even  conducts  a  household,  it  is 
but  a  poor  sole  occupation  for  a  human 
being — one  day  the  same  as  another — no 
advance — nothing  to  look  forward  to,  but 
the  same  routine  of  trivial  orderings  to  the 
end.  When  we  consider  what  a  wonder- 
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I  ful  power  a  healthy  brain  even  in  woman 
really  is,  and  what  a  potential  destiny  is 
connected  with  it,  we  might  w<^l  wonder 
that  such  multitudes  go  on  thus  forever, 
unconscious  of  what  they  are  failing  to  do, 
and  what  they  are  failing  to  enjoy.  There 
is  not  one  of  the  great  class  in  question 
but  might  become  something  unspeakably 
superior  to  what  she  is  as  a  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  being,  immensely  more  useful 
to  herself,  her  family,  and  society,  and,  by 
consequence,  immensely  more  happy. 


From  BlftokwoodU  Ifogaslna, 

THE  STRANGELY  FALSELY  ACCUSED. 

A  CRIMINAL  TRIAL  IN  NURNBKRG.  1790. 


No  one  can  forget  Numberg  who  has  I 
ever,  even  for  a  few  hours,  rambled ' 
through  its  medieval  streets.  It  remains 
a  living  type  of  the  vanished  pa.st.  Not ' 
a  modern  building  is  to  be  seen  ;  for  even 
those  houses  which  were  erected  yester- 1 
day  have  been  fashioned  after  the  six-  j 
tcenth  century  model,  or  earlier.  Hence, 
although  the  situation  of  Saltzburg  and  j 
Prague  gives  them  a  certain  picturesque  | 
superiority  over  all  other  German  cities, 
there  is  no  city  in  Europe  so  interesting, 
so  perfect  an  historical  picture,  as  this 
Niirnberg,  every  house  of  which  has  a  i 
physiognomy  of  its  own,  every  street  of, 
which  is  a  panorama.  The  varied  gables, 
the  quaint  windows,  the  high  roo&,  the 
fantastic  galleries,  towers,  and  door-  • 
ways,  with  the  endless  effects  of  color,  ^ 
maKc  the  streets  a  perpetual  delight  to 
the  traveler.  Here  one  feels  thoroughly  | 
at  home  in  the  past. 

While  no  change  whatever  has  come ' 
over  the  spirit  of  the  architecture,  there  ; 
has,  happily,  a  profound  change  come ! 
over  the  spirit  of  criminal  law  in  N  Qm- ' 


berg ;  and  if  the  lover  of  medieval  institu 
tions  wants  an  illustration  of  those  times 
which  will  make  him  join  with  the  lover 
of  jirogress  in  blessing  the  results  of  the 
wiser  laws  which  in  our  day  regulate  so¬ 
ciety,  imperfect,  and  in  many  respects  still 
barbarous,  as  these  are,  let  Lim  attend  to 
the  narrative  of  the  following  trial,  which 
occurred  in  Niirnberg  at  the  very  close  of 
the  last  century.  Among  criminal  trials 
it  has  an  exceptional  interest,  which  is, 
however,  more  psychological  than  leg.al, 
and  the  mysterjr  is  even  yet  not  cleared  up. 

On  the  thirtieth  June,  1790,  at  five  m 
the  morning,  the  merchant  Johann  Marcus 
Sterbenk  w.as  awakened  by  his  maidserv¬ 
ant,  with  the  unpleasant  news  that  the 
doors  of  the  house,  and  the  counting- 
house,  stood  open,  and  that  from  the  hat¬ 
ter  the  iron  cash-box  had  been  stolen. 
As  this  c.ash-box  contained  tw’o  thousand 
gulden  in  silver,  (about  two  hundred 
pounds  reckoning  oy  our  standard,  but 
really  a  much  larger  sum  in  those  days,) 
the  agitation  of  Sterbenk  may  be  con¬ 
ceived.  He  hastened  to  the  counting- 
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house  with  his  clerks  and  servants,  found 
that  a  pane  of  glass  had  been  removed 
from  the  window,  which  looked  from  the 
eountiiig-house  on  the  staircase,  and  that 
the  door  wiis  wide  open.  The  maid  Stiid 
that  she  had  bolted  the  house-door  over¬ 
night.  The  reader  must  remember  that 
in  Continental  houses  the  house-door,  or 
porte.  codicre^  is  the  entrance  to  all  the 
dwellings  contained  in  one  pile  of  build¬ 
ing  ;  and,  unlike  our  English  houses,  mere¬ 
ly  admits  to  the  vestibule.  Tlie  separate 
doors  have  to  bo  unlocked  after  entrance 
has  been  eftected  through  the  house-door. 
In  this  case  the  house-door  had  no  lock  ; 
nothing  but  a  bolt,  which  the  maid  de¬ 
clared  she  had  pushed  into  its  staple.  She 
had  heartl  no  sound  M’hatever  during  the 
night,  such  as  the  opening  of  this  door 
wouhl  occasion  ;  but  on  descending  in  the 
morning  to  take  in  the  milk  when  tlie  milk¬ 
woman  rang,  she  W'as  surprised  to  find 
this  milk-woman  inside  the  house — the 
door  having  yielded  to  her.  accidental 
pressure.  Alarmed,  she  looked  to  the 
counting-house  door,  and  found  that  also 
opcTK  She  looked  in,  and  found  the  iron 
cash-box  missing. 

It  was  at  once  evident  that  the  robbery 
nmst  h.ave  been  committed  by  some  one 
|>erfectly  acfpi.ainted  with  the  localities. 
This  very  pane  of  glass  which  had  been 
removed  was  the  same  that,  ten  days  be¬ 
fore,  Sterbenk  had  ordered  to  be  taken 
out  when  one  of  the  clerks  had  lost  the 
key  of  the  counting-house,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  open  the  door  from  within, 
which  could  be  effected  by  a  man’s  thrust¬ 
ing  his  arm  through  this  opening,  and 
thus  reaching  to  the  lock.  A  messenger, 
named  Schonlcben,  remarked  that  this 
was  very  suspicious. 

But  whom  to  suspect  ?  At  pre.sent 
there  wms  not  a  clue.  The  whole  town 
rang  with  the  news ;  and  gossips  on  the 
door-steps  and  in  beer-shops  freely  vented 
their  hyjx)thetical  suspicions,  as  is  usual  in 
such  ca.ses.  A  shopkeeper  swore  that  on 
the  night  in  question  about  two  o’clock 
he  quitted  the  tavern  znm  lit  ic/miilfer, 
where  ho  had  been  in  jovial  company,  and 
saw  two  suspicious-looking  fellows  in  the 
neighborhoo«i  of  the  Sterbenk  house,  who 
cro.ssed  the  Horse-market ;  a  barber  also 
swore  th.at  ho  saw  two  men  that  night 
near  the  house,  and  had  :iskcd  them  the 
time;  a  maid-servant  declared  that  she 
had  seen  a  young  man  the  day  before 
standing  opposite  the  house,  considering  ' 


I  it  attentively.  But  as  these  witnesses  could 
j  neither  identify  the  persons  they  had  seen, 
nor  give  any  other  clue,  their  attestations 
shed  little  light  over  the  question. 

Suddenly  suspicion  settled  on  Schon- 
leben,  the  messenger,  who  had  found  the 
history  of  the  pane  of  glass  so  suspicious. 
It  grew  and  grew,  till  it  became  very  like 
conviction.  He  happened  to  say  to  one 
of  the  shoj)boy3  that  “  if  he  could  only 
be  certain  the  cash-box  had  been  carried 
across  the  Fish-market,  as  report  said,  he 
would  easily  trace  out  the  rest.”  This 
remark,  surely  not  very  compromising, 
seems  to  have  excited  attention.  It  wuis 
remembered  that  his  life  had  not  been 
blameless;  and  the  busy  imaginations  of 
men  instantly  built  up  a  thousand  proba¬ 
bilities  to  convict  him.  The  very  day 
after  the  robbery,  his  brother,  a  peasant 
living  in  a  neighboring  village,  had  called 
upon  him  at  the  Sterbenk  house,  had 
siKiken  with  him  in  an  undertone,  and 
then  had  quitted  the  town  with  his  dung- 
cart — “of  course  carrying  away  the  cash- 
box  in  this  cart,”  as  quick  imaginations 
readily  divined.  It  wsis  further  remem¬ 
bered  that  some  days  before  the  robbery, 
Schonlcben  had  twice  made  his  appearance 
at  the  counting-house  ,an  hour  later  than 
usual,  for  Avhich  he  could  only  give  very 
unsatisfactory  excuses  ;  and  the  day  after 
the  robbery  he  had  affected  a  forced  jocu¬ 
larity,  etc.,  etc.  On  such  indications  was 
this  man  arrested. 

It  was  clear  that  Schimlebcn  could  not 
alone  have  accomplished  the  crime.  Ilis 
accomplice  was  soon  fixed  on.  It  was 
Beutner,  a  poor  spangle-maker.  The  in¬ 
dications  against  him  were  these :  he  was 
poor ;  he  had  assisted  Schonleben  tO  carry 
a  load  of  wood  into  the  Sterbenk  house, 
and  in  doing  so  passed  u])  the  stairs  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  countmg-house ;  arrived  at  the 
to|>stair,  he  was  said  to  have  paused  there 
some  minutes  looking  intently  into  the 
counting-house,  fascinated  by  the  sound  of 
the  money  he  heard  chinking  there.  This 
w.as  asserted  by  more  than  one  witness, 
although  resolutely  denied  by  him.  It 
could  only  bo  from  a  desire  to  make  him¬ 
self  familiar  with  the  locality  previous  to 
his  criminal  attempt.  He  also  was  ar¬ 
rested. 

The  idea  of  arresting,  imprisoning,  and 
examining  two  men  on  such  evidence  as 
this,  will  astound  the  reader ;  but  he  wall 
be  still  more  astounded  on  learning  that 
the  possibility  of  their  being  innocent  was 
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never  entertained.  They  were  assumed  i 
to  be  criminals  ;  and  all  that  remained  was 
to  extort,  or  entrap,  a  confession  of  their 
guilt. 

While  the  cumbrous  procedure  of  those 
days  was  being  carried  out  against  these 
men,  a  new  clue  seemed  to  have  been  dis- 
discovered,  of  far  greater  importance  than 
any  yet  detected.  A  barber,  named 
Kirchmeier,  upon  whom  let  the  re.ader’8 
.attention  bo  fixed,  called  on  Sterbenk, 
and,  under  the  seal  of  secresy,  as  regarded 
himself,  decljii*ed  that,  “  unless  he  w.as 
mistaken,'’  he  had,  on  the  morning  of  the 
thirtieth  June,  seen  a  cash-box,  very 
closely  resembling  that  which  w.as  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  jiapers  as  the  one  stolen,  in 
the  room  of  the  gilder  JIaunert,  who  lived 
in  the  Nune  house  with  Schonleben. 
Kirchmeier  called  a  d.ay  or  two  after  the 
thirtieth  on  Maunert,  and  the  cash-box 
was  no  longer  visible.  This  Kirchmeier 
was  a  citizen  of  Niirnborg,  the  father  of 
a  large  family,  well  to  do  in  the  world, 
bearing  the  character  of  an  upright,  reli¬ 
gious  man.  His  testimony  was  considered 
unim|teachable  ;  a  fatal  credulity  was  the 
result.  On  the  unsupported  testimony  of 
this  man,  human  beings  were  not  only  im¬ 
prisoned,  but  tortured  and  destroyed. 

Maunert,  the  accused,  was  married,  the 
father  of  two  sons  aged  ten  and  fifteen, 
vei-y  poor,  but  hitherto  of  blameless 
reputation.  He  w.as  arrested  and  exam¬ 
ined.  He  denied  that  he  had  ever  had 
any  such  cash-box,  painted  or  gilded,  in 
his  possession.  He  knew  Sehonlebeu, 
knew  that  he  w.as  Sterbenk’s  messenger, 
but  knew  nothing  of  his  priv.ate  affairs. 
Maunert’s  wife  and  sons  also  denied  that 
any  such  box  had  been  in  their  house. 
Kirchmeier,  confronted  with  the  accused 
family,  declared  that,  on  the  thirtieth 
June,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  as  he  en¬ 
tered  Maiinert’s  room,  to  shave  him,  he 
saw  under  the  table,  near  the  oven,  an 
iron  box  with  green  stripes,  the  top 
painted  with  fiowei-s,  the  lock  ortiamented 
wdth  four  painted  oak-leaves,  which  he 
now  perfectly  well  remembered,  and  could  i 
describe.  He  never  saw  that  box  after¬ 
wards. 

Kirchmeier  was  so  honored  a  citizen, 
and  his  statement  was  so  explicit^  and  so 
firmly  insisted  on  by  him,  that  inasmuch 
as  he  seemed  free  from  all  jwssible  motive 
in  the  matter,  not  bearing  any  malice  to¬ 
wards  theMaunerts,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
testifying  to  their  being,  as  far  as  he  knew, . 
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honest,  truthful  people,  the  idea  of  doubt¬ 
ing  his  declaration  never  entered  the  heads 
of  the  NUrnbergers,  assuredly  not  of  tho 
executive,  which  at  once  cast  Maunert 
into  a  dark  solitary  cell,  and  his  wife  into 
a  cell  with  condemned  women. 

Maunert’s  lodgings  were  searched. 
Neither  c.osh-box,  nor  tnree  of  any  bur¬ 
glarious  instrument,  could  be  found,  but — 
and  this  was  thought  im|>ortant — in  a 
lumber-room  one  of  the  planks  showed 
traces  of  having  been  lately  raised,  and 
with  inexperienced  hands  restored  to  its 
place.  After  this,  nothing  was  needed 
but  the  full  confession  of  the  crime. 

Schonleben  firmly  denied  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  crime  or  the  criminals ;  nor 
could  he  name  any  one  on  whom  his  sus- 
)icions  fell,  although  he  would  say  that 
leutner,  on  the  occasion  of  helping  him 
with  the  load  of  wood,  did  ask  where  the 
counting-house  was,  and  whether  all  tho 
people  in  the  house  slept  above.  He  knew 
nothing  of  Beutner’s  having  stood  I<K>king 
into  the  counting-house,  as  had  been  as¬ 
serted.  Ho  denied  every  thing  th.at  was 
alleged  against  him,  or  explained  it  away. 
There  is  one  point  in  his  evidence  which  is 
noticeable,  and  was  much  noticed — name¬ 
ly,  that  he  described  the  c-ash-box  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  terms  as  those  employed 
by  Kirchmeier  in  reference  to  the  box 
seen  in  Maunert’s  room.  This  gave  ad- 
dition.'il  weight  to  the  barber’s  testimony ; 
for,  it  was  argued,  how  could  Kirchmeier, 
who  had  never  been  in  Sterbenk’s  house, 
and  consequently  had  never  seen  the  cash- 
box  there,  accurately  describe  it,  unless 
he  had  .actually  seen  it?  He  desciibed  it 
precisely  .as  the  messenger  who  saw  it 
daily ;  and  what  he  described  was,  he 
aveired,  under  the  t.ablo  in  3Iaunert*s 
room.  Now  Maunert  and  his  wife  dis¬ 
tinctly  denied  ever  having  had  any  cash- 
box  whatever  in  their  rooms. 

Beutner,  the  spangle-maker,  on  being 
questioned  resj)ecting  his  dialogue  with 
Schonleben,  .admitted  its  truth,  but  said 
he  was  in  liquor  at  the  time,  and  knew 
not  much  what  he  had  talked  about.  Of 
the  crime  of  the  criminals,  he  knew  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing ;  and  as  proof  that  ho  was 
not  concerned  in  the  robbery  either  as 
principal  or  assistant,  he  offered  to  prove 
an  alibi.  Unhappily  for  him,  this  proof 
was  far  from  satisfactory,  and  the  suspi¬ 
cion  deepened  .against  him.  The  witness¬ 
es  he  called  did  not  admit  that  he  was 
with  them  drinking  till  two  in  the  morn- 
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ing ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  declared  they 
had  accompanied  him  home  at  eleven. 
Now  if  he  rejxohed  home  by  eleven, 
there  wsis  abundance  of  time  for  him  to 
have  committed  the  robberv. 

The  ex.-unination  of  the  Alaunerts  now 
occupied  the  court.  It  was  determined  to 
])ut  in  force  the  rigor  of  the  law  to  extort 
a  confession,  Kirchmeier  reiterato<l,  and 
even  added  to  his  foi-mer  statements,  and 
declared  himself  ready,  if  necessary,  to 
affirm  them  on  o.ath.  In  those  d.ays  the 
criminal  law  did  not  absolutely  require 
witnesses  to  be  sworn  ;  only  in  extreme 
cases  was  the  oath  admini.stercd ;  and  the 
punishment  of  perjury  was  very  severe.  The 
oath  was  a  last  step,  Avhen  the  evidence 
was  otherwise  imperfect.  Now  as  the 
two  Maunert  boys  on  being  interrogated, 
and  solemnly  warned  to  sj)oak  the  truth, 
persisted  in  unwavering  denial  of  having 
ever  seen  such  a  box ;  and  suggested  that 
what  the  barber  saw  must  have  been  a 
painted  box  filled  with  plaster-c.ast  medal¬ 
lions,  which  indeed  was  under  the  table, 
but  not  behind  or  near  the  door ;  this 
steady  denial  forced  the  court  to  adminis¬ 
ter  the  oath, 

Kirchmeier  again  decl.ared  his  readiness 
to  take  the  oath,  which  he  could  do  with 
a  cle.ar  conscience.  lie  was  solemnly 
warned  to  consider  what  he  said,  to  be 
quite  clear  with  himself  .as  to  whether  the 
box  seen  by  hitn  way  really  such  a  box  as 
the  one  stolen  ;  the  severe  j*unishment  of 

S'ury  tvas  rehearsed  to  him ;  and  the 
1  was  slowly  re.'^d  aloud  to  him.  lie 
remained  unshaken.  The  despairing 
Maunerts  on  their  knees  implored  liim  to 
have  j>lty  ;  adjured  him  by  all  that  he  held 
s.acretl  not  to  ruin  them  ;  pointed  to  their 
children  in  hopes  of  monng  him.  Kirch- 
ineier  was  immov.able.  In  calm  and 
solemn  tones  he  took  the  oath.  Nothing 
th.at  was  said  made  him  stveiwc  in  his 
statement  that  he  had  seen  the  box. 
“That  which  I  saw',  I  saw:  the  green 

1  tainted  cash-box  with  ^reon  wooden  legs, 
saw  in  the  rooms  ot  the  man  who  is 
now  kneeling  imploringly  before  me,  I 
can  not  help  it.  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  in  this  I  am  not  mistaken.  His  blood 
be  on  my  head !” 

It  was  done.  The  o.ath  had  been  taken. 
God  had  heard  it,  and  would  avenge  it  if 
false.  The  excitement  was  not  confined  | 
to  Nflrnberg  and  Franconia ;  all  Germany 
shared  in  it.  Pamjihlets,  pictures,  and 
discussions  made  it  the  talk  of  the  day. 


The  court,  after  Kirchmeier’s  solemn  teat 
imony,  saw  in  the  accused  nothing  but 
hardened  and  obstinate  sinners;  the  pub¬ 
lic  shared  this  conviction.  So  high  ran 
the  feeling  against  all  the  accused  on 
account  of  their  obstinacy,  that  the  mob 
smashed  Schonleben's  wmdow.s,  and  his 
youngest  child  was  killed  in  its  mother’s 
arms  by  a  stone. 

Kirchmeier,  the  demon  of  this  story, 
after  his  damnatory  oath,  communicated 
fresh  indications  of  Maunert’s  criminality, 
which,  of  course,  helped  to  confirm  the 
prejudice  against  the  unhappy  man.  He 
staled  that  some  days  after  he  had  seen 
the  box  in  Maunert’s  rooms,  he  had  called 
on  him  and  n.arrated  how  he  had  just  seen 
SchSnleben’s  wife  carried  through  the 
crow’d  by  the  police,  accused  of  having 
with  her  husband  stolen  Sterbenk’s  cash- 
box  ;  whereupon  M.aunert  said:  “And 
what  compensation  will  these  poor  peo¬ 
ple  get  if  they  are  innocent?”  Surely  a 
very  natural  and  humane  qut*stion  :  too 
humane  apparently  for  general  appreci.a- 
tion  then,  since  it  W'as  inierprcto<l  as  a 
sign  of  guilt  by  a  logical  process  not  un¬ 
exampled  in  public  reasojiings.  A  w'cek 
later,  the  barber  again  c.illed  on  Maunert, 
and  show'ed  him  the  newspaper  in  w'hich 
a  reward  was  offered  for  the  detection  of 
the  criminals.  Maunert  remarked : 
“  How  could  Sterbenk  imagine  that  the 
robber  would  be  discovered  merely  if 
poor  j)eople  were  obseiw'ed  to  have  or 
spend  more  money  th.an  usual?  He, 
Maunert,  happened  to  have  Lately  pai(l 
some  debts,  and  was  in  pos.scssion  of 
more  money  than  usual ;  but  he  did  not 
suppose  that  suspicion  could  fall  on  him 
on  that  account.” 

It  can  not  escape  the  reader  as  some¬ 
thing  peculiarly  removed  from  modern 
jurisj)rudence,  that  not  only  should  such 
implicit  reliance  have  been  placed  on  the 
barber’s  assertions,  unsup[»orted  as  they 
were,  but  that  no  suspicion  seems  to  have 
been  aw  akened  at  his  remarkable  freedom 
froju  all  inculp.ation  of  3Iaunort  till  after 
Schonleben  .and  Bentnerh.ad  been  examin¬ 
ed.  He  declares  that  the  veiy  day  of  the 
robbery  he  .saw  the  cash-box  in  Maunert’s 
rf)om.  Hut  he  said  nothing.  When 
Schonleben  Avas  arrested,  he  calle<l  on 
Maunert,  in  continu.ance  of  friendly  rela- 
j  tions  with  the  man  whom  he  must  h.ave 
I  susiKKJted  to  be  the  thief.  A  Aveek  after- 
!  wards  he  calls  again ;  and  although  all 
I  NOrnberg  is  discu8.dng  the  question, 
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"Who  is  the  thief?  and  every  one  is  freely 
suggesting  suspicions,  the  barber  is  silent 
as  to  Maunert.  Of  this  no  notice  seems 
to  have  been  taken.  Had  the  accused 
employed  an  advocate,  it  would  have  been 
duly  insisted  on. 

A  confession  the  court  w’ould  have ;  and 
as  ^Maunert  obstinately  refused  to  confess, 
he  was  ordered  to  be  flogged.  The  flog¬ 
ging  extorted  noting  but  groans  and 
denials.  He  was  flogged  again ;  but  as 
the  judicial  report  naively  remarks,  “  al¬ 
though  ho  showed  an  extreme  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  the.  stripes,  he  was  not  to  be 
brought  to  confess ;  on  the  contrary, 
stoutly  maintained  his  innocence,  but  beg¬ 
ged  that  a  full  investigation  of  his  whole 
life  might  be  made,  wnich  w’ould  show  he 
had  always  lived  honestly  and  above  sus¬ 
picion.”  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  under¬ 
taken.  In  those  days — the  close  of  the 
“  enlightened  ”  eighteenth  century — it  did 
not  occur  to  men  to  ask,  What  compensa¬ 
tion  will  the  innocent  receive  if  their  in¬ 
nocence  is  proved  ? 

After  this  a  second  search  was  made  in 
Maunert’sdwelling;  but  nothing  was  found 
which  in  any  way  bore  on  the  robbery. 
Schonleben’s  dwelling  was  also  searched 
w'ith  equally  fruitless  result.  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  It  was  clear  these  men  were 
guilty  ;  but  their  obstinacy  set  justice  at 
defiance.  IIow  extort  a  confession  ?  Ap¬ 
peals  to  their  terrors  had  been  tried,  and 
failed.  Examination  and  cross-examina¬ 
tion  had  been  tried,  and  failed.  Floggings 
had  been  tried  and  failed.  There  remain¬ 
ed  only  two  resources :  first,  the  priest, 
and  next,  the  rack. 

The  power  of  the  priest  in  extorting 
confession,  even  from  the  most  hardened 
ciiminals,  had  often  successfully  been  em¬ 
ployed  ;  accordingly,  two  celebrated 
NQrnberg  theologians  and  preachers, 
Schoner  and  Fuchs,  W’ere  commissioned 
to  try  their  powers.  The  public  expecta¬ 
tion  was  raised  by  the  news  of  this. 
Every  one  felt  assured  that,  hardened  as 
these  criminals  were,  the  spiritual  influence 
of  such  men  as  Schoner  and  Fuchs  would 
be  irresistible,  and  justice  would  at  length 
be  satisfied. 

Alas !  even  this  failed.  Tlie  priests 
reported  that  the  two  sons,  no  lc.ss  than 
Maunert  and  his  wife,  repeated  that  they 
know  nothing  whatever  of  the  cash-box, 
that  Kirchmeier  had  perjured  himself,  and 
that  God  w’ould  even  yet  make  their  in¬ 
nocence  manifest.  “  And,”  said  Schoner, 


I  “  when  I  warned  Maunert’s  W’ife  of  that 
'  judgment  which  awaited  her  in  another 
'  W'orld,  which  none  could  escape  however 
'  they  might  escape  the  judgment  in  this 
I  w’orld  ;  when  I  painted  in  glowing  terms 
!  the  terrors  of  eternal  damnation,  the  ini- 
!  movable  justice  of  the  Iiord,  and  the  awful 
I  power  of  his  decrees,  she  interrupted  me 
I  with  the  exclamation :  ‘  To  Him  I  appeal !’ 
When  I  argued  with  her  on  the  sad  con¬ 
sequences  which  would  ensue  unless  she 
confessed,  not  only  that  her  imprisonment 
would  continue,  but  that  even  liarder 
measures  would  be  adopted  towards  her¬ 
self  and  family,  she  replied  :  ‘  And  if  they 
(  flog  me  to  death,  what  is  it  ?  I  want  no¬ 
thing  more  from  this  world,  and  care  not 
to  enter  it  again  1’  ” 

In  this  manner  she  encountered  every 
exhortation,  every  argument,  every  refer¬ 
ence  to  temporal  or  eternal  justice.  She 
was  innocent;  her  husband  and  children 
were  innocent ;  she  could  say  nothing 
else. 

The  state  of  ojunion  was  so  inconceivably 
fixed  against  them,  that  we  doubt  whether 
any  presumptive  evidence  would  at  that 
j  moment  have  had  much  weight,  otherwise 
it  is  probable — but  only  probable — that 
this  steadfast  reiteration  of  innocence  on 
the  part  of  the  whole  family,  under  such 
severe  trials  of  their  firmness,  would  have 
suggested  a  doubt  in  their  favor.  It  was 
true  that  the  barber’s  evidence  was  ex¬ 
plicit.  But  there  was  no  other  evidence  ; 
and  against  it  might  fairly  be  set  that  of 
the  whole  family,  two  of  them  young 
boys,  who  never  swerved  in  their  state¬ 
ments.  There  was  one  awkward  circum¬ 
stance,  it  is  true :  the  barber  swore  he  saw 
a  cash-box;  Avhereas  the  whole  family 
steadily  denied  that  any  cash-box  had 
I  been  in  their  room.  It  was  impossible  to 
'  doubt  the  barber’s  statement.  The  jiris- 
I  oner’s  denial  looked  like  sheer  obstinacy. 

!  Nevertheless  this  denial,  and  the  impres- 
I  sion  of  sincerity  which  innocence  must 
'  have  made  on  the  priests,  at  least,  acous- 
j  tomed  to  hear  confessions  and  to  interro- 
I  gate  criminals,  Avould  have  had  its  weight, 
had  not  Maunert’s  wife  committed  a  very 
common  mistake — a  mistake  to  which  we 
are  all  liable,  and  W’hich  daily  experience 
;  seems  incapable  of  eradicating — namely, 
that  of  attributing  motives  to  the  acts  of 
!  others.  Whatever  is  done,  especially 
when  it  is  in  any  w  ay  injurious  to  us,  we 
:  insist  on  assigning  to  its  true  motive. 

;  Now  the  motive  which  really  actuates  a 
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liuman  being,  is  almost  inevitably  hidden 
from  us ;  we  never  altogether  know  it,  we 
arc  not  often  tlioroughly  aware  of  our  owu 
motives;  yet  in  this  state  of  blank  ignor¬ 
ance,  we  (fuem  at  what  the  motive  may 
luobably  be ;  no  sooner  is  that  gues.s  seen 
to  have  a  tolerable  consistency  with  the 
circumstances  known  to  us,  than  we  at 
once  give  it  entire  faith,  and  treat  it  us 
ail  established  fact.  “  It  must  bo  so,” 
we  say ;  and  we  proceed  to  act  as  if  it 
were  so.  In  the  present  case  the  motives 
which  may  have  actuated  Kirchmeier  are 
numerous,  but  could  not  be  known  to 
another.  Had  Maunert’s  wife  contented 
herself  witli  saying,  “  Kirchmeier  has 
sworn  falsely.  Wliy  ?  I  do  not  know  ; 
how  should  1  know  why  ?”  her  assertion 
would  have  been  forcible  ;  but  unhappily 
she  could  not  rest  satisfied  without  yutsa- 
Iny  at  his  motives,  and  stated  that  what 
she  guessed  was  the  fact.  Kirchmeier, 
she  saitl,  had  sworn  against  them,  because 
^Nlaunert  owed  him  some  mon6y  for  shav¬ 
ing,  and  had  not  made  him  a  new'-ycar’s 
present !  To  an  irritated  and  feeble  fe¬ 
male  intellect  this  doubtless  seemed  an 
adecpiate  motive;  at  any  rate  it  was  the 
motive  she  guessed,  aud,  having  guessed 
it,  she  believed  it.  On  the  public  mind 
this  accusation  produced  no  eftect  save 
that  of  strengthening  the  prejudice  against 
her  family. 

It  is  clear  from  the  concluding  words 
of  the  priest's  rejiort,  that  a  misgiving 
had  entered  liis  mind  respecting  the  guilt 
of  this  family.  “  ]SIy  heart  beats  sorely,” 
he  says,  “  at  the  obstinacy  of  these  iioople 
(who  otherwise  seem  to  nave  lived  hon¬ 
estly,  though  in  poor  circumstances,)  if 
they  are  guilty ;  but  still  more  at  their 
fate  if  they  are  innocent — if  Kirchmeier 
has  been  mistaken,  or  if,  like  other  men, 
he  has  been  capable  of  having  been  led 
.astray.” 

Up  to  this  time  a  plausible  e.\planation 
had  been  propounded,  and  of  course  un¬ 
hesitatingly  accepted,  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  cash-box  liad  been  transferred 
from  Schonleben's  dwelling  to  that  of 
^lauucrt.  As  we  do  not  sufficiently  un¬ 
derstand  the  localities  to  form  a  correct 
idea  of  this  explanation,  we  shall  not 
trouble  the  reader  with  it.  Enough  that 
at  this  juncture  it  was  proved  by  pro¬ 
fessional  witnesses  that  the  said  exjdaua- 
tion  was  physically  absurd.  The  casli-box 
coidd not  have  been  so  transferred  ilore- 
over,  the  plank  which  had  been  found 
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recently  taken  up  and  laid  down  again  in 
Schbnlebeu’s  dwelling,  and  which  was  one 
of  the  indications  against  him,  now  turned 
out  to  have  been  removed  by  his  prede¬ 
cessor  in  that  dwelling,  who  testified 
thereto. 

The  court  felt  that  its  case  was  becom¬ 
ing  weaker.  Nevertheless  it  ha<l  no  doubt 
of  the  guilt  of  the  Maunerts  ;  and,  since 
priestly  exhortation  had  failed,  it  was  de¬ 
termined  to  try  the  effect  of  fioggiug  on 
the  wife.  She  must  confess!  She  must 
learn  that  denials  were  useless,  and  th.at 
those  who  set  themselves  in  opposition  to 
the  law  should  ta.ste  its  full  severities.  It 
w.as  thus  decreed  that  she  should  be 
flogged — aud  in  case  her  bodily  health 
did  not  permit  her  suftering  such  chastise¬ 
ment,  she  was  to  be  imprisoned  alone  on 
breacl  aud  water  in  the  darkest  dungeon 
of  the  prison.  Should  this  fail,  the  court 
would  proceed  to  the  last  extremity — the 
Rack.  That  could  not  fail.  Abundaut 
experience  on  criminals  of  all  kinds  proved 
that,  however  long  they  might  persist  in 
denying  their  guilt,  however  fruitless 
might  be  imprisotuuent,  flogging,  ami  ex¬ 
hortation,  the  test  of  torture  wiw  almost 
infallible.  IIow'  many  mis<*rable  victims 
had  confessed  crimes  of  which  they  were 
innocetJt,  under  the  solicitation  of  the 
thumbscrew  and  boot,  no  one  knew, 
although  all  knew'  that  some  innocent  men 
had  done  so.  The  rack*  had  consecpieiitly 
been  gradually  falling  into  disuse ;  but 
it  was  not  yet  condemned  as  a  horror,  it 
was  not  yet  banished  from  the  code  of 
civilized  nations  ;  and  the  Nurnberg  court 
of  justice  resolved  to  apply  it  to  the 
Maunerts. 

At  this  period  Schiinleben,  still  a  pris¬ 
oner,  requested  to  be  Iteard.  Ho  stated 
to  tbe  court  that  it  now  occurreil  to  him, 
aud  he  was  ready  to  swear  to  it,  if  ne¬ 
cessary,  that  the  sjKingle-maker,  IJeutner, 
had  on  the  occasion  of  assisting  him  w  ith 
the  load  of  wood,  stood  some  time  at  the 
door  of  the  counting-house,  and,  on  their 
leaving  the  house  together,  had  said, 
“  Your  old  one  has  a  heap  of  money  tip 
there  ;  couldn't  we  ea.se  him  of  a  little  ?” 
— a  proposition  which  he,  Schonleben,  re- 


*  A  few  sumnwra  ugono  wo  visitod  by  torch-light 
the  old  dark  saloon  of  torture  at  Ratisboa  ( .'ity  ou  tho 
Ltanube,  not  a  long  journey  from  Nuremberg,  and 
found  there  nil  tho  varied  instruments  of  tortni'o.  in 
I>l(tce  M  they  were  when  a[)plicd  to  tho  lost  victim,  and 
triud  tlteni  moderately  on  our  own  frame,  tor  tltcir 
historic  impression. — EmTOii  Eclectic. 
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jected  with  indignation.  To  this  he  added,  I 
that  three  dava  ago  he  had  dreamt  that  j 
the  cash-box  iiad  been  found,  and  that  he  | 
himself  liad  seen  it  under  a  heap  of  wood  i 
in  Beutner’s  liouse,  whereupon,  as  he 
naively  remarked,  “  he  had  felt  great  joy, 
and  requested  the  magistrates  to  release 
him  from  prison  to  the  sound  of  music.”  j 
The  effect  of  this  deposition  was  once  j 
more  to  direct  inquiry  towards  Beutner.  j 
The  Maunerts  stoutly  denied  their  guilt ;  I 
Schonleben  denied  his;  and  it  was  thought 
that  perhaps  Beutner  could  be  brought ! 
to  confess.  That  none  of  them  were  | 
guilty  never  seems  to  have  been  suspected,  j 
All  the  indications  agaimst  Beutner  were  ^ 
carefully  collected  together.  The  very  ^ 
•dream  of  Schonleben,  instead  of  being ' 
treated  as  a  dream,  natural  enough  in  the  j 
circumstances,  and  after  so  long  an  im- 1 
prisonmeut  in  a  damp  dismal  cell,  was  ^ 
accepted  .as  a  clue.  Beutner’s  house  was  i 
thoroughly  searched ;  but  then,  where  no  ' 
cash-box  could  be  found,  none  of  course 
w'as  found.  In  vain  was  every  plank  torn 
up,  and  every  corner  nansacked ;  rats, 
dust,  and  rubbish  in  abundance  were 
there,  but  no  cash-box,  no  trace  of  money. 

Beutner  was  then  examined,  but  denied 
ever  having  said  .any  thing  about  their 
e.asing  Sterbenk  of  some  of  his  money. 
On  being  confronted  with  Schonleben,  he 
persisted  in  this  denial,  and  solemnly  de¬ 
clared,  like  the  rest,  that  his  innocence 
must  sooner  or  Later  come  to  light ;  and 
on  that  conviction  he  relied  with  confi¬ 
dence.  As  if  to  strengthen  this  statement, 
and  as  if  no  sooner  was  one  clue  caught 
up  than  the  next  moment  it  was  to  be 
broken,  the  very  day  after  Beutner’s  ex¬ 
amination,  a  smith,  in  whose  service  lived 
one  of  the  witnesses  c.alled  to  prove 
Beutner’s  alibi,  informed  the  court  that 
this  workman  had  confessed  to  him,  the 
smith,  that  he  had  concealed  the  truth  on 
his  examination ;  that  in  re.ality  Beutner 
did  not  go  home  on  the  night  of  the 
twenty-ninth — thirtieth  at  eleven  o’clock, 
but  at  two  in  the  morning,  at  which 
hour  the  workman  accompanied  him. 
Why  liad  he  concealed  this,  and  stated 
what  he  knew  to  be  false  ?  Because  he 
was  afraid  of  the  punishment  which  would 
have  fallen  on  him  for  having  been  drink¬ 
ing  in  the  beer-shop  past  tlie  hour  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  police!  Hereupon  all 
Beutner’s  witnesses  who  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  examined  on  the  alibi,  were  once 
more  examined,  and  they  one  and  all 
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confessed  that  it  was  tw'o  o’clock,  not 
eleven,  when  Beutner  and  they  left  the 
beer-shop ;  they  all  confessed  that  it  Avas 
only  fear  of  the  police  regulations  being 
enforced  .against  them,  which  had  made 
them  conceal  the  fact  on  their  first  exami¬ 
nation.  There  w.as  a  not  unnatunal  sus¬ 
picion  excited  that  these  witnesses  had 
told  the  truth  at  first,  and  tluit  Beutner 
had  found  some  means  of  corrupting  them, 
so  as  to  induce  this  retractation  ;  but  they 
persi-sted  in  this  second  statement,  and 
were  not  only  unanimous,  but  spoke  out 
with  the  greatest  precision  and  confidence 
as  to  the  fact.  5^obody  believed  them, 
and  the  strictest  inquiry  ivas  made  into 
every  conceivable  circumstance  that  couM 
possibly  throw  light  on  their  to.stimony  ; 
but  the  upshot  was  that  the  strongest 
point  against  Beutner — namely,  his  sup¬ 
posed  presenee  near  the  spot  at  the  as¬ 
sumed  period  when  the  robbery  was  com- 
'  mitted — was,  reluctantly,  but  inevit.ably, 

'  allowed  to  sink  into  utter  obscurity. 

I  The  locksmith,  Ilolzel,  who  for  years 
had  been  employed  by  Sterbenk,  was  now 
j  interrogated.  Ilblzcl  had  three  years  be- 
;  fore  rejiaired  the  cash-box  in  question,  and 
I  he  dejiosed  that,  according  to  his  recollec¬ 
tion,  it  weighed  one  hundred  and  twenty 
^  pounds,  was  striped  with  green,  painted 
I  with  white  flowers,  and  had  the  lock  or- 
1  naraented  as  the  barber  Kirchmeier  had 
:  stated.  But  Ilolzel  added  two  details 
,  which,  singularly  enough,  seem  to  have 
1  made  no  impression  at  the  time,  although 
;  they  afterwards  became  of  great  import- 
1  ance.  He  stated  that  on  the  thirtieth  of 
j  June — the  dav  the  robbery  was  dis- 
i  covered — Kirchmeier  hail  informed  him 
!  of  the  robbery  at  Sterbenk’s,  adding  tJiat 
he  had  seen  a  cash-box  someithere.  On 
,  being  asked  where,  and  in  whose  house  he 
■  had  seen  it,  Kirchmeier  could  (five  no 
I  satisfactory  answer.  Nevertheless,  ten 
:  days  afterwards,  Kirchmeier  jirivately  in- 
j  formed  him  that  he  ha<l  seen  the  cash-box 
,  in  Maunert’s  house  on  the  thirtieth  of 
[  June,  but  since  then  had  not  set  eyes  on 
,  it.  Ilolzel  urged  him  to  communicate 
!  this  to  Sterbenk,  which  for  the  first  time 
!  he  then  did. 

;  This  was  .all  confirmed  by  Kirchmeier. 

I  “  Ho  distinctly  remembered  every  circum¬ 
stance,  and  remembered  moreover  Uiat 
j  Haunert,  on  his  ontr.ance,  seemed  some- 
i  what  confused,  had  moved  rapidly  aw.ay 
!  from  the  table,  while  his  wife  managed  to 
1  keep  the  barber  at  the  door  till  the  cash- 
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box  was  hidden.  He  also  distinctly  vc- 1  announced  that  his  house  had  been  bur- 
Tnembered  that  the  cash-box  was  such  as  1  glariously  entered.  It  was  a  small  garden- 
the  one  described  ;  a  box  with  plaster  oast  ‘  house,  outside  the  town,  where  on  account 
medallions  he  does  not  remember  to  have  1  of  quiet  he  was  in  the  habit  of  working 
seen.”  '  over  his  briefs.  This  had  been  violently 

Meanwhile  the  medical  report  respect-  ■  entered  early  in  the  morning,  but  nothirlfj 
ing  the  capability  of  Frau  Maunort  to  was  stolen.  On  his  bureau  an  inkstand 
support  a  flogging  was  registered.  It  had  been  upset,  and  the  ink  had  flooded 
stated  that  she  was  quite  capable  of  bear- '  the  papers  lying  there,  some  of  which 
ing  some  stnpes ;  and  there  can  be  no  ^  were  tom,  and  several  moved  from  their 
doubt  that  this  cruelty  and  indignity '  places. 

would  have  been  suffered  by  her,  as  it  had  Such  was  the  fact,  Now  for  the  inter- 
been  already  by  her  husband,  had  not  pretatjon,  Faul wetter  was  one  of  the 
nature  given  an  emphatic  denial  to  the  counsel  employed  in  the  Sterbenk  case, 
medical  evidence,  by  carrying  her  off.  On  and,  as  he  had  several  times  had  the  pa- 
the  twenty-eighth  September,  after  an  '  pers  of  the  proch-verhal  with  him,  to  look 
imprisonment  of  more  than  three  months,  over — a  fact  notorious  in  Niimberg — it 
death  beneficently  put  an  end  to  her  suf-  i  was  clear  that  some  yet  undetected  par- 
ferings.  She  died  in  great  agony,  bodily  ticipator  in  the  robbery  had  broken  into 
.and  mental.  The  priest  who  alone  stood  the  house,  hoping  to  carry  off  the  papers, 
beside  her  during  the  last  hours,  declared  '  and  so  destroy  evidence  which  might  be 
that  in  the  whole  of  his  fitleen  years’  ex-  brought  against  him.  or  at  any  rate  throw 
l)erience  he  had  never  known  a  sadder  fresh  difficulties  in  the  way  of  justice, 
case.  The  cell  in  which  she  wjvs  imprison-  No  sooner  was  this  hypothesis  started 
ed  was  underground,  shut  off  from  the  '  than  it  gained,  of  course,  instant  credit ; 
light  of  the  sun  and  the  breath  of  heaven  ;  j  and  it  set  men  speculating  as  to  who  the 
.as  she  herself  was  shut  off  from  the  cm- '  yet  undetected  accomplice,  or  accomplices, 
braces  of  her  children,  and  the  anxious  might  be.  The  power  of  guessing  was 
love  of  her  husband,  lie  also  sat  .alone  in  illimitable  ;  .and  w'e  have  seen  that  the 
darkness,  with  the  knowledge  of  his  inno-  worthy  Ntlmbergers  were  not  backward 
cence,  and  the  knowledge  that  all  men  in  suspicion  ;  but  with  all  their  efforts 
believed  him  to  be  guilty.  The  priest  in  they  could  get  at  no  clue, 
gentle  persuasive  accents  urged  the  dying  Even  when  the  mystery  was  finally 
woman  to  free  her  soul  from  its  load  by  i  cleared  up,  the  burglary  at  F.aulwetter’s 
confession  ;  her  constant  reply  was,  that  ’  remained  inexplicable ;  and  not  until  some 
she  had  nothuig  to  confess ;  she  and  her  1  time  afterwards,  when  Faulwetter  was 
family  were  innocent.  “  God  will  bring  |  murdered  by  one  of  his  exasperated  clients, 
our  innocence  to  light ;  yon  will  see  that '  was  even  a  tokr.able  guess  as  to  the  mo- 
one  day.”  And  as  the  final  preparations  :  tive  of  the  burglary  arrived  at. 
for  her  end  were  being  maae,  she  said,  !  Thus,  day  .after  day,  suspicion  rose  and 
“  GtKl  has  been  with  me,  and  called  to  me :  fell ;  fresh  lights  glimmered  through  the 
Fear  not ;  I  am  beside  thee  ;  I  go  joyfully  '  obscurity,  but  after  leading  men  a  strange 
to  Him,  for  I  go  at  once  to  heaven.”  The  >  dance  through  the  morass,  they  were  all 
priest  took  his  leave,  and  shortly  after-  recognized  as  will-o’-Avisps ;  and  real 
wards  all  was  over  for  her  in  this  world.  steady  d.aylight  could  nowhere  penetrate. 

As  a  criminal  she  had  died  ;  as  a  crimi-  Weeks  rolled  on.  Everything  had  been 
nal  she  was  buried.  In  silence  and  d.ark-  done  to  extort  a  confession,  but  the  hard¬ 
ness  she  was  laid  in  the  earth  without  rites  ened  obstinacy  of  the  prisoners  baffled 
of  sepulture.  At  any  rate  she  was  free  ;  every  effort.  Had  not  one  of  them  died 
now  mom  all  torture  of  mind  or  body.  |  im])enitent,  carrying  her  bold  assurances 
Three  victims  still  remained.  Nothing  of  innocence  to  the  grave  ?  "NVluit  could 
h.ad  as  vet  been  pronounced  as  to  their  now  be  hoped  from  such  criminals? 
fate.  They  had  every  thing  to  fear  ;  noth-  Nothing,  except  th.at  they  would  yield  to 
ing  to  hope.  By  one  of  those  coincidences  the  persuasion  of  the  rack.  This,  as  w'e  have 
which  act  powerfully  on  the  public  mind,  seen,  had  been  already  threatened,  and 
ever  prone  as  the  public  is  to  build  con-  even  resolved  on  ;  but  with  a  natural  re- 
jectural  romances  out  of  insignificant  and  Inct.ance,  it  had  hitherto  been  left  untried, 
unrelated  facts,  on  the  very  day  of  Frau  Although  the  .age  had  gradually  learned  a 
Maunert’s  death  the  advocate  Faulwetter  little  more  humanity — learned  that  torture 
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was  a  terrible  means  of  inve.«tig:ation,  only  Ilatl  any  thing  else  l)cen  observed? 
to  be  employed  in  extreme  cases,  and  Yes,  this.  Since  the  scene  at  the  beer- 
tlierefore  the  court  was  slow  in  proceeding  shop,  I>li»sel  had  not  been  seen  with  his 
to  such  extremities — yet  the  age  had  not  watch,  which  ])reviously  he  had  alway.s 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  torture  was  carried.  ^Moreover,  Blusel  had  alway.s 
an  infamy  :uid  a  folly.  seemed  very  poor  ;  came  to  the  beer-shop 

Fortunately  for  all  concerned,  this  last  in  a  jacket.  Now  he  was  very  difl'er- 
iniquity  w:is  avoided.  On  the  thirtieth  ently  dressed.  Wagner  would  say,  and 
October,  exactly  four  weeks  after  the  all  his  comrades  said  so  too,  that  if 
burial  of  Frau  Maunert,  a  new  turn  was  lJlb.sers  conscience  was  clear  he  wouldn’t 
given  to  the  inquiry.  Indeed,  before  that  have  put  uj)  with  the  Berliner’s  lan- 
there  had  been  rumors  which  grew  more  guage. 

and  more  serious,  and  which  directed  suspi-  The  investigation  now  rapidly  changetl 
cion  to  quiteother  persons  than  the  accused,  its  course.  The  prisoners  were  left  alone. 
But  the  court  would  not  be  led  away  from  while  this  new  clue  was  eagerly  followed 
its  present  course,  by  following  new  and  up.  But  they  were  only  left  alone  after 
uncertain  tracks.  It  was  felt  that  the  a  final  effort  had  been  made  with  Schon- 
whole  city  was  implicated — that  justice  leben.  The  court  seemed  more  than  ever 
herself  was  in  peril,  unless  the  truth  could  desirous  to  extort  aconfession,nowthat  the 
be  made  evident.  At  length  rumor  be- 1  affair  threatened  to  take  a  new  turn.  The 
o;ime  so  loud,  tl)at  one  of  the  judges  sent  [  idea  of  the  prisoners  being  innocent,  after 
for  the  locksmith's  apprentice,  Wagner,  i  all,  and  of  having  suffered  so  long  and  so 
and  in  his  private  house  took  down  the  {  much  unjustly,  Avas  of  course  extremely 
following  deposition  :  I  painful,  and  w;vs  rejected  as  long  as  possi- 

On  Sunday  the  seventeenth  October,  a  '  Ide.  Hence  the  redoubled  eagerness  to 
friend  of  his  told  him  at  the  beer-shop,  get  a  confession,  which  should  jmstify  the 
that  a  little  while  before  he,  Wagner,  ar-  court  in  its  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of 
rived  there,  one  of  MeLster  Berger's  men.  But  Schonleben  Avould  confess 
workmen,  named  the  Berliner,  had  spoken  j  nothing  ;  could  confe.ss  nothing  ;  they 
very  abusively  of  Meister  (fi)sser,  the  |  might  do  what  they  pleased  with  him,  ho 
locksmith,  and  of  Bio.sel,  his  man ;  boldly  knew  nothing  of  the  robbery.  Baffled, 
tolling  the  latter  that  people  suspect(*d  the  court  a-sked  him  if  he  had  perhai»s  any 
him  of  being  concerned  in  the  Sterbenk  suspiicion  of  one  of  the  locksmith.s  who 
robbery.  Blusel  had  quietly  accepted  all  hail  ever  done  Avork  for  Sterbenk — and 
the  reproaches,  insults,  and  vituperation  j  then  suddenly  a.sked  him.  Which  of  tlu'.sc 
of  the  Berliner,  and  sat,  as  if  dumb,  in  the  men  ? — and  if  either,  on  Avhat  grounds  ? 
presence  of  bis  antagonist.  The  suspicion  A  light  seemed  sundenly  to  break  in  upon 
to  Avhich  the  Berliner  alluded  Avas  founded  I  Schonleben.  lie  at  once  named  (Josser, 
on  the  fact  that  Blbsel  and  Gosser  had  !  But  his  grounds  Avere  not  very  strong. 
Imught  themselves  silver  AAatches,  Avere  !  He  said  that  Gosser  was  very  poor,  being 
dressed  in  new  suits  from  top  to  toe,  and  |  unable  to  pay  throe  gulden  (six  shillings) 
seemed  to  be  altogether  in  much  more  I  for  a  AvindoAV  ornament  ho  liad  bought ; 
prosperous  circumstances  than  formerly,  j  that  he  had  repaired  the  hou.se-door  lock  ; 
Wagner  further  deposed  that  on  the  and  th.at  just  before  his  (Schoideben’s) 
Monday  after  that  scene,  ^Meister  Gosser  j  arrest,  Gosser  had  met  him  in  the  street, 
had  come  to  the  beer-shojt,  and  endea-  j  and  asked  if  he  would  not  soon  bo  order- 
A’ored  to  clear  his  man  from  the  imputa- 1  od  to  make  a  ncAv  cash-box? 
tions  Avhich  had  been  cast  on  him,  declaring  (Jther  evidence  now  poured  in  fast, 

that  he  had  received  money  from  his  rel.-i-  Evidence  trivial  for  the  most  part,  but 
tions  in  Saxony  Avhich  Avould  acccount  helping  in  its  cumulative  effect  to  strength- 
for  his  prosperous  condition.  en  the  susiiicions  ag.ainst  Gosser  and  his 

On  further  questioning,  Wagner  dopes-  man.  The  strongest  indication  of  all  Avas 
ed  .that  about  a  week  ago  a  felllow-work-  that  Gosser,  who  was  notoriously  in  very 
mail  of  his  had  remarked:  “  Blosel  is  straitened  circumst.ances,  had  applied  for 
cutting  a  figure  I  He  has  had  a  new  coat  a  passport  to  Dresden — “  intending  to 
m.ade.  lie  stooil  trc:it  to  me  in  princely  A'isit  his  relativ’cs  there.”  Instead  of 
style  :  two  bottles  of  Avine  at  one  place  :  going  to  Dresden,  he  Avent  to  prison ;  he, 
and  Avhenever  we  have  been  together  he  Ids  Avife,  and  man.  His  house  had  been 
has  insisted  on  paying  for  both.”  searched,  and  facts  discovered  Avhich  ad- 
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iiiitted  ot‘  no  denuil ;  iv»  the  .‘xccusod  at  duced  to  assist.  In  another  niinutc  lio 
once  saw,  for  they  confessed  all.  had  crept  from  the  connting-house,  and 

Christian  (xottlieh  Gos.ser,  thirty  three  through  the  street-door,  which  he  clos(*<l 
veal’s  of  age,  was  Ijorn  in  I>resden,  where  carehdly,  and  hni  ried  to  the  bedside  of 
liis  father,  a  shoemaker,  had  honestly  his  sleeping  .apprentice,  lllosel,  half-stuj'i- 
earned  a  livelihood,  but  had  died  not  long  tied  with  sleep,  heard  him  describe  in 
l)eforc  the  .arrest  of  his  son.  Gosser  came  glowing  colors  the  wealth  and  enjoyment 
to  Xilrnberg  in  1789,  .and  settled  there  which  awaited  him  if  he  had  the  courage 
.as  locksmith,  and  lived  there  with  his  wife  to  make  one  bold  and  e.asy  stroke.  It  did 
atid  two  children.  Business  was  very  not  seem  to  require  much  eloquence  to 
slack  with  him  ;  and  it  was  oidy  by  serious  overcome  the  scruples  of  the  apprentice, 
money  sacrifices  that  he  obtained  admis-  if  indeed  he  felt  any ;  tor,  rubbing  his 
sion  into  the  guihl  of  locksmiths  and  the  eyes  to  assure  himself  that  he  was  aw.ake, 
citizenship  of  Xiinibcrg.  lie  thus  began  ho  jumjted  out  of  bed,  dressed  rapidly,  and 
in  debt ;  and  was  not  the  man  to  clear  followed  his  master  down-st.airs. 
himself  by  energetic  and  i)unctu.al  busi-  In  the  silent  sleeping  streets  they  only 
ness  habits.  lie  appears  to  have  been  one  met  one  single  living  soul,  and  concluded 
of  those  negatively  good  men  who  keej)  it  was  a  watchman — it  was  j)robably  the 
from  sin  so  long  as  tempt.ation  does  not  very  shopkeeper  who  deposed  to  luiving 
press  heavily  on  them  ;  who  reject  the  seen  two  suspicions- looking  men  crossing 
idea  of  a  crime  with  shuddering  .at  first,  the  Ilorse-market  about  that  hour.  They 
and  each  time  M’ith  less  and  less  horror,  found  the  .street-door  slightly  ajar.  They 
till,  having  perfectly  familiarized  them-  entere<l,  carried  off  the  cash-box  without 
selves  with  it,  they  end  by  .accepting  it  as  disturbance,  and  tr.ansjK)rted  it  home, 
a  necessity.  He  cojifossed  tliat  he  had  They  opened  it,  .and  divided  the  .spoil, 
often  had  occasion  to  enter  Sterbenk’s  durijig  the  absence  of  Gosser's  wife,  lliey 
house,  and  had  become  aware  of  the  facil-  hid  the  box  in  a  hole  under  the  workshop, 
ity  with  which  the  oounting-hou.se  door  and  there  it  had  remained  until  three 
might  be  opened  by  any  experienced  hand,  weeks  ago,  when  it  was  remove*!,  broken 
He  was  often  in  want  of  the  very  nccessa-  j  to  j»iecc.s,  and  thrown  into  the  Pegnitz — 
ries  of  life  ;  his  family  would  not,  or  could  the  muddy  stream  which  flows  through 
not,  assist  him;  and  he  began  to  despair  Nfirnberg. 

of  ever  honestly  making  his  Avay.  There  j  Four  days  after  the  robbery,  Gosser 
was  a  !)0.x  full  of  money  ;  the  lialf  of  it,  j  confessed  it  to  his  wife,  who  swooned 
nay  the  third  of  it,  tvould  help  him  out  of;  away,  and  on  recovering  herself  implored 
all  difficulties.  him  to  restore  the  money,  .as  indeed  she 

This  idea  haunted  him.  It  grew  more  had  continued  d.aily  to  imjdorc  him,  ever 
and  more  fasoin.ating  every  iiour.  At  .since.  But  he  paid  some  pre.sslng 
length,  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-ninth  debts,  bought  what  was  needed  for  his 
— tliirtieth  June,  towards  two  o’clock,  business,  as  well  as  clothes  for  himself  and 
he  i)roceeded  to  the  house,  opened  the  family ;  and  would  not  hear  of  restoring 
door,  which  he  found  to  have  been  left  un-  the  money. 

bolted,  took  out  the  window-pane,  ojKUied  Gos.ser  further  declared  that  no  one  had 
the  counting-house  door,  and  entered  ever  instigated  him  to  the  deed;  no  one 
without  leaving  ma<le  the  le.ast  noise.  He  had  even  hinted  at  it.  The  idea  occurred  to 
was  now  in  presence  of  the  coveted  cash-  j  him  ;  he  had  no  accomplice  but  Blose! ; 
box ;  all  was  silent ;  all  was  darkness ;  but  |  had  never  sjmken  to  any  one  on  the  sub- 
he  knew  the  loc.alities,  and  stealthily  tried  j  ject  except  Blosel  and  his  wife,  iieitlur 
to  force  the  c.ash-box  open.  But  thi.s  was  before  nor  since,  least  of  all  to  the  3I.au- 
itnpossiblc  ;  after  repeated  trials  .and  fail- :  nerts,  Schonleben,  or  Beutner.  These 
ures,  he  tried  to  carry  it  off ;  but  this  also  Avere  entirely  innocent.  Ho  and  Blbsel 
he  found  impossible  without  .assistance,  alone  were  guilty. 

The  perspiration  poured  doAvn  his  lace,  j  Before  his  arrest  and  imprisonment 
He  had  come  so  far,  been  hitherto  so  sue- 1  (Tusser  had  .attem]tted  suicide,  by  caitting 
cessful,  and  now  all  seemed  hopeless !  his  throat  with  a  razor ;  and  in  prison  he 
He  h.a<l  incurred  the  risk,  and  not  gained  tried  to  open  a  vein  ;  but  both  attempts 
his  object.  had  been  frustrated.  He  confessed  having 

.Suddenly  the  thought  of  his  m.an  made  these  attempts  “  from  despair.” 
Blosel  occurred  to  him.  He  could  be  in-  Beyond  this  single  crime  he  had  nothing 
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of  which  to  accuse  himself.  His  life  had  I 
been  honest  until  that  fatal  twenty-ninth 
June.  He  could  give  no  reason  for  that 
deed,  except  the  pressing  poverty  which 
weighed  him  down. 

This  confession  was  made  so  simply,  so  ' 
explicitly,  and  was  corroborated  in  so  | 
many  details,  that  no  doubt  could  arise  as 
to  its  perfect  truth ;  and  one  would  have  ; 
thought  thiit  the  previously  accu.sed  prison-  j 
ers  would  now  be  set  at  liberty,  and  their  j 
entire  innocence  proclaimed.  Not  so  how- ! 
ever.  Niimberg  justice,  rash  enough  in  ' 
suspicion  of  crime,  w'as  tardy  in  recogni- ! 
tion  of  innocence.  It  dreaded  the  idea  of 
having  been  so  deplorably  misled. 

Gbsser’s  wife  was  next  examined.  She  j 
corroborated  in  all  essential  points  the 
statement  of  her  husband.  On  the  night ' 
in  question  she  slept  away  from  her  hus- 1 
band  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  her  | 
baby,  then  at  the  breast ;  so  that  she  knew 
nothing  of  his  getting  up  and  quitting  i 
the  house.  Only  in  respect  of  the  day  I 
on  w'hich  he  confessed  the  crime  to  her  ! 
did  she  differ  from  his  statement.  It  was  ! 
on  the  second,  not  on  the  fourth  day  after  ' 
the  deed.  She  had  just  returned  from  , 
being  “  churched  ”  at  St.  Laurenz ;  and  ■ 
saw  her  husband  pay  a  dollar  for  some  ; 
nails  he  had  bought ;  on  her  asking  him, 
when  alone,  where  that  money  came  from, 
he  replied  that  Herr  von  Scheidlin  had 
paid  him  some  money  in  advance  for  work  , 
ordered.  She  reproached  him  for  acting  ! 
without  her  advice  and  knowledge,  keep¬ 
ing  her  in  ignorance  of  his  affairs  ;  where¬ 
upon  he  replied  that  if  she  W'ould  only  be 
a  decent  wom.an  and  leave  off  reproaching  1 
him,  he  would  willingly  tell  her  every 
thing.  He  constantly  went  out  into  the 
shop,  and  after  whi8j»ering  with  the  ap¬ 
prentice  IJblsel,  returned  again  ;  and  as 
she,  with  some  impatience,  demanded 
what  this  all  meant,  lie  seized  her  by  the 
arm,  led  her  into  the  bed-room,  and  having 
first  asked  her  if  she  would  forgive  him, 
and  not  be  startled  at  what  he  told  her, 
he  confessed  all.  She  thought  the  earth 
would  sw’allow  her.  She  implored  him 
not  to  ruin  her  and  the  children  ;  but  he 
pacified  her,  and  assured  her  that  no  one 
would  ever  know'  any  thing  about  it.  She 
gave  an  accurate  account  of  liow  the 
money  had  been  spent :  an  account  which 
proved  them  to  have  been  in  the  utmost 
need  ;  and  she  described  the  various  pla¬ 
ces  where  the  rest  of  the  money  w’as  hid¬ 
den,  naming  wdiich  sums  belonged  to  the 


apprentice,  and  which  to  her  husband. 
She  declared  that  repeatedly  she  liad 
urged  the  restoration  of  at  least  a  part  of 
the  money,  and  entreated  him  to  make  his 
jieace  with  God  and  man  by  a  confession  ; 
but  he  W'as  immovable.  When  she  paint¬ 
ed  to  him  the  sufferings  which  tlie  inno¬ 
cent  W'ere  undergoing  for  his  crime,  he 
tried  to  reassure  her,  doclaruig  that  their 
innocence  must  soon  be  proved,  and  then 
they  would  be  set  free. 

ilagnus  Melchior  13lb8el,the  apprentice, 
aged  tw'entv-five,  son  of  a  working  carpen¬ 
ter,  still  living  in  Ntirnberg,  confessed  to 
all  that  Gbsser  had  said.  He  only  urgc'd, 
as  a  defense,  that  he  liad  struggled 
against  temptation.  When  Grosser  on  tho 
night  of  tho  twenty-ninth  of  June  shook 
liiiu  in  his  bed  and  awoke  him  by  the  as- 
suraucc  that  both  of  them  should  be  made 
happy,  he  .asked,  how?  .and  where?  No 
sooner  had  these  questions  been  answered 
th.an  he  exclaimed,  “  For  God’s  sake, 
master !  what  w'ill  come  of  it  ?  W e  should 
both  come  to  grief  !” — hoping  by  this  to 
dissuade  the  master,  lilbsel,  in  subse¬ 
quent  investigations,  did  not  persist  in 
even  this  modest  scruple  ;  and  admitted 
that  the  master’s  reply,  “  Pho  I  nothing 
will  come  of  it,”  quite  silenced  him.  He 
corroborated  all  the  other  details  and  de¬ 
clared  that  it  w.as  on  his  repeated  remon- 
str.anccs  that  Grosser  at  length  made  a  clean 
breast  of  it  to  his  wife.  He  had  also  often 
spoke  w'ith  Gbsser  about  the  unhappy 
accused  suffering  for  them,  but  only  got 
for  answer,  that  “  these  must  be  set  free 
at  Lost,  and  thus  w'o  are  safe.” 

After  a  second  search  in  Gbsser’s  dwell¬ 
ing,  which  completely  confirmed  all  that 
had  been  said,  and  wliich  yielded  upwards 
of  200  gulden,  from  various  hiding-places ; 
and  after  pieces  of  the  iron-box  had  been 
fished  up  from  t  he  Pegnilz,  and  recog¬ 
nized — in  fact,  after  no  shadow  of  doubt 
I  could  exist  .os  to  the  truth  of  (ilbsser’s 
;  story,  the  unfortunate  Maunert,  Schbn- 
1  leben,  and  Beutner  were  lightened  of 
their  irons,  and  their  imprisonment  in 
'  many  resjiects  mitigated  ;  but  it  still  cow- 
tinned ;  and  it  w’as  only  by  degrees  that 
they  W’ere  informed  of  the  new  turn  the 
affair  had  taken. 

And  now  imagine  the  torrent  of  public 
wrath  against  the  barber  Kirchmeier, 
whom  every  one  accused  of  being  the  sole 
cause  of  all  tho  cruel  injustice  perpetrated 
on  the  Maunerts,  no  one,  of  course,  accus¬ 
ing  himself  of  having,  by  credulity  and 
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fAoilo  hyjwthesis  of  guilt,  aided  and  | 
abetted.  Kirchiueier  was  held  rosponsi- 1 
ble  for  all.  It  was  not  enough  that  he  | 
had  perjured  himself;  he  had  misled  j 
justice,  had  caused  the  death  of  one  poor  j 
woman,  and  the  sufterings  of  a  whole  j 
family.  I  le  was  arrested  on  the  fourth  j 
November;  and  after  the  three  confes- ; 
sions  had  bt^en  rea<l  aloud  to  him,  was  ' 
asked  if  he  still  ventured  to  afhrm  what  ' 
he  had  sworn  ? 

With  firm  voice  Kirohmeier  declared  :  j 
“  That  he  could  still  in  clear  conscience  i 
aflinn  that,  on  the  morning  in  (piestiou,  ! 
in  the  presence  of  Frau  Maunert  and  her  . 
youngest  son,  while  shavinj^  Maunert,  he  , 
iiad  seen  a  dark  gi’een-striped  cash-box, 
painted  with  flowers  on  the  cover,  and  the  ! 
lock  ornamented  with  four  loaves,  such 
as  he  had  previously  describe<l,  standing 
by  the  oven  behind  the  door.  It  was  to 
him  inexplicable  and  inconceivable  that 
(lod  should  so  have  suttered  him  to  be 
deceived,  inasmuch  as  lie  had  never  traced 
the  slightest  tendency  to  illusion,  or  de¬ 
fect  of  understanding,  all  his  life,  lie 
could  not  believe  in  such  a  deception  of 
his  senses.” 

In  vain  were  the  confessions  read  to 
him  ;  in  vain  was  all  the  corroborative 
evidence  adiluced ;  in  vain  were  the  frag¬ 
ments  fished  up  from  the  river  laid  before 
him  ;  he  steadfastly  held  to  his  original 
position,  that  he  had  seen  a  box  in  the 
place  stated,  and  on  the  day  stated.  No 
one  knew — no  one  ever  knew — whether 
this  was  a  real  conviction,  or  a  simulated 
confidence  adopted  out  of  self-defense. 

And  here  the  psychological  interest  of 
this  case  rises  to  its  bight,  precisely  where 
the  criminal  interest  ceases.  What  mys¬ 
tery  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Kirchmeier’s  j 
accusation?  lie  was  not  himself  in  any 
way  implicated  in  the  robbery,  so  that  his 
motive  could  not  have  been  to  divert  sns- ! 
])icion.  He  was  not  known  to  Imj  in  any  ' 
degree  unfriendly  with  the  Maunerts,  and 
tlio  absurd  idea  of  his  having  accused  | 
them,  because  irritated  at  receiving  no  , 
new  year’s  gift,  by  its  very  absurdity  j 
shows  that  no  intelligible  motive  for  ha- ' 
tred  existed.  *  If  therefore  the  motive  i 
was  neither  one  of  self-defense  nor  of! 
diabolical  malice,  what  was  it  ?  To  this  | 
day  the  problem  of  that  conduct  remains 
unsolved  ;  and  the  psychologist  may  fairly 
ask,  Was  it  not  wdiolly  an  hallucination  on 
the  barber’s  part?  Was  not  this  pre¬ 
tended  cash-box,  seen  at  Maunert’s,  the 


product  of  a  too  vivid  imagination  giving 
reality  to  its  conceptions,  as  Macbeth’s 
heat-oppressed  brain  saw  the  actual  dag¬ 
ger  marshaling  him  the  way  which  be  was 
going,  “  and  on  its  blade  and  dudgeon 
gouts  of  blood”  ?  There  are  suflicieDt  ex¬ 
amples  of  hallucination,  even  in  persons  not 
suspected  of  any  mental  disturbance,  to 
render  such  an  idea  very  probable. 

Kirchmeier  declared  that  he  had  never 
known  himself  liable  to  any  illusions  of 
the  senses.  And  this  may  have  been  the 
case.  But  he  was  of  a  bilious,  excitable 
temperament ;  and  had  only  quite  recent¬ 
ly  recovered  from  a  severe  attack  of  bilious 
fever.  If  now  wo  imagine  such  a  man 
greatly  excited  by  the  news  of  the  rob¬ 
bery,  and  hearing  on  ail  hands  descriptions 
of  the  cash-box,  it  is  very  conceivable  that 
the  image  of  this  cash-box  would  soon  be¬ 
come  so  vivid  to  his  mind,  that  to  believe 
he  luid  seen  it  somewhere  would  be  an 
easy,  almost  irresistible  step.  But  where? 
That  he  had  noticed  it  at  Maunert’s  might 
,  have  occurred  to  him,  either  from  a  dim 
'  recollection  of  the  medallion  box,  or  per- 
,  haps  Irom  a  supposed  suspiciousness  in  the 
behavior  of  the  Maunerts.  At  any  rate, 
it  seems  quite  clear  to  us  that  this  idea  of 
.Maunert’s  room  being  the  locality  mnst 
have  been  an  after-thought,  since  on  his 
mentioning  to  Hi'dzel  that  he  had  seen 
such  a  cash-box  tmnetehere.,  he  did  not,  on 
being  asked  where  ?  giv’e  any  direct  an¬ 
swer.  Now  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
inqu'obable  that  ho  should  have  concealed 
sucli  a  fact — having  no  motive  for  conceal¬ 
ment — as  that  he  liad  seen  the  box  on  the 
very  morning  of  that  d.ay,  in  Maunert’s 
room.  Not  until  ten  days  afterwards  did 
Kirchmeier  tell  Hblzel  where  he  had  seen 
it.  Having  once  conceived  the  idea  that 
he  had  seen  the  cash-box  at  Maunert’s, 
the  belief  could  only  strengthen  in  his 
mind.  Indeed,  this  is  the  very  nature  of 
an  hallucination  ;  and  perhaps  the  reader 
may  bo  interested  if  we  digress  a  little 
here  to  narrate  an  authentic  case,  which 
M’ill  render  Kirchmeicr’s  hallucination  in¬ 
telligible.  We  take  it  from  Professor 
Draper’s  Human  Physiology,  where  it  is 
narrated  by  the  physician  to  whom  it  oc¬ 
curred. 

When  he  was  five  or  six  years  old,  he 
dreamed  that  he  was  passing  by  a  large 
j>ond  of  water  in  a  very  solitary  place.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  it  there  stood  a  great 
tree,  that  looked  as  if  it  had  been  struck 
by  lightning ;  and  in  the  pond,  at  another 
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part,  an  old  fallen  trunk,  on  one'  of  the  ]  heat,  the  silence  that  could  almost  be  f<ilt, 
prone  limbs  of  which  there  was  a  turtle  no  provocatives  to  a  dream  ?  I  have  rid- 
sunnin"  himself.  “  On  a  sudden,”  he  says,  den  under  such  circumstances  many  a 
“  a  wind  arose,  which  forced  me  into  the  mile,  and  have  awoke  and  known  it,  and 
pond,  and  in  my  dying  struggles  to  extri-  so  I  resolved,  if  ever  circumstances  should 
cate  myself  from  its  green  and  slimy  call  me  into  those  parts  again,  I  would 
waters,  I  awoke,  trembling  with  terror,  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  matter.” 

About  eight  years  after,  while  recovering  Accordingly,  some  time  afterwards  ho 
from  an  attack  of  scjirlet  fever,  this  dream  ^  visited  the  Avell-romembcred  spot.  There, 
presented  itself  to  me  again,  identical  in  {  sure  enough  was  the  stagnant  pool ;  but 
all  respects.  Even  up  to  this  time  I  do  i  the  blasted  pine-tree  was  not  there.  He 
not  think  I  had  even  seen  a  living  tortoise  !  searched  all  round,  but  not  a  stump  or 
or  turtle  ;  but  I  indistinctly  remembered  j  trace  of  any  tree  having  grown  there  could 
there  was  the  picture  of  one  in  the  first ,  be  found,  and  he  rightly  concluded  that, 
spelling-book  that  had  been  given  me.”  i  as  he  was  falling  asleep,  the  glimpse  of 
This  fact  of  never  having  seen  a  turtle  is  the  water  had  been  incorporated  with  his 
worth  noticing,  because  Kirchmeicr  also  ’  dream,  and  that  in  reality  he  had  dreamed, 
ha«l  never  seen  Sterbenk’s  cash-box ;  but '  but  had  not  seen  the  vision  which  so 
he,  of  course,  heard  it  described  ivith  ,  deeply  moved  him.  Suppose  this  physi- 
some  accuracy,  and  the  description  sufficed  cian  to  have  been  an  unreflecting  man, 
for  his  imagination,  as  the  spelling-book  and  he  would  at  any  time  have  been  ready 
picture  sufficed  for  the  boy’s  dream.  “  A  '  to  swear  solemnly  to  having  seen  in  broad 
dozen  years  clasped,”  continues  the  narrji- 1  daylight,  the  thing  which  ive  know  ho 
live.  “I  had  become  a  physician,  and  :  conld  not  have  seen.  Now  the  difterence 
was  now  actively  pursuing  my  professional '  between  dreams  and  hallucinations  is  little 
duties  in  one  of  the  Southern  States.  It  so  ,  more  than  that,  in  the  one  ca.se,  we  dream 
fell  out  that  one  July  afternoon  I  had  to  with  our  eyes  closed,  in  the  other,  with 
take  a  long  and  w’earisome  ride  on  horse-  ^  our  eyes  open.  Let  the  imagination  be 
back.  It  was  Sunday,  and  extremely  hot;  I  vividly  impre.ssed,  and  it  will  .*»«<  its  ob- 
the  path  was  solitary,  and  not  a  house  for  jects  as  distinctly  as  the  eye  can  see  reali- 
iniles.  The  forest  had  that  intense  silence  !  ties  ;  and  when  there  is  nothing  to  warn 
which  is  characteristic  of  this  part  of  the  ■  a  man  of  his  error,  he  can  not  do  other- 
day  ;  all  the  wild  animals  and  birds  wise  than  believe  in  it. 
seemed  to  have  gone  to  their  retreats  to  This  is  the  only  explanation  of  Kirch- 
be  rid  of  the  sun.  Suddenly  at  one  point  meier’s  conduct  that  we  can  offer ;  and 
of  the  road  I  came  tn>on  a  great  stagnant  that  some  such  view  was  taken  of  it  by 
w’ater-pool,  and  casting  my  eyes  across  it, ;  the  court  seems  certain,  for  although  tried 
there  stood  a  pine-tree  blasted  by  light- '  as  a  perjurer,  he  was  acquitted  of  hav- 
ning,  and  on  a  log  that  was  nearly  even  ing  falsely  sworn  from  any  bad  motive ; 
with  the  surface  a  turtle  was  basking  in  his  oath  was  regarde<i  as  a  sincere  act  on 
the  sun.  The  dream  of  my  infancy  was  his  ]Kirt,  although  he  himself  had  been  un- 
upon  me ;  the  bridle  fell  from  my  Imnds  ;  accountably  deceived.  He  was,  therefore, 
an  unutterable  fear  overshadowed  me  as  j  simply  condemned  to  the  costs,  ami  re- 
I  slunk  away  from  the  accursed  place.”  i  ceived  no  other  punishment  from  the 
For  years  the  horror  of  that  moment  court, 
was  upon  him ;  and  although  business ;  It  was  otherwise  with  the  verdict  of 
often  led  him  in  that  direction,  he  always  |  Nuniberg.  The  law  might  acquit  him  ; 
went  by  another  path  to  avoid  that  stag-  j  society  was  implacable.  In  vain  had  he 
nant  jk>oI  and  blasted  pine-tree,  which  he  given  three  hundred  gulden  to  the 
had  seen  (as  he  believed)  in  broad  day- !  wretched  Maunert,  as  the  only  compcns:i- 
light.  At  last  reflection — ho  being  a  re-  tion  in  his  power  for  the  injury  done  him  ; 
ilectin"  man — came  to  his  aid.  He  asked  the  public  wrath  was  very  nearly  procecd- 
himseli  whether  it  was  not  more  proba-  ing  to  Lynch  Law.  He  was  scouted  in 
ble  that  he  should,  for  the  third  time,  have  I  the  streets;  all  his  friends  turned  away 
dreamed  this  dream,  than  that  the  dream  from  him  in  contempt ;  neither  ho  nor  any 
itself  should  actu.ally  have  come  true  ?  ;  of  his  family  found  a  word  of  comj)assion 
“  Have  I  really  seen  the  blasted  pine-tree  or  of  credit;  alibis  customers  deserted 
and  basking  turtle  ?”  he  said.  “  Are  a  ,  him  ;  so  that  to  save  himself  from  execra- 
weary  ride  of  fifty  miles,  the  noon-tide  j  tion,  if  not  from  starvation,  he  had  to  quit 
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Niimborg,  where  he  had  so  long  been  I  ojnnion  of  course  turned  completely  round, 
known  and  respected,  as  a  rolicrious,  hon-  i  and  every  one  was  an.viou3  to  help  by 
orable,  jnmctual  citizen.  "With  what '  sympathy,  or  friendly  offices,  those  whom 
thoughts  he  must  have  endured  this  ptin-  it  had  so  unjustly  condemned.  It  is  not 
ishment,  ifhe  felt  himself  innocent !  What  recorded  how  many  gossips  on  doorsteps 
he  really  felt  was  nev'or  known  to  others  an<l  in  beer  houses  asserted  that  they  had 
than  his  family ;  nor  was  there  ever  any  always  thought  the  accused  w’ere  inno^ 
clue  as  to  whether  he  really  continued  to  cent ;  but  we  may  be  sureth.at  this  ex-post- 
bolieve  what  he  had  so  steadfastly  asserted,  facto  clear  sightedness  was  abundantly 

7\fter  such  a  case,  the  value  of  a  single'  proclaimed,  ^faunert,  indeed,  had  lost 
witne.ss,  however  e.xplicit  his  statement, '  liis  Avlfe,  and  his  children  were  motherless ; 
and  however  honorable  his  char.actcr,  Schonlebon’s  youngc.st  child  had  also  been 
necessarily  became  coinj)aratively  slight,  i  murdered.  Thc.se  graves  could  not  bo 
Xo  two  ])ersons  would  be  likely  to  have  rcr)[»encd ;  but  these  sorrows  might  to 
had  prei'hfihi  the  same  illusion  ;  and  unless ,  some  extent  be  lightened,  and  the  simple 
two  persons  sw(‘ar  to  a  fact,  jurisj)rudence  i  good-natured  Xiirnbergers  did  their  best 
verj'  [tropcrly  secs  a  possibility  of  the ,  to  make  the  sufferers  forget  what  Avas  in 
Avitness  being  iti  error.  !  truth  unforgctable. 

And  the  unhappy  accused  ?  Public 
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“  WiiAT.  I  pr»r,  in'  yondiT  towpin — 
lilsh  they  arp,  and  lirlslitly  itlowf 
TliK  my  lord,  la  the  Alhambra, 

Thai  a  Mosqno  fi>r  solemn  show  ; 

Thv  oihrrt  are  the  AMxar<•^ 

Marvelously  wrouicbt,  1  trow  ; 

ATomler.  tiM>,  the  Oeoerallfe, 

Dardens  that  no  rivals  know  ; 

There  you  see  llio  rmldy  towers. 

Kurtresaes  of  strength  enow."— .fsp/ertf  .Yoorith  Son)/. 

A  AA'ORP  more  about  the  AlhamTira,  and  hambra,  and  the  friendly  reader,  Avith  our 
the  scenes  arouml  it.  The  events  Avhich  !  humble  self  upon  its  battlements,  looking 
liaA’c  had  their  birth-place  within  its  Avails  I  round  upon  the  numerous  and  varied 
are  reilolent  of  historic  memories.  Wei  objects  Avhich  are  represented  upon  this 
turn  our  mind’s  eye  in  the  dina-tion  of  I  colossal  panoramic  painting,  Avhich  on 
(iraiiaila,  ami  tix  our  gaze,  and  away  in  earth  has  none  to  excel  it.  At  this  iinag- 
ihe  tlim  tlistance  aa-o  see  the  avjiIIs  and  inary  point,  the  curtain  suddenly  dro^i- 
towers  of  the  Alhambra  come  up  to  view  j  j)ed  doAvn  over  page  430.  We  believe  it 
on  the  fields  of  mental  vision.  Gratlually,  lias  been  rolletl  u[)  ag.ain. 
the  mists  clear  away,  and  the  curtains  of  Let  ns  now  face  about  and  look  east- 
the  grand  and  gorgeous  panorama  of  Avard.  liehiud  us,  and  far  doAvn  bcloAv  is 
tir.ana<la — its  Vega  plains — its  HoAving  the  old  city  of  Granada.  Before  us  aac 
riA'ei's — its  Alpine  scenery — thevastmoun-  see  the  grand  plateau  of  the  Alhambra 
tain  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Avith  ami  its  palace  buililings.  The  Alhambra 
their  snoAA'y  summits  piercing  the  clouds,  is  not,  as  many  Avho  have  not  seen  it  sup- 
burst  with  crystal  light  into  vieAv  before  pose,  simply  a  palace  ;  but  a  vast  fortress 
the  admiring  gaze.  We  see  the  gardens,  coA'ering  a  league  of  ground.  AVithin  the 
and  groves,  and  palace-walls  of  the  Al-  lofty  walls  Avhich  environ  and  defend  it. 
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are  gardens,  groves,  alainedas  and  foun¬ 
tains — the  numerous  buildings  of  the  Al¬ 
hambra  palace,  with  columns,  corridors, 
and  courts,  and  room  besides  within  its 
fortress  walls  for  an  army  of  fifty  thousand 
men. 

Beyond  these  gardens,  and  groves,  and 
})alace  walls,  and  behind  them,  rise  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
You  need  to  lean  backward  to  see  its 
snowy  peaks  away  up  in  the  deep  blue 
skies.  A  mile  up  the  side  of  this  grand 
amphitheater,  at  some  four  hundred  feet 
elevation  above  the  Alhambra,  and  its 
gardens,  and  in  full  view,  stands  the 
beautiful  palace  of  the  (ieneralife,  once 
the  favorite  home  of  lioabdil,  the  last  of 
the  Moorish  kings. 

It  is  still  early  morning.  The  old 
celestial  sun  is  not  half-way  up  to  the 
zenith.  The  air  is  soft  and  balmy.  The 
whole  scene  is  like  fiiry-land.  In  the 
days  of  its  primeval  glory  and  grandeur, 
the  Alhambra  and  its  gorgeous  surround¬ 
ings  was  a  wondrous  Moorish  paradise. 
In  various  cities  and  countries,  M'idely 
over  Europe,  we  have  seen  nothing  to 
^ual  it.  No  language  is  adequate  to  a 
life-like  description  of  its  full  panorama. 
It  is  doubtless  presumption  in  our  humble 
pen  to  attempt  even  a  brief  and  imperfect 
sketch.  The  scene  and  the  objects  in  view 
invite  the  reader  to  a  morning  walk  in 
the  Alhambra.  Let  us  lose  no  time. 

We  begin  by  .ascending  the  winding 
stairs  of  the  bell-tower  just  here  on  our 
right.  We  are  upon  its  summit.  It  is 
the  ancient  watch-tower  from  which  the 
Moorish  watchmen  looked  out  with  con¬ 
stant  vigils  over  the  Vega  ]ilains  for  the 
appearance  of  hostile  armies  or  enemies. 
We  descend  into  the  gardens.  Directly 
before  us  across  tlie  Alameda,  are  the 
walls  of  the  unfinished  palace  of  the  Em- 
j>eror  Charles  the  Fifth,  which  he  began 
but  never  completed.  It  is  a  monument  of 
unfinished  grandeur.  Let  us  pa.ss  it.  The 
palace  of  the  Alhambra  is  before  us.  It 
is  the  most  magnificent  edifice  which  the 
Moors  erected  in  Spain.  It  w'as  built  in 
1280,  by  the  second  Moorish  King  of 
Granada. 

Alhambra !  What  mighty  associations 
and  historic  memories  cluster  around  thy 
very  name !  What  wondrous  chapters 
in  Moorish  history  are  written  on  thy 
walls — on  thy  towers — on  thy  columns 
and  corridors — on  thy  marvelous  frescoes 
—in  thy  once  gorgeous  saloons  and  ban¬ 


queting  halls !  Thou  wast  the  glory  and 
pride  of  thy  Moorish  kings !  They  were 
born,  and  lived,  .and  luxuriated  in  eartli’s 
pleasures  within  thee  I  But  where  now 
are  thy  successive  twenty  kings  who  bore 
imperial  sway  w'ithin  thy  fortress-walls! 
Where  the  proud  and  haughty  nobles — 
the  black-eyed  maidens  of  w'oudrou.s 
beauty  of  form  and  surpassing  loveliness, 
which  once  gnwed  thy  lu.xurious  otto¬ 
mans — that  danced  and  sung  in  thy  courts 
— that  walked  in  thy  gardens  at  evening 
twilight,  inhaling  the  fragrance  of  count¬ 
less  flow'ers,  attended  by  Moorish  war¬ 
riors,  who  guarded  well  thy  massive  gates  V 
Yonder  skies  are  as  blue  and  bright — the 
air  as  soft  .and  b.almy — the  mountains  as 
grand  and  colossal — the  landscape  as 
beautiful  as  in  days  of  yore ;  but  where 
arc  the  hands  that  built  thy  palace  walls, 
and  the  eyes  th.at  gazed  and  admired  the 
enchanting  scenes  and  scenery  around 
and  within  thy  precincts  ?  Where  sleep 
the  dust  of  thy  haughty  kings?  In  what 
mausoleum  do  their  bones  repose?  This 
very  morning  thy  gardener  brought  to 
me  a  bleached  and  whitened  skull  while  I 
was  gathering  roses!  I  took  it,  and  ex¬ 
amined  its  aspect  with  intense  curiosity, 
to  discover  who  was  its  earthly  ten.ant, 
whether  it  were  Moorish  king,  or  Moor¬ 
ish  maiden.  But  that  forsaken  cranium 
could  not  tell  the  name  of  its  owner,  and 
thou  art  silent  and  voicoless.  Thou  ainst 
not  reveal  the  strange  and  marvelous 
scenes  which  thine  eyes  have  seen  !  But 
all  that  secret  history  is  written  !  It  will 
be  read.  It  is  on  record  in  the  imi>erial 
archives  of  heaven.  We  will  not  question 
further  this  voiceless  palace  of  ancient 
days !  Header,  pardoik  this  apostrophe 
digres.siou  ?  We  breathe  a  Moorish  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  could  not  help  it.  We  fre¬ 
quently  overhe.ard  ourself  talking  to  King 
Boabthl  for  a  montlAifter  leaving  Granada, 
although  he  died  in  exile  in  Africa  three 
hundred  years  ago. 

Let  us  next  enter  the  j)alaco  of  the  Al¬ 
hambra.  It  is  the  most  perteot  specimen 
of  Moorish  magnificence  which  the  world 
contains.  Passing  through  au  oblong 
court  with  a  colonnade  at  ettch  end,  we 
enter  the  court  of  lions.  It  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  Moorish  taste.  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  one  hundred  and  forty 
w'hite  marble  pillars.  In  the  center  is  a 
fountain  supported  by  thirteen  lions. 
Upon  the  alabaster  bowl  which  the  lions 
support  are  Moorish  inscriptions.  One  is 
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as  follows :  “  Beautiful  is  the  stream  [  who  clefondcd  the  King,  who  took  refuge 
which  flows  from  my  bosom ;  thrown  :  in  the  mosque  near  by.  The  conquest 
high  into  the  air  by  the  profuse  hand  of  |  and  fall  of  Granada  soon  followed.  But 
Mohammed.  His  generosity  excels  the  |  we  must  not  linger  even  among  these  his- 
strength  of  the  lion.”  From  tlie  court  of  '  toric  scenes  and  saloons  of  the  Alhambra, 
lions  j)assagcs  lead  into  varied  halls.  The  j  Let  us  next  walk  up  the  hights  to  the 
hall  of  the  amb.assadors,  or  audience-  '  palace  of  tho  Generalife.  We  had  spent 
chamber,  is  one  of  them.  Another  is  the  1  hours  in  its  gardens,  its  colonnades,  and  in 
bed-chamber  of  tbe  King  and  (Jneen.  j  its  magnificent  apartments  during  our  so- 
There  also  are  two  alcoves  for  their  sepa- 1  jonrn  in  Granada,  previous  to  our  mom- 
rate  beds,  "with  pillars  in  front  of  them,  ing  reminiscence  alluded  to  in  our  last. 
In  the  middle  of  the  chamber  is  a  marble  Let  us  enter  and  view  this  beautiful 
fountain.  Adjoining  this  room  are  two  ^  palace  of  the  Generalife.  Its  name  in 
baths.  But  the  boudoir  of  the  CJuecn  is  Arabic  signifies  a  pleasure-house.  It  was 
in  tho  circular  tower  above,  and  com- 1  built  by  Omar,  who  in  this  delightfiil  se- 
mands  a  most  ench.anting  prospect.  In  !  elusion  gave  himself  entirely  to  the  enjoy- 
the  (Queen’s  garden  adjoining  Avas  ever)'  ments  of  music.  Inscriptions  abound  on 
thing  beautii’ul  in  its  time.  One  inscrip-  I  its  Avails.  Read  this  on  one  of  the  ar- 
tion  gives  an  idea  of  tbe  garden’s  view  of  cades  of  the  court : 
itself,  and  runs  thus:  “The  beauty  and  ex-  j  “Charming  palace  !  splendid  art  thou, 
cellenco  that  are  in  me,  proceed  from  and  great  as  thou  art  splendid !  All  is 
MohammiHl !  Ilis  goodness  surpassed  all  i  blight  around  thee !  Worthy  art  thou  to 
things  ]»ast,  and  all  that  are  to  come.  J  bo  praised,  for  divinity  is  in  all  thy 
Among  five  stars,  three  turn  pale  beside  |  charms.  FloAvers  adorn  thy  gardens, 
his  superior  brightness.  My  master  gives  They  nod  upon  their  stalks,  and  fill  the 
brightness  to  the  murkiest  atmosphere,  air  Avith  their  sweet  perfume.  A  breexe 
The  stars  sicken  with  love  for  him.  To  |  plays  with  the  blossoms  of  tho  orange 
them  ho  communicates  tho  perfume  of  |  trees,  and  their  delightful  fragrance  is 
plants,  and  tho  sAveet  odor  of  virtues.  Availed  all  around.  ILark!  voluptuous 
Their  business  is  to  enlighten  the  firma-  music  mingles  with  the  gentle  rustling  of 
inent,  else  would  they  dart  down  from  '  the  leaves.  SAveet  harmony  I  Verdure 
their  places  and  seek  his  presence.  The  and  flmvers  encompass  me.”  And  much 
m.arble  softens  at  his  voice,  and  the  light  more  to  the  same  oflTect,  which  aa'c  have 
of  his  eyt‘8  scatters  darkness.  Where  is  not  room  to  record, 
there  a  garden  like  unto  this?  Its  ver-  Tho  ancient  cypress  trees  old  as  the 
dun*  and  its  fragrance  excel  all  others,  ‘  Moors,  are  renowned  as  the  spot  Avhere 
and  its  freshness  is  dift'used  all  around.”  '  tho  Queen  Sultana  met  her  unfortunate 
Let  us  next  enter  tho  renoAvned  hall  lover,  the  Abenccrage.  The  Generalife 
of  the  Abencerages.  It  aa’bs  the  scene  of  is  a  palace  of  Avaters.  The  waters  of  the 
a  terrible  tragedy.  In  the  year  1491,  Darro  on  their  AA’ay  doAvn  from  the  snow- 
when  Alslali  AAas  king,  two  great  fami-  melting  summits  of  the  Sierra,  boil 
lies,  tbe  (iomels  and  the  Zegris,  conspired  through  the  court  under  evergreen  arches, 
the  ruin  of  the  Abencerages,  the  greatest  Amid  the  heats  of  summer  its  cooling 
of  the  Moorish  families.  To  effect  this,  AA*aters  are  made  to  murmur  and  dance 
they  invented  a  tale,  by  which  they  fixed  through  the  interior  of  the  palace.  Por- 
dishonor  upon  the  Queen,  and  connected  tions  of  its  crystal  streams  are  made  to 
it  with  Abin  Hamit,  the  chief  of  the  enter  the  upper  stories  of  the  palace,  and 
family.  The  King  in  his  fury  resolved  to  whirling  around  in  marble  basins  at  tho 
extirpate  the  Avhole  family.  They  AA'ero  foot  of  each  staircase,  pass  doAAn  through 
sent  for  to  the  Alhambra,  one  by  one.  hollow  banisters  on  either  hand  from  the 
The  moment  they  entered,  each  one  was  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  palace.  It  is 
beheaded  beside  the  alabaster  vase,  which  enriched  with  galleries  of  paintings,  and 
you  see  standing  there.  It  was  filled,  works  of  art.  This  was  the  home,  in  re- 
and  overflowed  with  blood.  Thirty-five  tirement,  of  the  unfortunate  Boabdil,  the 
of  the  family  fell  A'ictims.  But  the  rest  last  of  the  Moorish  kings, 
iieing  warned  by  a  jiage  who  escaped.  Let  us  now  descend  to  the  gardens  of 
aroused  and  enlisted  the  city  of  Gran.ada  tho  Alhambra,  and  call  up  to  view  the 
in  their  cause — broke  into  the  jialace  and  closing  scenes  in  the  history  of  the  Moors 
sleAv  many  of  the  Gomels  and  the  Zegris,  and  Moorish  kings  of  Granada.  Let  us 
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stand  again  upon  the  battlements  of  tlie 
Alhambra.  Let  us  fancy  that  u’e  were 
standing  here  a  few  months  j)revious  to 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Cohiinbns. 
We  have  glided  back  along  the  track  of 
centuries  to  gaze  at  Gr.onada  in  its  priine- 
v.al  grandeur.  It  is  jjn  immense  city.  It 
was  nine  miles  in  circumference.  Its 
ramparts  were  defended  by  a  thousand 
and  thirty  towers.  It  inclosed  within  its 
walls  seventy  thousand  houses.  Its  in 
habitants  numbered  nearly  half  a  million. 
It  had  a  standing  army  of  sixty  thousand. 
In  1491,  the  armies  of  Spain  began  the 
siege  of  Granada,  for  a  last  combined 
struggle,  to  conquer  the  Moors,  .and  drive 
them  out  of  Sj)ain,  after  they  had  held 
IKjssession  for  eight  hundred  years.  For 
more  than  a  year,  Graniula  was  defended 
by  one  hundred  thousand  men  around  her 
ramparts  and  defenses.  But  the  day  and 
hour  of  its  downfall  had  come.  On  the 
second  of  .Tanu.ary,  1492,  the  flags  of  the 
^loorish  kings  ceased  forever  to  wave 
above  the  towers  of  the  Alhambra,  and 
the  flag  of  Queen  Isabella  took  its  place. 
I  low  fallen  is  Granada  since  that  time 
from  its  primeval  splendor  !  Its  glory 
has  departed  long  ages  ago. 

Let  us  hasten  b.aek  now  from  our  lirief 
excursion  into  by  gone  years,  and  go  to 
the  posteni-^ate  beneath  the  tower,  and 
]i.a.ss  down  the  winding  st.airs  by  which 
Boabdil  made  his  final  exit  from  the  Al¬ 
hambra,  when  he  went  to  deliver  uj»  its 
keys  to  Queen  Isabella.  Here  they  are. 
We  hav'c  passed  down  them  before.  But 
our  descent  is  impeded.  Its  lower  walls 
are  in  ruins.  There  is  no  exit.  The 
foundation  walls  of  the  fortress  have  been 
here  upheaved.  By  whom  ?  By  order 
of  Marshal  Sebastiani,  the  comnnander  of 
the  French  armies  here  in  1810.  Ho  de¬ 
solated  the  Alhambra.  He  mined  and  blew 
up  eight  of  these  Moorish  tow'ers.  Models 
of  art.  We  remember  this  man.  Wc 
were  in  Paris  in  1831,  and  saw  the  hotel 
of  this  same  Marshal  Sebastiani,  then 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  nearly  des¬ 
troyed  by  an  incensed  populace,  because 
he  w'ould  not  interpose  the  power  of  the 
French  government  to  prevent  the  down¬ 
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fall  of  Warsaw.  We  thought  of  his  owm 
violence  to  the  towers  of  the  Alhambra. 
By  a  marked  coincidence,  Ave  attended 
the  funei’al  of  this  same  Marshal  Sebasti¬ 
ani  at  Paris  in  1851.  It  was  in  the  Hotel 
des  luvalides.  There  was  an  immense 
military  assemblage.  The  funeral  obse¬ 
quies  were  attended  in  the  chapel  adjoin¬ 
ing  where  the  old  Napoleon  sleejis,  Avhose 
face  embellishes  our  present  EcLEcmc. 
The  edifice  was  gorgeously  draperied  with 
the  old  Mar-flags  captured  at  Austerlitz 
and  ^larengo,  etc.,  and  the  sad  insignia 
of  de.ath  and  the  gr.ave.  The  old  vete- 
r.ans  and  Marsh.als  of  France  M’ere  there. 
The  catafalque  covering  the  coffin  of 
Sebastiani  Mas  in  the  centre.  Innumer¬ 
able  M  ax  tapers  bimicd.  The  ceremo¬ 
nies  had  begun.  The  deep,  solemn  str.ains 
of  the  funeral  dirge  poured  down  from 
the  orchestra.  We  M’ere  sitting  near  the 
coffin,  M'hen  the  drapery  took  fire  over  the 
grand  altar.  The  Mhole  was  soon  in 
flames,  and  coffin,  and  catafalque,  and 
every  thing  movable  Avas  tumbled  and 
dragged  out  amid  fire,  and  smoke,  and 
confusion,  ended  only  by  a  deluge  of 
Avater  from  the  fire-engines.  The  Imperial 
personage  AA’hose  portrait  imperializcs  this 
number  of  the  Ec'i.ectic  was  present,  and 
gave  prompt  and  appropriate  orders.  We 
thought  of  the  Alhambra  .and  its  attempt¬ 
ed  destroyer.  Peace  to  his  ashes !  Par¬ 
don  the  episode. 

Bo.abdil,  the  last  3Ioorish  King  of  Gr.an- 
ad.a,  took  up  his  sad  march  across  the 
Vega  ]iiains,  and  upon  that  hight  yonder, 
some  five  miles  distant,  he  turned  and 
took  a  last  lingering  look  at  the  distant 
toAvers  and  wsills  of  the  Alhambra,  and  so 
did  Ave,  but  with  far  different  feelings. 
He  Avent  to  die  in  exile  in  Africa.  We 
returned  across  the  Atlantic  to  our  homo 
in  America. 

“  On  the  lofty  towers  he  gazes, 

AVhen  far  off  upon  the  plain, 

And  without  the  expectation 
Of  beholding  tliem  agaiu. 

Heautoous  Oranada! 

He  inoni  nfally  cries, 

Oh  !  pity  111}'  anguish 
And  list  to  my  sighs ! 

Woe  is  me,  Mbamu  !’* 
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Kkyoni)  a  liunJrod  yc.ars  and  more, 

A  pardon  lattice  like  a  door 
.SUinds  open  in  the  siin, 

Admitting  fitful  winds  that  set 
Astir  the  fragrant  mignionette 
In  waves  of  speckled  dun  : 

Sweet  waves,  abovo  whose  odorous  How 
Ut*d  roses  bud,  red  roses  blow, 

In  Ijeds  that  gem  the  lawn — 

Enameled  rings  and  stars  of  flowers. 

Ily  .sunuiier  beams  and  vernal  showers, 
Fronj  earth  nutritious  drawn. 

Within  the  broad  bay-window,  there — 

Lo  1  lunldled  in  his  easy-chair. 

One  hand  upon  his  knee, 

A  hand  so  thin,  so  wan,  so  frail. 

It  tells  of  }iains  and  griefs  a  tale — 

A  small  bent  form  I  see. 

The  day  is  fair,  the  hour  is  noon. 

From  neighboring  thicket  trills  the  boon 
The  nutliateh  yields  in  song : 

.Ml  drenched  witli  recent  rains,  the  leaves 
Are  <lrlpping — drip  the  sheltering  caves, 
The  dropping  notes  among. 

And  twinkling  diamonds  in  the  grass 
Show  where  the  Hitting  zephyrs  pass. 

That  shake  the  green  blades  <lry : 

And  golden  radiance  fills  the  air, 

Ard  gilds  the  floating  gossamer. 

That  glints  and  trembles  by. 

Yet ;  blind  to  each  familiar  grace, 

Strange  angni.sh  on  his  pallid  face, 

Ami  eyes  of  dreamful  hue. 

That  lonely  man  sits  brooding  there. 

Still  huddled  in  his  easy-chair. 

With  memories  life  will  rue. 

Where  bay  might  crown  that  honored  head, 
A  homely  crumi)led  night-cap  spread. 

Half  vails  the  careworn  brows: 

In  morning-gown  of  rare  brocade 
His  puny  shrunken  shape  arrayed, 

His  sorrowing  soul  avows — 


W  I  C  K  E  N  u  A  M  . 

Avows  in  every  drooping  line. 

Dejection  words  not  thus  define 
So  eloquent  of  wo  ; 

Yet  never  to  those  mournful  eyes 
The  heart’s  full-brimming  fountains  rise 
Sweet  tears  to  overflow. 

No  token  here  of  studied  grief, 
lint  plainest  signs  that  win  belief, 
i  A  simple  scene  and  true. 

!  Beside  the  mourner’s  chair  displayed. 
The  matin  meal’s  slight  comforts  lani 
The  trimly  board  bestrew. 

'Mid  silvery  sheen  of  burnished  plate. 
The  chilled  and  tarnished  chocolate 
I  On  snow-white  damask  stands: 

Untouched  tlm  trivial  lures  remain 
In  dainty  pink-tinged  jiorcclain, 

Still  ranged  by  il^u.tJ  hands. 

A  drowsy  bee  above  the  cream 
Hums  loitering  in  the  sunny  gleam 
I  That  tips  each  rim  with  gold. 

I  A  checkered  maze  of  light  and  gloom 
Floats  in  the  quaintly  littered  room 
With  varying  ch.arms  untold. 

Why  sits  that  silent  watcher  there. 

Still  brooding  with  that  face  of  care — 
'I’hat  gaze  of  tearless  pain  ? 

What  bonds  of  wo  his  spirit  bind — 
What  treasure  lost  can  leave  behind 
Such  stings  within  his  brain  ? 

He  dreams  of  one  who  lies  above. 

He  never  nifwe  in  life  can  love — 

That  mother  newly  dead : 

He  waits  the  artist-friend  whose  skill 
Shall  catch  the  angel-beauty  still 
Upon  her  features  spread ! 

A  reverent  sorrow  fills  the  air. 

Anil  makes  a  throne  of  grief  the  chair 
Where  filial  genius  mourns: 

Death  proving  still,  at  direst  need, 

Life’s  scepter-wand — a  broken  reed. 
Love’s  wreath — a  crown  of  thorns ! 
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The  leading  portrait  embellishment  of 
our  present  number  is  the  living  Emperor 
of  Fnuice.  His  mime,  his  character,  his 
}>osition,  on  an  imperial  throne  give  inter¬ 
est  to  his  portrait.  Perhaps,  upon  the 
life  of  no  man  living  does  so  much  depend, 
of  political  and  national  import.ance.  ^Vs 
our  last  number  was  embellished  Avith  the 
portrait  of  the  Empress,  it  seems  fitting 
that  next  in  order,  the  Emperor  should 
appear  on  our  monthly  stage.  We 
hope  our  readers  will  be  pleased  with  our 
emlK'llishinents  and  with  the  following  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  of  Napoleon  III. 

Chaki.es  Louis  Napoleox  III.,  Em¬ 
peror  of  France,  is  the  third  and  youngest 
son  of  Louis  Bonaj)arte,  King  of  Holland, 
.and  of  Hortense  Eugenie,  daughter  of  the 
Empress  Josephine,  first  wife  of  Napoleon 
I.,  by  her  first  husband,  the  Viscount  de 
Beaubarn.ais.  He  was  born  in  Paris,  at 
the  palace  of  the  Tuilerios,  on  the  twen¬ 
tieth  of  April,  1808.  His  father  Louis 
was  the  fourth  in  age  of  the  brothers  of 
the  Emperor;  but  NajKileon  I.,  by  the 
imperial  edicts  of  1804  and  1805,  set  aside 
the  usual  order  of  descent,  and  declared 
tho  succession  to  the  imperial  crowm  to 
lie  in  the  family  of  his  brother  Louis. 
Louis  Najioleon  was  the  first  prince  born 
under  the  imperial  rule  in  the  direct  line 
of  succession,  and  his  birth  W'as  in  conse¬ 
quence  announced  throughout  the  Empire 
by  discharges  of  artillery  and  other  sol¬ 
emnities.  At  his  bajttism,  in  1810,  the 
sponsors  were  the  Emperor  and  the  Em¬ 
press,  Mcoria  Louisa.  From  his  infancy  the 
oung  prince  resided  with  his  mother,  and 
is  education  w'as  conducted  under  her 
superintendence.  Until  the  abdication 
of  Napoleon,  with  whom  she  was  alwajrs 
in  great  favor,  Hortense  resided  at  Pans, 
where  slie  had  an  hotel  and  a  princely 
household,  and  went  by  tho  title  of 
Queen  of  Holland,  though  her  husb.and 
was  no  longer  king.  She  was  in  fact  sep¬ 
arated,  though  not  divorced  from  her  hus¬ 
b.and.  Whilst  Napoleon  was  at  Elba, 
Louis  Bonaparte  instituted  a  suit  in  the 
courts  at  Paris  to  have  his  sons  removed 


from  their  mother’s  charge  and  restored 
to  him  ;  but  the  Emperor’s  retuiu  jtut  a 
stop  to  the  proceedings,  and  henceforth 
the  children  remained  under  the  charge 
of  their  mother.  Huriug  the  Hundro<l 
Days  she  resided  at  the  Tuilerios,  and  did 
tho  honors  of  Najwleon’s  court.  At  the 
great  assemblage  on  the  Cluirap-de-Mai, 
Napoleon  presented  his  nephew'  Louis 
Napoleon,  then  seven  years  old,  to  the 
soldiers  and  to  the  deputies ;  and  the 
soene  is  said  to  have  left  a  deep  and  abid¬ 
ing  impression  on  the  memory  and  the 
imagination  of  the  boy.  Alter  the  battlo 
of  Waterloo,  Hortense  and  her  sons  at¬ 
tended  Na]>oleon  in  his  retirement  at 
Alalmaison.  Upon  the  r<‘8toratiou  of  the 
Bourbons  she  made  a  visit  to  Bavaria,  but 
being  forced  to  quit  Germany,  she  retired 
to  Switzerland,  I'esiding  fii-st  at  Constance, 
and  subsequently,  in  1816,  at  the  estate 
she  had  imrchased  of  Arenenburg  in  the 
caiiton  oi  Thurgau.  Here  she  used  with 
her  sons  to  spend  the  summers ;  the  Avin- 
ters  she  passed  in  Home,  at  the  Villa 
Borghese,  which  belonged  to  her  sister- 
in-law  Pauline.  Her  sous  had  thusonpor- 
tunities  of  observing  very  difierent  forms 
of  government,  and  forming  extensive 
couuections  Avith  politicians  and  political 
adventurers  both  in  Switzerland  and  Italy 
— opportunities  which  the  young  Louis 
Na|»oleon  by  no  means  neglected. 

The  scholastic  education  of  Louis  N.a- 
polcon  was  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Lebas.  He  was  for  a  time  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  milit.ary  college  at  Thun,  and 
is  s.aid  to  have  made  much  progress  in  the 
art  of  gunnery.  In  these  years  he  also 
made  several  pedestrian  tours,  knapsack 
on  shoulder,  among  the  wilder  parts  of 
Sa'itzcrland. 

On  the  revolution  of  1830,  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon  memorialized  Louis  Philippe  for  per¬ 
mission  to  return  to  France,  offering  to 
serve  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  national 
army.  The  request  was  peremptorily 
refused ;  and  the  government  of  Rome 
fancying  that  a  meeting  of  the  Bonaparte 
family  in  that  city  had  a  political  tend- 
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ency,  Louis  Xapoleon  and  his  brother 
were  ordered  to  quit  the  pa])al  territory. 
They  retired  to  Tuscany,  and  at  once 
united  tliemselves  with  the  Italian  revolu-  i 
tionary  party.  In  the  insurrectionary  | 
inovenient  of  1831,  both  tlie  brothers  | 
took  an  active  part ;  and  luider  General  j 
Sercofjnani  they  shared  in  the  victories 
gained  over  the  papal  troops.  Hut  the 
interference  of  Austria  and  France  soon 
put  an  end  to  the  progress  of  the  popular 
.arms.  'I'he  elder  brother,  Napoleon,  died 
.at  Fesaro,  a  victim  to  fatigue  and  anxiety, 
^larch,  twenty-seventl),  1831 ;  but  Louis 
N.apoleon  succe“C‘ded,  tliough  with  much 
<lifticnlty,  in  escaping  from  Italy,  and  wdth 
Ids  mother  returned  to  the  ch.nteau  of 
Arenenburg.  Here  he  settled  quietly  for 
a  while,  obtaino<l  letters  of  naturalization 
as  a  citizen  of  the  canton  of  Thurgau, 
and  ])ursued  steadily  his  nulitary  and 
political  sttnlies. 

Hut  a  new  career  w.as  gradually  unfold¬ 
ing  itself  before  him.  His -eldest  brother 
died 'in  infancy;  the  second,  ns  we  have 
seen,  died  in  1881  ;  .and  in  1832  the  only 
son  of  the  Emperor,  now  known  as  Na¬ 
poleon  II.,  luit  then  :isthe  Dukeof  Iteich- 
stndt,  also  died.  Louis  Nnj)oleon  had 
thus  become,  according  to  the  decree  of  | 
1804,  the  immediate  heir  to  the  Km|»eror.  i 
Thenceforward  the  restoration  of  the  ' 
empire,  and  the  NajK)leon  dynasty  in  his  I 
>ei-son,  became  the  predominant  idea  of 
lis  life.  He  lal)ored  hard,  not  onlj^  to  fit 
himself  for  the  lofty  ]K>st  his  ambition  led  | 
him  to  believe  he  should  at  no  distant  i 
l»eriod  occupy,  but  also  to  impress  his 
countrymen  with  his  views,  and  to  accus-  | 
tom  them  to  associate  his  n<anie  with  the 
future.  He  now  published  his  first 
work,  Political  Jievmcs^  in  which  the 
necessity  of  the  Emperor  to  the  state 
is  .assumed  throughout  as  the  sole  means 
of  uniting  republicanism  with  the  genius 
and  the  requirements  of  the  French 
people. 

At  length  he  fancied  the  time  had  .ar¬ 
rived  for  attempting  to  carry  his  great 
purpose  into  efiect.  lie  liad  become  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  French  people  were  tired 
of  their  citizen  king,  and  that  it  only 
needed  a  jicrsonal  appeal  on  the  part  of 
the  heir  of  the  great  Napoleon  to  rally  i 
the  n.ation  around  his  standard.  He  had 
obtained  assurances  of  support  from  mili¬ 
tary  officers  and  others  ;  and  fin.ally  at  a 
meeting  in  Haden  he  secured  the  aid  of 
Colonel  Vaudry,  the  commandant  of  ar¬ 


tillery  in  the  garrison  of  Strasburg.  Ilis 
plan  was  to  obtain  possession  of  that  fort¬ 
ress,  and  with  the  troops  in  garrison,  who 
he  doubted  would  not  readily  join  him, 
to  march  directly  on  Paris,  which  he  hoped 
to  surprise  before  the  government  could 
make  sufficient  preparations  to  resist  him. 
Having  made  all  necessary  pre[»arations, 
on  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1836,  the  signal  was  given  by  sound 
of  truinjiet,  and  Colonel  Vaudry  present¬ 
ed  the  l*rince  to  the  regiment,  assembled 
in  the  square  of  the  artillery  b.arracks, 
telling  the  soldiers  th.at  a  great  revolution 
was  begun,  and  that  the  nephew  of  their 
Emperor  was  before  them.  The  soldiers 
who  heard  the  address  received  him  with 
acclamation ;  some  of  his  partisans  had 
secured  the  prefect  and  other  civil  officers ; 
and  for  a  few  minutes  all  seemed  prosper¬ 
ing.  Hut  the  comm.anders  of  the  other 
regiments  were  true  to  their  duty.  One 
of  them  ilenounced  the  Prince  as  an 
impostor,  and  the  soldiers  hesitated. 
Louis  was  separated  from  his  friends  .and 
j  hurried  off  a  prisoner,  and  the  affiiir  was 
speedily  at  an  end. 

His  mother,  on  the  instant  of  hearing 
of  his  arrest,  hastened  to  Paris,  and  her 
apjie.als,  and  perhajw  the  Avant  of  sym- 
p.athy  Avhich  the  Parisians  exhibited,  in¬ 
duced  the  Kin^  to  treat  the  .aspirant  to 
his  throne  with  singular  forbearance. 
The  only  punishment  inflicted  wTis  banish¬ 
ment  from  France.  He  was  accordingly 
embarked  on  board  a  ship  bound  for  the 
Hnited  States.  He  remained  in  the  New 
World  but  a  comparatively  short  time, 
though  in  that  time  he  traveled  over  a 
considerable  space  in  South  as  well  ns  in 
North-America.  Hearing  of  the  illness 
of  his  mother,  ho  hastened  back  to  Europe, 
and  Avas  with  her  at  her  death,  which  oc¬ 
curred  at  Aronenberg,  October  fifth, 
1837.  Horten.se  Honaparto  was  devote<l- 
ly  attache<l  to  her  son,  and  her  affection 
was  warmly  returned.  •  She  was  a  woman 
of  ardent  feelings  and  of  considerable 
mental  pOAvers.  She  was  also  fond  of  mu¬ 
sic,  and  composed  several  airs  which  have 
been  much  admired. 

Louis  NajAoleon  now  set  himself,  by 
means  of  the  press,  to  defend  bis  conduct 
in  regard  to  the  affair  at  Strasburg,  and 
the  government  of  France,  fearing  the 
effect  of  his  jiertinacity,  demanded  his  ex¬ 
tradition  from  SAAntzerland.  The  cantons 
at  first  refused  to  comply,  and  expressed 
a  determination  to  uphold  his  rights  as  a 
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citizen  of  Thurgaii.  But  Louis  Pliilippe 
sent  au  army  to  enforce  his  demands,  and 
Louis  Napoleon,  not  wishing  to  involve 
Switzerlaml  in  difHculty,  withdrew  to 
England.  Here  for  a  couple  of  years  he 
led  the  life  apparently  of  a  man  of  plea¬ 
sure,  but  he  was  really  revolving  his  lofty 
schemes,  though  he  had  as  yet  forme<l 
but  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  the  obsta¬ 
cles  which  had  to  be  overcome.  In  1839 
he  published  in  London  his  famous  IiUes 
N^a^lioniennes  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  tlie  intensity  of  his  own  grand  thought. 
In  August,  1840,  he  sailed  from  Margate 
in  a  hired  steamer,  accompanied  by  Count 
Montholin,  the  attendant  of  Napoleon  1. 
at  St.  Helena,  a  retinue  of  about  tifty  per¬ 
sons,  and  a  tame  eagle.  lie  landed  on 
the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  August  at 
Boulogne,  and  marching  with  his  follow¬ 
ers  straight  to  the  barracks,  he  summoned 
tne  few  troops  there  to  join  him,  or  sur¬ 
render.  The  soldiers  did  neither,  :nid 
Louis  Napoleon  retreated  to  the  hill  on 
which  stands  the  Napoleon  column. 
Meanwhile  the  garrison  mustered  under 
aruLS,  a  few  shuts  were  tired,  and  the 
Prince,  in  attempting  to  get  back  to  the 
steamer,  was  arrested  with  most  of  his 
followers. 

This  time  the  government  was  less  pla-  ^ 
cable.  Louis  Napoleon  was  brought  for  | 
trial  before  the  House  of  Peers  on  a  charge 
of  trea.son.  Berryer  appeared  as  his  ad¬ 
vocate,  and  defended  him  with  boldness 
and  eloquence.  The  Prince  himself  made  ! 
as})eech,  exhibiting  great  lirmness  and  re¬ 
solution.  He  w.as found  guilty  ofaconspir.!- ; 
cy  to  overturn  the  government,  and  sen-  ; 
tenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  a  ; 
Fi'cnch  fortress.  He  w.a3  sent  to  Ham,  j 
and  there  he  remained  till  May,  1810,  ' 
when,  in  the  dress  of  a  workman,  he  sue-  j 
ceeded,  by  tlio  assistance  of  Dr.  Conneau,  , 
the  present  court  physician,  in  effecting  | 
his  escape.  Once  more  he  took  refuge  in  I 
England.  Tlie  revolution  of  February,  ! 
1848,  found  him  ready  to  avail  himself  | 
of  any  favorable  circumstances.  But  he  ] 
had  learned  caution,  and  he  bided  his 
time. 

He  had  not  to  wait  long.  The  vast  j 
power  still  remaining  in  the  name  of  Na- , 
poleon  had  been  shown  in  the  unl)Ounded  ' 
enthusiasm  ever^'  where  displ.ayed  on  the  j 
restoration  to  I  ranee  of  the  body  of  the  i 
great  Emperor,  and  Louis  Napoleoirs ; 
])artisanB  had  taken  care  to  keep  ihe 
nephew  of  the  Etnperor  prominently  be-  i 


I  fore  the  public  eye.  At  the  election  of 
j  deputies  to  the  National  Assembly  in 
I  June,  1848,  Louis  Napoleon  waschosen  for 
I  the  dejiartment  of  the  Seine,  and  three 
[  other  deiiartmenls.  The  Prince  applied 
I  to  take  ins  seat.  M.  L.araartine  on  the 
j  twelfth  of  June  moved  the  adoption  of  a 
I  decree  banishing  Louis  Nupcieon  from 
France.  A  warm  debate  ensued,  and 
I  Paris  got  into  a  state  of  great  excitement. 

!  The  discussion  was  renewed  on  the  next 
day,  and  ended  in  the  admission  of  the 
'  Piince,  by  a  great  majority,  to  lake  his 
I  seat  in  the  assembly.  At  the  next  clec- 
i  tion  ho  was  returned  by  an  immense 
I  majority  for  the  dejiartment  of  the  Seine 
land  five  other  departments.  He  took 
^  his  seat  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
teniber. 

I  Louis  N.apoleon’s  election  as  President, 

!  for  a  term  eniling  3[ay,  1852,  followetl  in 
I  December.  From  the  moment  of  his  elee- 
j  tion  to  this  office  he  took  a  much  more 
I  decided  stand  than  either  of  those  who 
had  preceded  him  as  head  of  the  execu- 
j  tive.  There  Avere  symptoms  of  red  re- 
I  jiublican  discontent,  but  they  were  sjteed- 
ily  checked.  The  contest  with  the  legis¬ 
lative  assembly  was  more  imiiortant  and 
of  longer  continuance.  But  the  I’rince- 
president  tvas  looking  to  popular  su|)i)ort, 
and  he  soon  found  the  means  of  winning 
public  favor  by  his  progresses  through 
the  country,  his  sounding  and  signiHcant 
addresses,  and  the  desire  he  constantly 
expressed  for  the  exaltation  of  I'miice  in 
the  eyes  of  the  surrounding  n.itions.  His 
di.smi.ssal,  at  the  beginning  of  1851,  of  a 
man  so  able  and  so  popular  as  Changar- 
nier  from  the  command  of  the  army  in 
l*aris,  showed  that  he  would  not  |termit 
himself  to  be  bearded  with  impunity  ;  and 
rash  as  it  might  at  first  glance  seem,  it 
served  to  strengthen  his  position.  He 
was  met  apparently  by  an  equally  firm 
re.sohition  in  the  National  Assembly,  who, 
.after  repeatedly  expressing  want  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  ministers,  proceeded  on  the 
tenth  of  February,  1851,  by  a  majority  of 
one  hundred  and  two,  to  reject  the  Presi- 
tlent's  Dotation  Bill.  In  November  the 
President  sent  a  message  to  the  jissembly 
proposing  to  restore  utiiversal  suffrage, 
and  it)  accordance  with  the  message  a  bill 
was  introduced  by  the  ministers,  but 
thrown  out  by  a  small  majority.  The 
contest  w.a.H  hastening  to  a  close.  In  a 
public  .speech  the  Pre.sidcnt  had  denounced 
the  assembly  as  obstructive  of  all  amelior- 
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atofy  inea.sures,  and  a  government  .ioiir-  j 
nal  now  plainly  accused  that  body  of  con¬ 
spiracy  against  the  Prince-President,  and 
of  designing  to  make  Changarnier  military  ; 
Dictator.  Paris  was  filled  with  troops.  It 
Avas  evident  some  decided  measure  was  at 
hand.  The  leaders  of  the  Assembly  hesi-  i 
tated,  and  their  cause  w.is  lost.  On  the 
.second  of  December  the  Prince-President  i 
issued  a  decree  dissolving  the  Legislative  i 
As.sembly ;  declaring  Paris  in  a  .state  of 
siege ;  establishing  universal  sntfrage ; 
proposing  the  election  of  a  President  for 
ten  years,  and  a  second  Chamber  or  Senate. 
In  the  course  of  the  night  one  hundred  ^ 
and  eighty  members  of  tlie  Assembly  were 
placed  under  arrest,  and  M.  Thiers  and 
other  leading  statesmen,  with  Generals 
Changarnier,  Cavaignac,  Lamoriciere, 
etc.,  were  seized  and  sent  to  the  castle  of 
Vincennes.  This  Avas  the  famous  coup  | 
iVttat :  it  was  eminently  successful,  and  ’ 
an  occasion  of  fearful  slaughter.  Nnmer- ; 
ous  other  arrests  and  banishments*  oc¬ 
curred  subsequently.  On  the  tAA'entieth 
and  twenty-first  of  December  a  “  plebis¬ 
cite,”  embodying  the  terms  of  the  decree, 
with  the  name  of  Louis  Napoleon  as  Pre¬ 
sident,  was  adopted  by  the  French  people,  ! 
the  numbers,  according  to  the  official 
statement,  being  7,439,216  in  the  aftirnia- 
tiA’e  and  640,737  negative.  A  decree, 
published  on  the  day  of  the  official  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  vote,  restored  the  im-  | 
perial  eagles  to  the  national  colors  and  to 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

lu  January  the  new  constitution  was' 
published ;  the  N.ational  Guard  reorgan¬ 
ized  ;  and  the  titles  of  the  French  nobility  ' 
restored. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  restora-  i 
tion  of  the  empire  Avas  only  a  matter  of ; 
time.  I*etitions  which  had  been  present-  i 
ed  to  the  Senate  were  jirinted  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  praying  for  the  establishment  of 
the  hereditary  sovereign  ^lOAver  in  the 
Bonaparte  family ;  cries  ot  “  ViA’e  I’Em- 
jiereur !”  were  heard  in  every  public  cere-  ; 
menial  in  which  the  President  took  part ;  j 
and  at  length  the  President  himself  in  a  ' 
speech  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Bordeaux,  declared  that  “  the  empire  is , 
peace.”  Dn  the  twenty-first  and  twenty- : 
second  of  Novemlier,  the  people  were  j 
convoked  to  accept  or  reject  a  “  plcbis- ' 
cite,”  resuscitating  the  imperial  dignity 
in  the  person*  of  Louis  Napoleon,  with 
heredicity  in  his  direct  legitimate  or 
adoptive  descendants.  The  affirmative 
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was  declared  to  be  voted  by  7,864,189  to 
231,145.  The  Prine«,  in  fonn^ly  accept¬ 
ing  the  imperial  dignity,  assumed  the  title 
of  Napoleon  III.  The  new  Emperor  was 
at  once  acknowledged  by  England,  and 
subsequently,  though  not  till  after  a  great¬ 
er  or  less  delay,  by  the  other  leading 
poAvers  of  Europe. 

The  career  of  the  Emperor  is  too  recent 
to  require  to  be  related  in  detail.  As  i.s 
AA’ell  known,  it  has  hitherto  been  a  career 
of  unbroken  prosperity.  In  the  January 
folloAving  his  acceptance  of  the  empire,  he 
married  Eugenie,  Comtesse  de  Teba,  a 
lady  Avho  had  the  good  fortune  to  win 
general  popularity,  before  she  presented 
the  Emjieror  and  the  nation  Avith  an  “  En¬ 
fant  de  France.”  From  the  firat,  as  Pre¬ 
sident  as  Avcll  as  Emperor,  Napoleon  dis¬ 
played  a  strong  desire  to  draw  closer  the 
alliance  Avith  Great  Britain.  The  feeling 
Avas  warmly  reciprocated  in  this  country, 
and  the  aggression  of  Russia,  by  leading 
the  two  powers  to  unite  their  arms  in  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  outrage,  has  served  to  ren¬ 
der  the  union  as  ardent  as  such  a  union 
could  jiossibly  be.  Kjhould  it  be  as  lasting 
as  it  IS  ardent,  and  gs  for  the  common 
good  of  the  tAvo  countries  it  is  most 
earnestly  to  be  desired  it  may  be,  it  can 
not  fail  to  form  one  of  the  i^st  abiding 
glories  of  the  reign  of  Ni^leon.  In 
March,  1854,  Fr.ance,  in  conjunction  with 
England,  declared  Avar  against  Russia,  aud 
the  soldiers  of  the  two  countries  have 
stood  side  by  side,  winning  equal  renown, 
in  many  a  famous  field.  As  Avas  to  be 
ex{)ected,  in  a  Avar  against  such  a  colossal 
empire,  the  Avar  has  proved  a  long  and 
costly  one.  But  the  very  expenditure 
rendered  necessary  by  it  has  served  to 
shoAV  ill  the  most  striking  manner  the 
deep  hold  the  Emperor  has  on  the  regard 
of  the  French  people.  It  became  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  French  government  in  De¬ 
cember,  1854,  to  ask  for  a  loan  of  500,000,- 
000  francs:  in  ten  days  2,176,000,000 
Avere  subscribed. 

Another  loan  was  required  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  July,  of  750,000,000  francs,  (£30,- 
000,000,)  the  amount  subscribed  was 
3,652,591,985  francs,  (£146,103,680,)  or 
nearly  five  times  the  amount  required, 
and  of  this  no  less  than  231,920,155  francs 
were  made  up  of  subscriptions  of  fifty 
francs  and  under. 

In  April,  1856,  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
visited  England,  and  in  the  following  Au¬ 
gust  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert 
89 
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visited  Paris;  and  in  each  country  the 
reception  of  the  respective  sovereigns  was 
of  the  most  splendid,  and  with  the  peojde 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  character.  In 
May,  1855,  the  Emperor  opened  a  Temple 
of  Concord,  the  grand  Exposition  of  the 
arts  and  industry  of  all  nations,  which  had 
the  effect  of  attracting  to  Paris  the  largest 
number  of  visitors  almost  ever  known 


there.  Paris  itself  too  has  been  improved 
by  new  streets  of  almost  unrivaled  archi¬ 
tectural  sjdcndor. 

In  March,  1856,  the  conferences  for  ne¬ 
gotiating  a  peace  between  the  Western 
Powers  and  liiissia  opened  at  Paris.  And 
on  the  sixteenth  of  the  same  month,  the 
Emperor  was  made  happy  by  the  birth 
of  a  son  and  an  heir  to  the  imperial  crown. 


NAPOLEON  AND 


Paktlt  as  a  historical  and  partly  as  a 
portrait  embellishment,  we  place  in  the 
foreground  of  this  number  the  engraved 
scene  of  Napoleon  and  the  Pope  discuss 
ing  the  principles  and  terms  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Concordat.  -In  connection  with 
that  event  it  will  interest  the  reader.  The 
scene  and  the  interview  took  place  in  one 
of  the  saloons  of  the  Palace  of  Fontain- 
blcau.  We  visited  the  apartment  long 
years  ago,  while  the  imperial  throne  of  ^ 
Napoleon,  with  his  chair  of  state  upon  it, 
and  his  bed,  with  all  its  furniture,  remained  , 
in  place — interesting  relics  of  the  first  cm- 1 
pire.  Napoleon  had  designed  to  make  i 
Paris  the  Capital  of  the  Roman  world  j 
witli  the  Pope  as  his  Imperial  High  Priest, ! 
.and  w-as  vexed  at  his  inability  to  remove 
the  colossal  edifice  of  St.  Peter’s  to  Paris. , 
He  was  mortified  with  the  bad  taste  of  | 
N6tre  Dame. 

But  the  disasters  of  the  Rusrian  cam- , 
paign  cut  short  these  splendid  projects, ' 
and  awakened  the  Emperor  to  the  neces- 1 
sity  of  immediately,  and  at  all  hazards,  j 
depriving  his  enemies  of  the  powerful 
subject  of  invective  which  arose  from  his  i 
contention  with,  and  open  imprisonment ; 
of  the  head  of  the  Church.  Within  a  fort-  i 
night  after  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  commenc- 1 
ed  the  attempt  by  sending  to  congratulate  i 
his  holiness  on  the  beginning  of  the  year :  I 
Cardinal  Doria  was  dispatched  from  Fon- 1 
tiunblean,  to  return  the  compliment. ! 
This  led  to  an  interchange  of  civilities, 
and  the  renewal  of  the  negotiations  be- 1 
tween  the  two  courts.  The  Bishop  of' 


THE  CONCORDAT. 


I  Nantes  was  intrusted  with  its  direction 
I  on  'the  part  of  Napoleon,  and  the  Cardi¬ 
nals  Doria  and  Dugnaiii  on  that  of  the 
Pope.  When  the  negotiations  •were 
deemed  sufficiently  advanced  to  render 
the  personal  presence  of  the  Emperor  de¬ 
sirable,  he  appeared  suddenly  at  Fontain- 
bleau  with  the  Empress  Marie  Louise, 

I  and  immediately  hastened  to  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  captive  pontiff.  Appearing 
to  forget  altogether  that  there  had  been 
any  difference  between  them,  he  immedi¬ 
ately  embraced  him,  and,  without  touch¬ 
ing  on  matters  of  business,  spent  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  evening  in  the  most  agree¬ 
able  and  varied  conversation.  No  man 
possessed  the  art  of  fascination,  when 
he  chose  to  exert  it,  in  a  higher  degree 
than  Najwleon,  or  was  more  capable  of 
dazzling  the  minds  of  his  hearers  by  the 
charms  of  a  seductive  and  entrancing  dis¬ 
course;  and  these  powers  proved  more 
than  a  match  at  Fontainebleau  for  an  aged 

Contiff,  whose  intellectual  faculties  had 
een  weakened  by  a  long  captivity  and 
protracted  misfortunes.  No  violence 
was  either  required  or  employed :  the 
Pope  and  his  attendants,  charmed  with 
this  unexpected  change  in  their  fortunes, 
speedily  fell  into  the  snare  •which  was  so 
slcillfully  decked  with  flowers ;  and,  six 
days  after  his  arrival,  the  Emperor  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  signature  of 
his  holiness  to  a  Concordat,  which  settled 
the  principal  points  in  dispute  between 
the  court  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Holy 
See. 
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POPE  PIUS  VII. 


This  personage,  who  appe.ars  on  the 
plate  of  this  number  with  Napoleon  I.,  had 
a  somewhat  remarkable  histoiy.  He  lived 
in  stormy  times.  We  have  only  room  for 
a  brief  sketch  to  illustrate  his  }>ortrait  on 
the  plate.  Pope  Pius  VII.  was  of  noble 
descent — was  born  at  Cesena  in  1740 — 
became  a  Cardinal  in  1785,  Chiaramonti 
by  name — was  elected  Pope  March  the 
thirteenth,  1800.  Napoleon  by  the  Con¬ 
cordat  of  1801,  restored  Catholicism  in 
France  and  bouml  Pius  VII.  to  recognize 
the  independence  of  the  French  Church. 

In  1804  the  Pope  was  induced  to  crown 
the  Emperor  at  Paris,  hoping,  perhaps, 
to  deter  him  from  his  puqwse  of  extend¬ 
ing  the  same  principles  of  independence 
to  Germany  and  Italy.  In  this  effort  Pius 
VII.  had  the  mortification  to  fail,  and  as 
he  still  resisted  the  jmlicy  of  the  Emperor, 
the  latter,  in  1808  and  1800,  united  all 
the  states  of  the  Church  to  the  French 
Empire,  and  on  being  excommunicated, 
arrested  the  Pope  himself,  and  finally  ear¬ 


ned  him  prisoner  toFontainbleau.  Here, 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  January,  1813,  the 
Pope  signed  a  Concordat  granting  all  that 
Napoleon  demanded,  but  retracted  again, 
when  the  French  soon  after  were  expelled 
from  Germany.  He  now  temporized  and 
awaited  the  issue  of  events,  and  was  re¬ 
stored  to  his  capital  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  May,  1814,  by  the  coalition  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  states,  with  the  house  of  Austria, 
against  lionaparte.  In  1817  Pius  VII. 
revoked  the  Concordat  of  1801,  and  con¬ 
cluded  a  new  one  with  the  French  crown. 
This  year,  also,  he  commenced  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  the  secret  societies  of  patriots, 
known  as  the  Carbonari,  but  was  a  little 
deterred  by  the  revolutions  of  1 820  and 
1821  in  Spain,  Naples,  and  Piedmont; 
the  patriots  at  the  same  time  being  sooth¬ 
ed  by  the  friendly  disposition  of  Gonsalvi. 
Affaii's  were  in  this  feverish  state  when 
the  aged  Pope  died,  as  the  result  of 
an  accident,  on  the  twentieth  of  August, 
1823. 


LITERARY  M 


Tclegrapu  Lin*  to  India.— It  is  stated  tfiat  the 
telegraph  between  ConsUntinopIe  and  the  Persian 
Golf,  so  long  promised  by  tlio  Turkisit  Qovemmeut, 
is  making  progress,  and  that  the  section  fironi  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  Bagdad  (the  principal  part  of  the 
work)  will  bo  completed  in  a  few  months.  Already 
a  certain  portion  is  in  operation.  If  the  submarine 
telegraph  through  tho  Persian  Gulf  from  Kurracheo 
to  Bussorah,  were  in  a  state  of  preparation,  we  might 
thus  hope  for  a  new  and  independent  communication 
witli  India.  At  present,  even  for  the  merely  partial 
communication  that  exists,  we  ore  entirely  depend¬ 
ent  on  tho  line  through  Egypt  and  Austria,  or  on 
that  through  Egypt,  and  thence  by  the  Sardinian 
station  at  Cagliari.  In  the  event  of  a  conti¬ 
nental  war,  tlie  prospect  of  these  rouU's  remain¬ 
ing  uninterrupted  would  be  doubtful,  and  the  states¬ 
men  responsible  would  then  have  to  explain  and 
justify  their  neglect  of  the  alternative  means. 


I  S  C  E  L  L  A  N  I  E  S. 


CcRiocs  CusToif  IN  Denmark. — In  Denmark  they 
won't  marry  people  who  come  to  the  Minister  with¬ 
out  each  producing  a  certidcate  of  vacciuation. 
Certain  English  people  were  in  the  habit  of  running 
away  to  Denmark  for  tho  purpose  of  marrying  de¬ 
ceased  wives’  sisters.  Alas  1  they  did  not  take  their 
certiticates  of  vaccination  with  them.  Who  would 
have  dreamed  of  it  ?  Well,  tho  only  solution  of  the 
difficulty  was  to  be  vaccinated  agaiiv — regularly 
shedding  one’s  heart’s  blood  for  love,  you  see — a 
thing  more  often  talked  about  than  done. — From  an 
article  on  Jenner,  Ltiaure  Hour. 


At  the  opening  of  Parliament  her  Majesty  wore  a 
skirt  of  white  satin  with  stripes  of  gold,  a  tiara  of 
diamonds,  and  a  necklace  compost  of  the  same 
precious  stones,  her  mantle  and  train  being  of  crim¬ 
son  velvet  embroidered  witii  gold. 
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A  Lios  AT  Large  ok  Boabd  Ship. — The  Hima¬ 
laya,  screw  troop-sliip,  Commander  John  Seoombe, 
urrired  at  Spitliead  on  the  seventh,  from*  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  She  left  Malta  on  the  twenty-fourth 
ultimo,  and  Tangicrs  on  the  thirtieth,  having  pro¬ 
ceeded  thiiher  to  ship  a  number  of  presents  to  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco.  Those  presents  consist  of  one  lion,  one 
leopard,  one  buffalo,  one  antelope,  ten  Arab  horse.s, 
and  six  ostriches,  together  with  several  cases  of  val¬ 
uable  shawls,  silks,  and  curiosities.  An  alarming 
incident  occurred  on  the  Himalaya’s  passage  home. 
On  the  second  instant,  owing  to  some  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  bis  keei)er,  (a  Moor.)  the  lion,  a  tine 
full-grown  aoimal,  burst  tlirough  his  cagc-door,  and 
speedily  cleared  the  main-deck  of  human  beings.  As 
may  be  imagined,  the  utmost  consternation  was  oc¬ 
casioned  on  board  the  ship,  and  the  passengers  and 
crew  took  the  speediest  measures  for  their  safety, 
the  latter  taking  refuge  in  the  rigging  of  the  vessel. 
'Ihe  king  of  the  forest  (and  pro  (em.  of  the  ship  also) 
condescended  in  his  short  perambulation  to  “  smell” 
the  buffalo,  who  was  tied  up  in  an  adjoining  stall, 
and  the  latter  showed  fight  by  making  a  vigorous 
butt  at  his  Majesty,  who  resent^  the  attack  by  ftoor- 
ing  his  opponent  with  one  stroke  of  the  paw.  The 
lion,  it  is  said,  had  command  of  the  deck  fur  some 
time,  until  a  rope  was  thrown  over  his  head  and 
hauled  taut.  The  animal  struggled  to  free  himself^ 
but  his  legs  were  secured,  and  ho  was  hauled  back 
to  his  dea  But  for  the  energy  and  courage  thus 
displayed,  some  mischief  might  have  owurred ;  as  it 
was,  the  lion  was  not  secured  until  he  had  received 
some  heavy  blows  on  the  head  w'ith  a  marling-spiko. 

Interestiko  Remains  Foind  is  tue  River 
Wear. — The  Wear  Commissioners  have  for  some 
time  past  been  engaged  in  dredging  away  a  shoal, 
or  hard  caunch,  in  the  channel  of  the  river,  near 
Claxheugh.  In  carrying  out  this  operation  they 
have  met  various  relics  of  the  olden  time,  trunks  of 
trees,  some  of  them  large  oaks  of  sixty  feet  in 
length,  and  horns  of  the  red  deer,  the  denizens  of 
the  primeval  forests  that  overspread  our  island. 
They  have  also  lately  dredged  up  a  human  skull, 
and  other  bones,  and  associated  with  tlieee  last  re¬ 
mains,  a  Roman  coin,  which  may  servo  to  give  some 
index  to  the  period  when  this  siioal  was  formed.  It 
is  considered  to  be  a  coin  of  Claudius  Drusius  Nero, 
a  grandson  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  In  accordance 
witli  the  custom  of  his  day,  he  was  allowed  to  issue 
coin  in  his  own  name  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
grandfather  tlte  Emperor.  Claudius  Drusius  died 
Anno  Domini  thirty-three  or  thirty -eight,  so  that  in 
all  probability,  this  coin  was  struck  off  during  the 
lifetime  of  our  liaviour. 


Upwards  of  25,000  copies  of  the  pamphlet  “Na¬ 
poleon  III.  and  Italy”  have  been  sold  in  Paris,  and 
another  edition  is  to  be  published. 


The  set  of  jewels  presented  by  the  city  of  Mar¬ 
seilles  to  the  ^inccss  Clotilde  is  stated  by  the  jour¬ 
nals  of  that  place  to  be  comiiosed  of  brilliants,  and 
the  value  50,0u0f. 

Ok  the  eleventh  of  May,  the  birthday  of  the  poet 
Hebei,  the  monument  which  had  been  erected  over 
his  grave,  at  Schwetzingeu,  (Baden,)  will  be  solemnly 
inaugurated. 

The  great  National  Academy  of  Hungaiy,  which 
was  established  in  1830,  has  l^n  redrganu^.  It 
is  supported  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  Hungariai\ 
magnates.  Into  the  difl'erent  classes  several  illus¬ 
trious  foreign  members  have  been  elected,  including 
the  following:  Rawlinson,  Tliomas  Watts,  Guizot, 
Macaulay,  Mignet,  Baltbage,  llerschell,  Thomas  Bell, 
Faraday,  Humboldt,  and  Liebig. 


The  Crystal  Palace  Picture  Gallery  is  increasing 
in  success.  The  summer  exhibition  wrill  open  in  tiie 
second  week  in  May,  and  prizes  fur  the  Art  Union 
will  be  selected  from  it 


A  VERT  novel  steam-engine  has  lately  been  con¬ 
structed  for  the  Marquis  of  .Stafford,  at  Buckingham, 
for  the  purpose  of  traveling  upon  the  turnpike  road. 
In  front  there  is  an  ample  seat  capable  of  accommoda¬ 
ting  four  persons,  and  it  is  guided  by  a  handle  in 
front  It  weighs  about  twenty-two  hundred  weight, 
and  is  of  two-horse  power,  and  will  travel  at  the  rate 
of  fourteen  miles  an  hour. 

Ak  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art,  by  living  masters 
of  all  nations,  will  be  opened  at  the  Hague  on  the 
twenty-third  of  May,  which  is  to  last  till  the  fourth 
of  July. 

We  regret  to  hear  of  a  misunderstanding  between 
Captain  Bedingfield  and  Dr.  Livingstone.  The  Cap¬ 
tain  returns  to  England,  and  gives  up  the  exploring 
expedition. 

We  understand  that  a  Russian  club  is  to  be  formed 
in  London.  A  great  number  of  ttie  Russian  nobility 
are  expected  this  season,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  Emperor  will  come. 


